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SEVERAL years ago, the Editor was concerned in pub- 
lishing a work, entitled, “ An Introduction to the History of 
America.” That book was only a collection of public papers, 
a short sketch of the war, and a few other detached articles, 
The papers were arranged in chronological order ; but there 
was no attempt to connect the various parts, or to form a series 
of history. The work, however, was acceptable, sold off, and 
enquiries were continued for it.. Deliberating on the propriety 
of printing another edition, it occurred to the editor, that a 
concise history of the United States, from the discovery to the 
present time, would be more useful; especially for schools, and 
to such as had not timey’ fe peruse larger works. As.nothing on 

_ this plan had appeared, = ventured on the work ; and, in 1795, 
published the first edities, of this book, it met with approba- 
_ tion from individuals, ind was introduced into seminaries in va- 
rious parts of the States. Three editions have been sold. This 
' fourth edition is considerably enlarged, and brought down to 
‘the present time. It is hoped the work will still prove accepta- 

ble to the Pape: 
ri ; JOHN M‘CULLOCH. 
Philadelphia, Jan, 1, 1815. 
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| UNITED STATES. 


Of the Discovery of America. 


THE discovery of America is a curious and interest- 
ing object of inquiry. To gain a competent know- - 
ledge of this event, it is necessary to .attend to the 
history of that eminent man, who first brought the new 
savorld to the knowledge of the old, - 

CurisTOPHER COLUMBUS was born in the republic 

of Genoa, abont ie year 1447; at a time when the 
“navigation of Europe was scarcely extended beyond 
_ the limits ofthe Mediterranean, The mariner’s com- 
aes had been invented, and in common use for more 
han a century: yet with the help of this sure guide, 
prompted by the most ardent spirit of discovery, and en- 
couraged by the patronage of princes, the mariners of 
those days rarely ventured from the sight of land, 
They acquired great applause by sailing along the 
coast of Africa, and discovering some of the neigh- 
bouring: islands; but after pushing their researches 
with the greatest industry and perseverance, for more 
than half a century, the Portuguese, who were the 
most fortunate andenterprising, had extended their dis- 
coveries southward no further than the equator, 

The rich commodities of the East had for several . 
ages been brought into Europe by the way of the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean; and it had now beceme 
sable: of the Portuguese to find a passage to Fé 
by sai 


ng round the southern extremity of ] 
A 


‘heroic virtue rendered him universally known and res 
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and then taking an eastern course. This great object 
engaged the general attention of mankind, and drew 
into the Portuguese service adventurers from every 
maritime nation of Europe. But Columbus, by an un- 
common exertion of genius, formed a design no less 
astonishing to the age he lived in, than beneficial to 
posterity, This design was to sail to India by taking 
a western direction. By the accounts of travellers 
who had visited India, that country seemed almost 
without limits on the east; and by attending to the 
spherical figure of the earth, Columbus drew this con- 
clusion, that the Atlantic ocean must be bounded on the 
west, either by India itself, or by some great continent 
not far distant from it, 

This extraordinary man appears to have possessed 
every talent requisite to form and execute the great- 
est enterprises. He was early educated in all the use- 
ful sciences that were taught in that day. He had 
made great proficiency in geography, astronomy, and 
drawing, as they were necessary to his favourite pur- 
suit of navigatiom, He had also been a number of years 
in the service of the Portuguese, and had acquired all 
the experience that their voyages and discoveries could 
afford, His courage and perseveralite had been put to 
the severest test, and the exercise of every amiable and | 


- 
a 


Be 


pected. ona 
To corroborate the theory which he had formed, of 
the existence of a western continent, his discerning 
mind, which always knew the application of every 
circumstance that fell in his way, had observed seve- 
ral facts, which by others*would have passed unnoti- 
ced. In his voyages to the African islands, he had 
found floating ashore, after a long western storm, pie- 
ces of wood, carved in a curious manner; canes ofa 
size unknown in that quarter of the world ; and human 
bodies with very singular features. Fully confirmed 
in his opinion that a considerable portion of the earth 


was still undiscovered, his genius was too vigorous and 


persevering to suffer an idea of this importance to rest 
merely in speculation, as it had done in the minds of 
Plato and Seneca, who appear to have had conjectures 
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of a similar nature; He determined, therefore, to 
bring his favorite theory to the test of actual experi- 
ment. But an object of that magnitude required the 
patronage of a prince ; anda design so extraordinary 
met with al] the obstructions, delay, and disappoint- 
ment, which an age of superstition could invent, and 
which personal jealousy and malice could magnify and 
encourage, Happily for mankind, in this instance, a 
genius capable of devising the greatest undertakings, 
associated in itself a degree of patience and enterprize, 
modesty and confidence, which rendered him superior, 
not only to these misfortunes, but to all the future cala- 
mities of his life. Prompted by the most ardent enthu- 
siasm to be the discoverer of new countries, and fully 
sensible of the advantages that would result to mankind 
from such discoveries, he had the mortification to waste 
away eighteen years of his life, after his system was 
well established in his own mind, before he could ob- 
tain the means of executing his designs, The greatest 
part of this period was spent in successive and fruitless 
solicitations, in Genoa, Portugal, Eegland, and Spain, 

The limits prescribed to this sketch, will prevent 

a detail of all the’ particulars relating to his negocia- 
tion in Spain. In this business he consumed eight 
years, in the various agitations of suspense, expecta- 
tion, and disappointment; till, at length his scheme 
"was adopted by Isabella, who undertook, as Queen of 
tile, to defray the expenses of the expedition ; and 
aa ever after, the friend and patron of 
the hero who projected it. 

Columbus, ee all the ill success in the nego. 
Giation, never ab ted any thing of the honours and 
emoluments which he expected to acquire in the ex- 

edition, obtained from Ferdinand and Isabella, a full 
stipulation of every article contained in his first propo- 
sals, He was constituted high admiral and viceroy of 
all the seas, islands, and continents, which he should 
discover ; with powers to receive one tenth of the 
profics arising from their productions and ¢o merce. % 
These offices and emoluments were to be hereditary in= 
his family. , ae 

- articles being adjusted, the preparations fre. 


9 
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the voyage were brought forward with rapidity ; burt 
they were by no means adequate to the importance of 
the expedition. Three small vessels, scarcely sufficient 
in size to be employed in the coasting business, weré 
appointed to traverse the vast Atlantic; and to en- 
counter the storms and currents that might be expect- 
ed in so lengthy a voyage, through distant and unknown 
seas. But the tedious length of time which Columbus 
had spent in solicitations and suspense, and the pros- 
pect of being soon able to obtain the object of his wish- 
es, induced him to overlook what he could not easily 
remedy, and led him to disregard those circumstances 
Which would have intimidated any other mind, He 
accordingly equipped his small squadron with as much 
expedition as possible, It was manned with ninety 
men, and victualied for one year. With these, on the 3d 
of August, 1492, amidst a vast croud of anxious spec- 
‘ators, he set sail, on an enterprize, which, if we con- 
sider the ill condition of his ships, the inexperience of 
his sailors, the length and uncertainty of his voyage, 
and the consequences that flowed trom it, was the 
most daring and important that ever was undertaken, 
He touched at some of the Portuguese settlements in 
the Canary Islands; where, although he had but a few 
days run, be found his vessels needed refitting, He 
soon made the necessary repairs, and took his departure 
from the westernmost islands that had hitherto been 
discovered. Here he left the tracts of former 
gators, and steered his comrse due west, Zama 
Not many days after he had been at sea, he expe- 
rienced a new scene of difficulty : The sailors now be- 
Zan to contemplate the dangers and uncertain issue of 
4 voyage, the nature and ieee of which was left 
entirely to conjecture. Besides fickleness and timidity, 
Natural to men accustomed to the discipline of a sea- 
faring life, several circumstances contributed to in- 
spire an obstinate and mutinous disposition, which re- 
quired the most consummate art, as well as fortitude 
in the ie to controul. Having been three weeks 
> and experienced the uniferm course of the 

trate winds; which always blow in a western direc- 
tion, they contended that, should they continue the 
same course for a longer period, the same wind would 


Fis. 


never permit them to return to Spain. The magnetic 
needle began to vary its direction. This being the 
first time that phenomenon was ever discovered, it was 
viewed by the sailors with astonishment, and consider- 
ed as an indication that nature itself had changed her 
course, and that Providence was determined to punish 
their audacity in venturing so far beyond the ordinary 
bounds of man. They declared, that the commands of 
their sovereign bad been fully obeyed, in their pro- 
ceeding so many days in the same direction, and so far 
surpassing the attempts of all former navigators, in 
guest of new discoveries. Every talent requisite for 
governing, soothing, and tempering the passions of 
men, is conspicnous in the conduct of Columbus on 
this occasion. The dignity and affability of his man- 
ners, his surprising knowledge and experience in na- 
val affairs, his unwearied and minute attention to the 
duties of his command, gave him a complete ascend- 
ency over the minds of his men, and inspired that 
degree of confidence which would have maintained his 
authority in almost any possible circumstances : But 
here, from the nature of the undertaking, every man 
had Jeisure tofeed his imagination: with all the gloomi- 
» ness and uncertainty of the prospect. Notwithstand- 
ing all the variety of management. with which Colum- 
__ bus addressed himself to their passions ; sometimes by 
soothing them with the prognostics of discovering land, 
ometimes by flattering their ambition, and feasting 
their avarice, with the glory and wealth they would: 
acquire from discovering those rich countries beyond 
the Atlantic, and sometimes by threatening them with 
the displeasure of their sovereign, should timidity and 
disobedience defeat so great an object ; their uneasi- 
nessincreased. From secret whispers, it arose to open 
mutiny and dangerous conspiracy. At length they de- 
termined to rid themsclves of the remonstrances of 
Columbus, by throwing him into the sea, The infec- 
tion spread from ship to ship, and involved officers as 
well as common sailors. They finally lost all sense of 
subordination, and addressed their commander in-an 
insolent manner, demanding to be immediately cone 
cucted back to Spain ; ob tay assured him they would 
o 
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seek their own safety by taking away his life. Co- 
Jumbus, whos¢ sagacity and penetration had discovered 
every symptom of disorder, was prepared for this last 
stage of it, and was sufficiently apprized of the danger 
that awaited him. He found it vain to contend with 
passions he could net controul: he therefore proposed 
that they should obey his orders for three dayslonger ; 
and, should they not discover land ia that time, he 
would then direct his course for Spain. They complied 
with his proposal ; and, happily for mankind, in three 
days they discovered land, The crew of the Piuta in- 
stantly began the Ve /leum, as a hymn of thanksgiving 
to God ; and were joined by those of the other ships, 
with tears of joy and transports of congratulation, 
‘This office of gratitude to heaven was followed by an 
act of justice to their commander: They threw them- 
selves at the feet of Columbus, with feelings of self: 
condemnation mingled with reverence, They imploréd 
him ‘to pdrdon their ignorance, incredulity, and inso- 
lence, which had created him such unnecessary disquiet, 
and so often obstructed the prosecation of his well-con- 
eertéd plan. 

Columbus was the first European who set foot in the 
new world, which he had discovered. He landed in a 
. rich dress, with a naked sword inhis hand s His men, 
followed; and, kneeling down, they all kissed the 
ground which they had so long desired to see. They — 
next erected a erucifix; and, prostrating themsé 
before it, returned thanks to God for conduc 
voyage to such an happy issue. The-place w 
Janded was one of the Bahama isla to which he 
gave the name of San Salvador, and took possession of 
it in the name of their Catholic majesties. 
| Their first interview with the natives was a scene of 
' amusement and compassion on the one part, and of 
astonishment and adoration on the other. The natives 
were entire] ; naked, simple and timorous ; and they 
viewed the Spaniards as~a superior order of beings, 
dreceodals rom the sun, which, in that island, and in 
os t America, was worshipped as a deity. By 
is it was easy for Columbus to perceive the line of 
“ ¢onduct proper to be observed towards that innocent 
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and inoffensive people. Had his companions and suc- 
cessors, of the Spanish nation, possessed the wisdom 
and humanity of that discoverer, the benevolent mind 
would fee] no sensations of regret, in contemplating 
the extensive advantages arising to mankind from the 
discovery of Amicrica 

In this voyage, Columbus discovered the islands of 
Cuba and Hispan iola ; on the latter of which he erected 
asmal! fort, and having left a garrison of thirty-eight 
men, under the command of an officer by the name of 
Arada, he set sail for Spain. He had on beard several 
of the natives, samples of gold, various productions, 
and natural curiosities found in the islaids be had visits 
ed. Returning across the Atlantic, he was overtaken 
by a violent storm, which lasted for several days, and 
increased to such a degree, as baffled all his naval skill, 
aud threatened immediate destruction. In this situa- 
tion, when all were in a state of despair, and it was 
expected that every sea would swallow up the crazy 
vessel, he manifested a serenity of mind, perhaps nev- 
er equalled i in cases of like extremity. He wrote a 
short account of his voyage, and of the discoveries he 
had made, wrapped it in an oiled cloth, and inclosed it 
in a cake of wax, and then put it into an empty cask, 
and threw it overboard, in hopes that some accident 
_ might preserve a deposit of so much importance to 

the world, 

The storm huwever abated ; but near the coast of 
Spain, » he ‘was overtaken by another nearly as violent, 
and driven by distress of weather inte the port of Lis- 
bon. He had now an opportunity, in an interview with 
the king of Portugal, to prove the truth of his system 
by arguments more convincing than those he had be- 
fore advanced, when in the charaeter of an humble 
suitor, 

On the 15th of March, 1493, he arrived in Spain, 
and was received every where with royal honours, his 
family was ennobled, and his former stipulation, res- 
pecting his offices and emoluments, was ratified in the 
most solemn manner, by Ferdinand and Isabella : while 
2]] Europe resounded his praises, and reciprocated their 
joy ~ congratulations on the discovery of a new 
world, 
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The immediate consequence of this was a second 
voyage ; in which Columbus took charge of a squadron 
of seventeen. ships. of considerable burden, Volun- 
teers of all ranks and conditions solicited to be employ- 
ed in this expedition. He carried over fifteen hundred 
petsons, together with all the necessaries for establish. 
ing a colony, and extending his discoveries. In this 
voyage he explored most of the West India islands ; 
but. on his arrival at Hispaniola, he found the garrison 
he left there had been totally demolished by the natives, 
and the fort demolished, e however proceeded in 
the planting of his colony ; and effectually established 
the Spanish authority in that island, But while he was 
thus laying the foundation of their future grandeur in 
South America, some discontented persons, who had 
returned from the colony to Spain, together with his 
former enemies in that kingdom, conspired to accom- 
plish his ruin. . 

They represented his conduct in sucha light at court, 
as fo create uneasiness and distrust in the jealous mind 
of Ferdinand, and made is necessary for Columbus. 
again to return to Spain, in order’ to counteract their 
machinations, and to ebtain such further supplies as 
were necessary to his great political and benevolent 
purposes, On his arrival at court, and Stating, with. 
his usual dignity and confidence, the whole history of 
his transactions abroad, every thing wore a favourable. 
appearance. He was received with usnal honours, and 
again solicited to take charge of another squadron, to 
carry out farther supplies,. to\pursue his discoveries, 
and, in every respect, to use his discretion in extend-- 
ing the Spanish empire in the new world, 

In this third voyage, he discovered the continent of. 
America, at the mouth of the river Oronoko. He 
rectified many disorders in the government of Hispan-- 
iola, which had taken place in his absence sand every 
thing was going on in a prosperous train, when an 
event was announced tohim, which completed his own 
ruin, and gave a fatal turn to the Spanish policy and 
conduct in America. This was the arrival of Francis 


_ de Bovadilla, with a commission to supresede Colum- 


bus in his government ; and with power to arraign him 
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as a criminal, and to judge of his former administra- 
tions. 

It seems that by this time the enemies of Columbus, 
cespairing to complete his overthrow by groundless 
insinuations of mal-conduct, had taken the more effec- 
tual method of exciting the jealousy of their sovereigns. 
From the promising samples of gold, and other valua- 
ble commodities brought from America, they took oc- 
casion to represent to the King and Queen, that the 
prodigious wealth and extent of the countries he had 
discovered, would soon throw such power into the 
hands of the Viceroy, that he would trample on the 
royal authority, and bid defiance to the Spanish pewer. 
These arguments were well calculated for the cold and 
suspicions temper of Ferdinand, and they must have 
had some effect upon the mind of Isabella. The con- 
sequence was the appointment. of Boyadilla, who had 
been the inveterate enemy of Columbus, to take the 
government from his hands. 

This first tyrant of the Spanish nation in America, 
began his administration by ordering Columbus to be 
put in chains on board a ship, and sending him prison- 
erto Spain, By relaxing discipline, he introduced dis- 
order and licentiousness throughout the colony. He 
subjected the natives to a mosp miserable servitude, 
and apportioned them out in large numbers among his 
adherents, Under this severe treatment perished in a 


short time, many thousands of those innocent people. | 


Columbus was carried in his fetters to the Spanish 
court, where the king and queen either feigned or felt 
a sufliciest regret at the conduct of Bovadilla towards 
this illustrious prisoner. He was not only released 
from confinement, but treated with all imaginable res- 
pect. But, although the king endeavoured to expiate 
ibe offence, by censuring and recalling Bovadilla, he 
appointed N. Ovando to succeed him in the govern- 
ment; and ever after refused so reinstate Columbus, 
or to fulfil any of the conditions on which the discove- 
ries were undertaken. After two years solicitation for 
this or some other-employment, he at length obtained 
asquadron of four small vessels, to attempt new disco- 
veries. He now set outwith the ardour and enthusi- 
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asm of a young adventurer, in quest of what was al- 
ways his favourite object, a passage into the Sonth Sea, 
by which he might sail to India. Several months, in 
the most boisterous season of the year, he spent in €x- 
ploring the coast round the gulf of Mexico, in hopes 
of finding the intended navigation. At length he-was 
shipwrecked, and driven ashore on the island of Ja- 
maica, 

His cup of calamities seemed now completely full. 
He was cast upon an island of savages, without pro- 
visions, without any vessel, and thirty leagues from 
any Spanish settlement. About four months after- 
wards, a vessel came to his relief; and Columbus, 
worn out with fatigues, and broken by misfortunes, re- 
turned, for the last time, to Spain. Here a new dis- 
tress awaited him, which he considered as one of the 
greatest he had suffered: This was the death of queen 
Isabella, his last and greatest friend. 

He did not suddenly ‘abandon himself to despair : 
He called upon the justice and patriotism of the king ; 
and, in terms of dignity, demanded the fulfilment of 
his former contract. Notwithstanding his age and in- 
firmities, he even solicited to be further employed in 
extending the career of discovery: But Ferdinand 
avoided any decisions on these subjects, in hope that 
the declining health of Columbus would soon rid the 
court of the remonstrances of a man, whose extraor- 


dinary merit, was, in their opinion, a sufficient occa- — 


sion of destroying him. In this they were not disap- 
pointed, 

Columbus ended his useful and active life, at Val- 
lidolid, on the 2Cth of May, 1506, in the 59th year of 
his age. He died witha composure of mind, suited to 
the magnanimity which distingnished his character ; 
and with sentiments of piety, becoming that supreme 
respect for religion, which he manifested in every oc- 
currence of his life. The court of Spain buried him 
magnificently.in the cathedral of Seville, and erected a 
tomb over him, with this inscription : 


€ Colunibus has givena new world to the kingdoms 
of Castile and Leon,”’ oF 
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Some years after Columbus had made his first voy- 
age, Americus Vespucius, a native of Florence, also 
in the service of Spain, sailed to the new world. He 
Wrote a history of his voyage, with remarks on such 
parts of the coast as he had visited. As it was the 
first description of any part of the country that was 
published, it was read with eagerness and ad niration, 
He framed his narrative so as to make it appear that 
he had discovered the continent ; and, by being a man 
of address, had the honour of giving his name to half 
the globe. 


The successful termination of the voyage of Colum- 
bus filled Europe with astonishment ; and his flatter- 
ing account of the countries he had visited, excited a 
desire in several nations to obtain a share of the do- 
minion and wealth of the new ‘world. The English 
Were the second Europeans that visited America. Pro- 
positions were made to Henry VII. by some of his 
subjects, to engage in a voyage of discovery. He ap- 
proved of the plan. But that nation, whose ships now 
cover every sea, had not a native capable of taking the 
direction of such a voyage. Sebastian Calor, a Vene- 
tian, who had settled in Bristol, was entrusted with the 
command of four vessels. He received a commission 

a Henry in March 1495 ; and sailed in May 1197. 
After a few weeks, he discovered and landed in New- 
foundland, and soon reached the continent of North 
America. He ranged along the coast from Labrador to 
Virginia, without attempting either settlement or cun- 
quest, and then returned to England. 


The discovery of America was a most important 

F : 
event in the history of the world. It brought one 
half of the globe into connection with the other, and 


caused great chavges in the commerce and palitics of 
Europe, 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Settlement of the United States. 


THE Spaniards, immediately after the discovery of 
the new world, sent out colonies, and took possession 
of the precious mines, and other valuable commodities 
ofthe country. The Portuguese and Dutch soon after- 
wards planted colonies in the southern ‘continent. The 
French followed the British’ to North Ameica ; and 
much blood and treasure was expended in contests 
about their respective possessions, 

America was inhabited by numerous tribes of In- 
dians. The rights of these original proprietors of the 
soil were entirely disregarded by the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope. They not only appropriated to themselves, or 
granted to their subjects, the whole continent, but the 
fives and liberty of the natives were often equally dis- 
regarded. Horrid cruelties, especially in South Ame- 
vica, were exercised upon them. Millions were des- 
troyed, and the remainder, after bloody contests, were 
forced to relinquish their country, or submit tothe 
yoke of the invaders, 

But the transactions in the southern continent do not — 
come under our view. It is North America, and that 
part of it which comprehends the United States, that 
claims our attention. : 

It is pleasing and instructive to contemplate the or- 
igin and progress of society. Seldom, indeed, can this 
be done with precision. The first period of most na- 
tions are so enveloped inobscurity, or disguised by fable, 
that a ‘few detached facts can only be collected of their 
early history. But the British colonies were settled 
in an enlightened and inquisitive age; and the facts and 
memorials of their proceedings are preserved: An op- 
portunity is thereby afforded of tracing their history 
from the first settlement by a feeble body of emigrants, 
among tribes of savages, in an uncultivated desert, te 


their becoming great and powerful states, and forming 


an independent empire, 
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After the discovery by Cabot, near eighty- years 
elapsed, before any attempts were made to colonise the 
country by the English ; and it was upwards of a cen- 
tury befere any permanent settlement was effected, 
Affairs of more immediate importance pressed upon the 
government ; and the nature and advantages of com- 
merce were but little understood. The nation was 
deficient in naval skill, and had scarcely any manufac- 
tures. But in the reign of Elizabeth commercial en- 

_ terprize spread among the people. The importance 
* of the Spanish colonies in America became evident, 
~ from the growing power of that nation, And a spirit 

of rivalship, as well as views of commerce, incited the 
English to improve the discoveries they had made in 
the new world. 


VIRGINIA. 


The first charter for settling a colony was granted 
by queen Elizabeth to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in 1578. 
She authorised him to discover, and take possession of 
all remote and barbarous lands, not inhabited by any 
_ christian people ; vesting in him, his heirs, and assigns, 
; the full right of property in the soil, and gave him ju- 
_ risdiction in the territory he shculd occupy. The lands 
_to be held of the crown of England ; and the settlers to 
snjoy all the privileges of Englishmen. 
ir Humphrey, vested with these powers, conducted 
two expeditions to America, without making any set- 
tlement. In the last voyage he perished, after taking 
possession of Newfoundland, in the name of his sove- 
reign. 
The spirit of adventure was too ardent to be damped 
by the failure of this enterprize. Sir Walter Raleigh 
in !584, obtained a similar patent from Elizabeth. He 
immediately equipped two smali vessels, and directed : 
the commanders to explore the countries he intended to 
settle. They landed near Albemarle Sound, in North 
Carolina. After trading afew weeks with the natives, J 
and visiting some parts of the continent, they returned 
to England. Elizabeth was delighted with their des- 
" cription of the country. She gave it the name of Virgi- 
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nia, as it had been discovered in the reign of a virgin 
queen. 

Encouraged by the report of his captains, Sir Wal- 
ter immediately sent out a colony of one hundred and 
eight persons They fixed their residence on the is- 
land of Roanoke. These adventurers, like most of the 
first settlers, neglected agriculture, and turned their 
attention chiefly to search for mines of gold and silver. 
Disappointed in their darling pursuit, and being ready 
to perish with famine, they returned in about a year to 
England. 

During their intercourse with the natives, they ac- 
quired a relish for smoking tobacco, and first introduced 
this custom into Britain, It soon became fashionable ; 
and by an unaccounable caprice, this useless and nause- 
ons weed spread universally, and is used by people of 
every class, and in every climate. 

About the same time the potatoe was brought to Eng- 
land from America. This invaluable and wholesome 
root, which multiplies the articles of food, and dimin- 
ishes the chance of famine, met with a very different 
reception. While tobacco was extolled as possessing 
numberless imaginary virtues, the potatoe was neglect- 
ed, and many bad qualities were ascribed to it. It was 
cultivated in gardens as a curiousity, but came not into 
general use, for more than an hundred years afterwards, 

Not discouraged by the failure of his first attempr, 
Sir Walter, in 1587, sent outa more numerous colony. 
They landed at Roanoke ; but were never afterwards 
heard of, 

No further attempts were made at colonization, du- 
ring the reign’ of Elizabeth, England was engaged 
in war with Spain, and her national existence being 
threatened, by the armament styled the Invincible Ar- 
mada, the exersions of all her people were required 
for immediate defence. Sir Walter also had relinquish- 
his patent. On the accession of James I. tothe throne, 
he made peace with Spain, and the project of establish- 
ing colonies was revived. An association for this pur- 
pose, was entered into by men of rank and business. 
‘They laid their plan before the king, and petitioned 
him for authority to carry it into execution, He granted 
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their request; and divided America, from the J4th to 
the 45th degree of north latitude, into two nearly equal 
districts; called South and North Virginia. The first 
part was allotted to a company in London: and the 

* other to certain persons, mostly residing in Plymouth. 
Their charters were of the same tenor. By them the 
supreme power was vested ina council resident in Eng- 
land, and the subordinate jurisdiction in a conncil resi- 
ding in the colony ; the members of both were to be 
nominated by the king, and to act conformable to his 

“instructions; the colonists were entitled to the rights 
of Englishmen, and were to enjoy a free trade.— The 
proprietors, on receiving their charters, immediately 
prepared to settle their respective colonies ; little im- 
agining they were laying the foundation of powerful 
and independent states. 

The first settlement was made in the southern colony, 
which at length only retained the name of Virginia. 
One hundred and five men, embarked in three vessels 
under Capt. Newport, sailed for the old settlement of 
Roanoke, but were driven by a storm to the mouth cf 
Chesapeak Bay. They sailed up this spacious inlet, 
and entered James’ River, Delighted with the ap- 
pearance of the country, they determintd to fix their 
residence here. They tovk passession of a peninsula, 
and built James’ Town, in April, 1607. 

These emigrants were not well qualified to settle 
and improve an uncultivated country. Many of them 
were dissipated and profligate, incapable _ of subor- 
dination, and destitute of that industry and economy 
which their situation required. Dissentions broke out 
among their leaders; they were involved in a war 
with the natives; they suffered fron famine and dis- 
ease ; and inthe course of six months, one haif their 
number died. The energy and talents of captain Smith, 
who at first had*been deprived of his seat in the coun- 
cil, saved the colony from utterruin. Being advanced 
to the chief command, he restored order, overawed 
the savages, and acquired a stock of provisions. But 
in an excursion against the"Indians, he was made pri- 
soner, aud condemned to death by Powhatan, the king, 
At the moment the sentence was to be executed, Pos 
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cahontas, his favourite daughter, rushed between cap- 
tain Smith and the executioner. With tears and en- 
treaties, she prevailed upon her father to spare his life} 
and soon after she procured his liberty. 

In a few years, this Indian princess, with the consent 
of her father, married Mr. Rolfe, an English planter. 
She went with him to England, and was baptized into 
the Christian faith. She died on her return to Virgi- 
iia, leaving one son; from whom are descended some 
of the most respectable families in Virginia 

On captain Smith’s return to james’ Town, he found 
the colonists in the utmost distress. Their wants, how- 
ever, were soon supplied, and their numbers increased 
by arrivals from England. But as captain Smith was 
obliged to return home, the new settlers continued to 
neglect the cultivation of the earth, and spent their 
time in searching for gold. Their former miseries of 
course returned, and they encreased to such a degree, 


that of five hundred settlers, in a few months only sixty 


remained. It was then determined to abandon the 
country. They set sail in 1609 ; but before they reach- 
ed the mouth of James’ river, they were fortunately 
amet by Lord Delaware, with three ships from Eng- 
jand, having on board a considerable stock of provisions, 
and some new settlers. He had been appointed gov- 
ernor of the colony, and brought with him anew char- 
ter from the king, wherein the privileges of the pro- 


“ prietors were enlarged, 


Lord Delaware prevailed on the former settlers to 
return with him to James’ Town. Under his wise 
administration, the colony once more began to assume 
a promising appearance, and the inhabitants thought no 
more of abandoning the country. 

Until the year 1613, the lands were cultivated by the 
joint labours of the settlers, and the preduce carried 


. into a common store, from which each inhabitant re- 


ceived a stated allowance. This was a great error, 
and retarded the progress of improvement. The land 
was now laid off in lots, and one granted to each indi- 
vidual. This gave a spring to industry ; and it was 
yeckoned that more labour was performed ina day, 
than was formerly in aweek. The colony henceforth 
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enjoyed plenty of the necessaries of life, and the way 
was prepared for future opulence. 

As the demand for tobacco encreased in England, the 
Virginians, about 1616, began to cultivate that com- 
modity ; which soon became the principal article of ex- 
port. Avout this time, a Dutch ship from Guinea, 
sailed up James’ River, and sold part of her cargo of 
slaves to the planters. This base traffic being introdu- 
ced, continued to increase, till it has become a serious 
evil. Near one half the population of the southern 
states consists of slaves, which it is equally difficult to 
liberate, or to retain in bondage. 

The colonists were chiefly males, who, constrained 
to live single, had little attachment to the country. A 
considerable number of young women, of humble birth,. 
but unexceptionable character, were in !616, sent 
over by the council in London, The planters received. 
them with fondness, and engaged to pay the price of 
their pas age in tobacco. The debts contracted on 
their account, had the preference in Jaw to-all others, 
The Virginians now considered the country as belong- 
ing to them and their children, and became more at- 
tached to it, and interested in its prosperity, 

Convicts were introduced about the same time; and 
were sold as servants for a certain number of years, 

The colony had hitherto been governed by the laws: 
of the corporation in England, or its officers in James” 
Town ; and martial law, had for some time been in 
use. But in 1619, the representative form, so dear to 
freemen, was introduced. A general assembly was 
summoned by Governor Yardley. Delegates from 
eleven corporations appeared, and with the governor 
and council, assumed the legislative authority. The 
Jaws-they enacted, however, were of no force, till 


transmitted to London, for the approbation of the com- 
, pany, and returned under its seal, 


Virginia was fast advancing in numbers and wealth,, 
when an event took place, which bronght it to the 
brink of ruin. The Indians, though apparently on. 
good terms with the colonists, had for some years been. 
meditating their destruction, They laid their plans 
with the greatest secresy, and resolved to cut them off 

Be 
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by a general massacre, On the 22d of March, 1622, 
at mid-day, the attack was made, They rushed at 
once on the different settlements, when the people 
were secure, and scattered abroad at their labour, and 

. murdered man, woman, and child. In one hour near 
one fourth of the colony was cut off. The destruction 
would have been greater, had not a converted Indian 
given information in time to save James’ Town, and 
the places adjacent A bloody war ensued, in which 
neither old nor young ef the Indians were spared. By 
an unjustifiable retaliation, the colonists allured the 
Indians by offers of peace,and when they had returned’ 
to their former settlements, perfidiously fell upon them, 
and murdered all they found, Some tribes were to- 
tally extirpated. 

The council in London, having divided into factions, 
and king James being displeased at their proceedings, 
he directed the Attorney General to institute a suit 
against them, The cause was tried in the court of King’s 
Bench, Their charter was forfeited, and all the pow- 
ers granted by it returned to the king, The colony 
had not on the whole been prosperous under the direc- 
tion of the company, A great expense was incurred, 
and small returns had been made. Of nine thousand 
persons who emigrated thither, scarcely eighteen 
hundred remained at the dissolution of the company in 
1624. The colony then became a royal government, 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the crown, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Having traced the proceedings of the London com- 
pany, til] the forfeiture of their charter, we shall next 
view the progress of the Plymouth company, in set- 
tling the second or northern colony. Their first at- 
tempts were feeble and unfortunate. A vessel fitred 
out by them in 1606, was taken by the Spaniards. The 
next year, afew emigrants landed at Sagahadoc. They 
arrived in August, and during the winter suffered se- 
verely by sickness and death. Next spring the re- 
mainder retarned to Fngland. Nothing farther was 
attempted for several years, but fishing voyages to 
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Cape Cod, and some trifling trade with the natives.— 
Captain Smith, whom we have already mentioned, 
commanded a vessel in this traffic in 1614, He explor- 
edthe coast, and drew a-map of its bays and harbeurs. 
On his return, he laid it before prince Charles, and 
described the country in such a pleasing manner, that 
the young prince declared it should be called New 
England. 5 : 

The immediate cause of settling the northern colo- 

“ny, was the persecution carried on in England, on ac- 
count of religious opinions. When Henry VIII. sepa- 
rated from the church of Rome, he still retained the 
prelatical government, and pompous ceremonies of 
that church. Many of the people were desirous of a 
further reformation. The Puritans, as they were cal. 
led, chiefly inclined to the Presbyterian mode of church 
government, which establishes an equality among the 
pastors, and entirely rejects the Roman ceremonies.— 
But some went further, and embraced the Independent 
scheme, which places pastors and people upon a level, 
and gives every congregation complete jurisdiction in 
its own affairs. The sacred rights of conscience were 
atthat time but little understood, and the idea of tol- 

eration was urknown. The government of England 
reguired a strict cbservance of the rites it established, 
and enacted severe Jaws against non-conformity. The 
levelling principles of the Brownists, or Independents, 
were the mest obnoxious ; and the professors of them 
were often punished with rigour, both by civil and ec- 
clesiastical courts, About 1608, a body of these peo- 
ple fled to Holland, and settled under Mr. Robinson, 
their pastor, After some years, they became discon- 
tented with their situation, and resolved to remove io 
America, Their first object was to ask the free exer- 
cise of religion, Though king James refused the rea- 
sonable request, he gave a verbal promise not to mo- 
lest them, while they continued peaceable subjects,— 
On this slender security, they applied to the London 
Company for a tract of land, which was readily ob- 
tained. E ; 

They intended to settle on Hudson’s River ; bur the 
captain of the vessel, designedly, it is said, carried them 
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as far north as Cape Cod. This was beyond the lim 
of the company. But it was so late in the year, that 
here they were necessarily obliged to take up their 
abode. They chose a situation, which they called 
New Plymoath; and having signed a compact for the 
rule of their government, they landed on the 11th o 
November, 1620, 

The emigrants were but one hundred and one in 
number ; and were but poorly provided for the severe 
winter that ensued. Nearly one half of them perished 
before spring, by famine and disease. ‘The population 
of the settlement encreased slowly, and at the end of 
three years, did not exceed three hundred souls. They 
subsisted as a voluntary, independent society ; but 
were never incorporated by charter, and at last were 
united to Massachusetts Bay. 

The government in England, under the counsels of 
archbishop Laud, growing more oppressive, and the 
number and zeal] of the Puritans encreasing, many be- 
gan to turn their eyes to New England, as a place 
where they might enjoy their religious opinions with 
freedom. An association was formed in order to settle 
acolony in Massacuusetts Bay. A tract of land 
was purchased from the Plymouth council in 1627, and 
a charter granted by king Charles the following year. 
The adventurers had the right of the soil, and the pow- 
ers of government conferred on them, The first goy- 
ernor, and assistants, were named by the king ; their 
successors were to be chosen by the corporation ; the 
legislative powers to be exercised by the proprietors.. 
They were allowed a free trade, and were to be ace 
counted natural born subjects. 

Soon afier receiving this charter, upwards of three 
hundred persons, mostly Puritans, embarked for New- 
England. They landed at Salem in 1629, where they 
found a few of their brethren, who had emigrated the 
preceding year Their first care was to form themselves 
into into a church state, on the Independent or Con- 
gregational plan. Among the emigrants, were a few, 
who preferred the ritua] of the church of England, and’ 
being offended at the total abolition of it, assembled 
separately for public worship. But the Independents, 
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believing the plan of their church perfect, would allow 
of no deviation from it, With an inconsistency not un- 
‘common among men, they denied to others the pri- 
vileges they had claimed for themselves. They had 
just fled from persecution, yet instantly became perse- 
cutors. The governor summoned the chief malcontents 
“before him; and, though they were men of note, ex- 
“pelled them from the colony. 
- Anumber of persons of wealth and respectable fa- 
milies in England, intending to embark for Massachu- 
“setts, were desirous to have the corporate powers of 
“the company transferred to that country. In a general 
court, held for this purpose, all the rights of the com- 
pany were vested in a governor, deputy governer, and 
eighteen assistants ; together with the people. 

This salutary measure being effected, in the year 
1650, fifteen hundred persons sailed for the colony. On 

‘their arrival, they laid the foundation of Boston, 
Charleston, and other towns, They proceeded to reg- 

ulate their own civil and ecclesiastical policy ; .and en- 

acted a law, that none should have any share in the 
‘government, but such as were members of the church, 
As the clergy were the principal judges of the qualifi- 
tions that entitled a man to this privilege, they, in ef- 
fect, held the rights of every freemen in their hands, 
and gained great influence in the affairs of the state. 
This law was repealed by order of Charles II. 

The settlements becoming more numere - and 
widely dispersed, it was inconvenient for the freemen 
to attend personally to the affairs of the corporation. 
In 1634 they elected representatives to appear in their 
name. The delegates met, and in conjunction with the 
governor, and assistants, considered themselves as the 
supreme legislature of the colony ; and enacted that no 
tax should be raised, and no public office appointed, 
but in the general assembly, 

The colony had deviated from its charter, in or- 
ganizing both its civil and ecclesiastical government ; 
and had acted as independent of England. These pre~ 
ceedings offended king Charles and his ministers, and 

he was about to new model the colony. But the dif- 


ference between the king and the parliament coming 
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to a crisis, his attention was called to more domesti 
and interesting concerns, and the colony had leisure t 
pursue its plans, 

Notwithstanding the care taken to maintain uniform 
ity in religion, theological controversies arose, an 
greatly agitated the people. Several persons deemed 
heretics were banished, and others voluntarily went 
in quest of new settlements. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 


Mr. Roger Williams, a clergyman, being obliged to 
leave Massachusetts, on account of his religious tenets 
travelled southward, accompanied with a number of 
his hearers. They received a grant of lands from the 
Indians in 1634, which they called Providence. Other 
emigrants afterwards acquired Rhode Island. In these 
settlements the inhabitants united by a voluntary com- 
pact. Full toleration of religious opinions was estab- 
lished. This liberal policy soou drew a number of set- 
tlers, and the colony became populous’ In 1674, 
Providence and Rhode Island were incorporated as one 
government by king Charles the II. on such liberal and 
democratic principles, that the charter then granted, 
still continues the constitution of the state. ; 


Be CONNECTICUT. | 
dy of people emigrated from Massachusetts, 


with the consent of the government, andin 1635, set- 
tled on Connecticut River. Next year emigrants 
. 4 England founded New Haven. This colony at 
first tried to bring into practice, that refined, but im- 
practicable speculation of having all things in commen. 
But they soon relinquished this plan, as it only pro- 
duced id!cness and waste. None were accounted free- 
men, but such as were members of the church ; and 
they were severe against heretics They ordered that 
the judicial laws of Moses should be the mode of pro- 
ceeding against criminals. 
Connecticut and New Haven continued two distinct 
colonies for many years ; at length a royal charter was 
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ebtained in 1665, from Charles IJ. constituting the two 
colonies, for ever one body corporate and politic, by 
the name of Connecticut. This charter is still the 
constitution of the state. It is remarkable that Charles, 
whose government in Britain was arbitrary and op- 
pressive, should establish liberal governments in some 
of his colonies. 


- 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE, 


A settlement was made in 1623, under a grant of 
_ the Plymouth company ; but the religious differences in 
Massachusetts, was the chief occasion of peopling New 
Hampshire. Mr. Wheelwright, an eminent minister, 
was banished for holding tenets that were condemned 
by the ruling party. A. number of his people joined 
him, and advancing towards the north. founded the 
town of Exeter, in 1637, having first purchased the 
 Jands from the natives. This colony was long harras- 
7 sed by the éonflicting titles of different proprietors,— 
For several years it was united with Massachusetts, but 
~ in 1679, it was finally erected into a distinct govern- 
ment, by a charter from the king. 


In 1643, the colonies of New Haven, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, entered into a con- 
federacy, under the name of the United Colonies of 
New England ; which continued till 1686. It was then 
stipulated, that two commissioners from each colony, 
should meet annually, to decide on matters of common 
concern ; that the votes of six members should bind the 
whole ; that in every war, each colony should furnish 
its quota of men, money, and provisions, in proportion 
sto the number of people ; and that every colony should 
be distinct, and have exclusive jurisdiction within its 
ownterritory. 

Though the strong members of this confederacy did 
not always act in a liberal manner towards their asso- 
ciates, yet it encréased the power and security of the 
whole, 

Frem the first settlement at New Plymouth, tn 1620, 
until 1640, when the Puritans gained the ascendency 
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in England, and the emigration ceased, it was compu 
ted, that twenty-one thousand two hundred Britis 
subjects had arrived. Since «that time, the num 
ber has encreased almost solely by natural populatio 
For some years after the settlement, the colonists ha 
_to struggle with many difficulties. The Indians were 
often hostile, the country was covered with wood, th 
Winters were long and severe, subsistence was scanty, 
and many perished with disease. But the survivor 
were not discouraged. Amidst all their hardships, they 
counted themselves happy in being governed by thei 
own laws, and allowed their own mode of worship. 
In a few years they overawed the natives; the neces: 
saries of life became plenty ; they began to export 
lumber, and apply themselves to the fisheries ; and 
laid the foundation of that commerce, which has sinc 
been carried to a very great extent. ; 
As the colonies in New England were indebted fo 
their origin to religion, and the first settlers were de 
sirous of further purity in the discipline and govern: 
ment of the church, than they were allowed in their 
native country, these motives gave a peculiar tincture 
to the character and institutiens of the people ; as has 
been noticed in several instances But they also re- 
markably fitted them for encountering the dangers, and 
surmounting the obstacles of their new. and untried sit- 
uation They were a sober, industrious, and perse- 
vering people ; and a portion of the same spirit among 
their descendants, finally led them to liberty, indepen. 
dence, and peace. 


Having been particular in the detail of the settle- 
ments in Virginia and New, England, which may be 
considered as the original and parent colonies; we shall 
be more brief in our account of the others: as being 
less interesting ; and mention only the time and mo- 
tive of their establishment. 


MARYLAND. 


In June, 1652, Charles I. granted to Lord Baltimore 
that country now called Maryland, The charter of 
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Virginia included this territory, and the company aye 
plained of the grant as a violation of their rights. The 
first emigration consisted of two hundred gentleman, 
chiefly Roman Catholics, of considerable fortune, wit 
“their adherents. Like the Puritans of New England, 
- they hoped to enjoy in the wilderness, that liberty of 
conscience, and worship, they were denied in their nay 
tive country. They landed in Maryland in 1633.— 
‘Governor Calvert, brother to Lord Baltimore, purchas- 
ed of the Indians the right of soil, and with their con- 
sent, took possession of their town, which he called 
- St. Marys. The country was settled with ease. The 
plan of the government was liberal, and every person 
was secured in the right of worshipping God, accord- 
ing to his conscience.. The settlers applied them- 
selves to the cultivation of tobacco, and the country 
_ soon became flourishing and populous. 

Maryland was the first colony in America that was 
erected into a province of the British empire. In 
1639, the representatives of the freemen met in gene- 
_ ral assembly. 


CAROLINA, 


This country was taken possession of by a company 
of French Protestants, who fied from persecution, and 
settled near Albemarle River. This colony was ex- 
tirpated by the Spaniards. In 1662, Charles II. grant- 
ed the country to Lord Clarendon, and seven cther 
noblemen, and in 1669, the proprietors sent over a 
number of settlers, who fixed their residence at the 
place where Charleston now stands. A constitution was 
formed for the colony, at the desire of the proprietors, 
by the famons Mr. John Locke. Never was the fal. 
lacy of theory, when applied to new and untried situ- 
ations, more fully manifested than in this instance. 
Mr. Locke was one of the most acute philosophers of 
the age, and though his constitution was ingenious, it 
_ wastotally inapplicable to the state of the country ; 

and after being many years a source of disaniet, was 
at last totally changed. This colony was long in an 
unsettled and unprosperous state. The Episcopalians 
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and Dissenters quarrelled about religion; the people 
were harrassed by the Indians, and invaded by the 
French and Spaniards ; they suffered by famine, and 
perished by disease. The government of the proprie- 
tors being disastrous, they in 1719, gave up the inter. 
est to the crown, and the colony became a royal gov- 
ernment. Under the protectien of equal laws, com. 
merce extended, agriculture flourished, and the colo- 
nies increased in population and wealth. 

In 1728, the country was divided into two different 
colonies, called North and South Carolina. 


NEW YORK. 


in 1614, the Dutch settled in New York and New 
jersey, and named the country New Netherlands. A 
few years afterwards, the Swedes settled on several 
‘parts east and west of Delaware River, and kept pos- 
session till 1654, when they were overpowered by the 
Dutch. i 

Charles II. resolved to assert his right to this terri- 
tory. In 1664, he grated to his brother, the Duke of 
York, the region extending from the western banks of 
Connecticut river, to the eastern shore of Delaware, 
together with Long Island, conferring on him the civil 
and military powers of government. Colonel Nichols 
was sent, with four frigates, and three hundred soldiers 
to reduce the county. The Dutch governor being 
unable to make resistanee, the New Netherlands sub- 
mitted to the English erown; and Nichols instantly 
entered upon the exercise of power, as deputy-govern- 
or of New York for the Duke of York, afterwards 
james H. 


NEW JERSEY. 


About the sare time the Duke of York, disposed of 
New Jersey to Lord Berkeley, and Sir George Carteret, 
The plan of government was liberal; and the colony 
soon became populous. The proprietors divided their 
property by line from north to south; hence the names 
of East and West Jersey. Jn 1722, the province be- | 
came a reyal government, | 
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¥ PENNSYLVANIA. 


wy : 

PENNSYLVANIA was next settled. Mr. William 
Penn, the celebrated Quaker, presented a petition to 

Charles II, in June 1680, stating not only his relation- 
ship to his father, the late Admiral, for whom his ma- 
_ jesty had designed a grant of territory ; but also that 

fhe was deprived of a debt due from the crown, when 

the exchequer was shut: He prayed for a grant of 
lands lying to the northward of Maryland, and west- 
“ward of the Delaware ; and added, that by his interest, 

he might be able to setrle a colony, which in time would 
repay his claims. The next year the patent was grant- 
ed, and in 1682, Philadelphia was founded. 

William Penn, not satisfied with the authority of the 
king of England to grant the lands of the natives, made 
purchases of the soil from themselves. He introduced 
into his colony the most liberal - plan of policy ; allow- 
ed full liberty of conscience, and granted lands to set- , 
"tlers on easy terms. By these means the colony be- 
~ came the most flourishing of any in America. 


ae 


: DELAWARE. 


DeLawaze was settled at the same time, by Mr. 
Penn, who purchased the territory from the duke of 
York, Many years before his arrival, a colony of 
Dutch and Swedes, had settled on the banks of the De+ 
laware. Mr. Penn says he was kindly received by 
them, and that they were a sober laborious people, with 
large families of children, The proprietary govern- 
ment continued in Pennsylvania and Deleware, until 
the revolution in 1776, 


kK GEORGIA. 
It now remains to give some account of the settle- 
ment of Georgia In 1752, a number of gentlemen, 


considering the great benefit that might arise from set- 
tling the tract of land between the river Savannah and 
Alatahama, petitioned the king for a charter, which 
was granted in June the same year, 


ee 
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In the beginning of November, about one hundr 
and sixteen persons presented themselves, most of the 
labouring people, and were furnished with working 
tools of all kinds, stores, and small arms. Mr. Ogle 
‘horpe, one of the trustees, generously attended these 
emigrants to Carolina, where they arrived in January 
i733, 4 

They soon after proceeded to the country allotted 
for them; and having purchased Jamd from the Creek 
Indians, founded the town of Savannah, This colony 
was long before it attained to population or strength, 
ewing to the impracticable system of government ese 
tablished by the proprietors. They expended large 
sums of money’ with the most upright intentions ; but 
the inhabitants were in a state of confusion and wretch- 
edness, In 1752, they surrendered their charter ta 
the king. But it was not till the peace in 1763, that 
ihe province began to prosper; since that time it has 
rapidly improyed, 


CHAP If, 


From the Seitlement of the United States, till the 7 
Year 1763. sf 


IN the manner just related, was the North American 
gontinent divided into distinct colonies; not one of 
which, except Georgia, was settled at the expense of 
the British government. The emigrants were at the 
whole charge of transporting themselves, and purcha- 
sing the Jands from the natives. And it was owing to 
their perseverance and industry, that the country was* 
changed from a desolate wilderness, to a land abound. 
ing with every thing fit for the habitation of civilized 
man, 

In the space of one hundred and fifty years, settle- 
ments were extended fifteen hundred miles on the sea- 
- coast, and three hundred miles tothe westward. The 


he 
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jnhabitants amounted to upwards of three millions ; and 
their agriculture and commerce had increased, so as 

not only to enrich themselves, but to increase the re- 
venue of the parent state. 

The blessings of a free government, and of religious 
liberty, were fully manifested in the rapid progress of 
the British Colonies, Though the countries planted 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese were superior in uat- 
ural riches, yet these colonies, being under many re- 
straints, and oppressive regulations, as to government, 
trade, and religion, they never attained to strength and 
consequence equal to the English settlements. It is 
also observable, that the colonies whose policy and 
government were the most liberal, who observed jus- 
tice and good faith in their dealings with the natives, 

and whose inhabitants were in a state of the greatest 
equality, rose the highest in prosperity and impor- 
tance; and that those provinces in whichslaves were 
the most numerous, were far inferior to their neigh- 

bours in strength, population, and real wealth. 


When James I, made those magnificent grants, al- 
teady mentioned, to the London and Plymouth compa- 
nies, the value and extent of the American territory 
was out little known. The continent was supposed to 
be of small breadth, and several of the charters con- 
veyed the rights of soil from sea to sea. Subsequent 
grants frequently interferred with former ones, Hence 
Virginia remonstrated against the patent to Lord Bal- 
timore, and Lord Baltimore opposed the grant to Wil- 
liam Penn. Disputes about their boundaries long sub- 
sisted between several of the colonies. Vermont was 
claimed both by New Hampshire and New York; after 
a long contest, in which some lives were lost, the in- 
habitants, about 1775, set up a government of their 
own, The most memorable and longest contest was 
between Connecticut and Pennsylvania. The charter 
of Connecticut extended that colony to the South Sea; 
New York being in possession of the Dutch, no claim 
was made upon it; but settlements were made beyond 
itin 1754, at Wyoming, on rhe Susquehannah. This 
country was included in the charter to William Penn, 

. ¢€ 9 ; 
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As the settlers in Pennsylvania extended themselves 
they caine in collision with the people from Connect} 
cut; and both parties supported their claims by force 
of arms. The dispute, in 1782, ‘was submitted to 
court, under the authority of Congress, who decided 
_ in favour of Pennsylvania. ; 
The colonies first settled in America, were under the 
direction of the exclusive corporations in England. It 
was soon discovered that this mode of government wag 
unfriendly both to their liberty and prosperity, and 
yielded no returns to the companies for the expense 
they had incurred in their settlement. Most of the 
charters were forfeited for mismanagement, or volun- 
tarily delivered up to the king. The inhabitants o 
Massachusetts always manifested an independent spi 
rit, and modelled their constitution according to thei 
own will. During the civil wars of England, the parh- 
ament, who were Puritans, granted them several im« 
munities in trade, which greatly increased their pros- 
perity above the other colonies. After the restoration, 
during the latter years of Charles II, and the short 
reign of James 11, they fell under the displeasure of 
these monarchs. The charter of Massachusetts was 
vacated by law, and the colony constituted a royal gov- 
ernment, Strong representations were made against 
this measure: but James had determined to reduce all 
the colonies to an immediate dependence on the crown, 
The prosecution of this plan was prevented by the re-_ 
volution in 1638, On the accession of king William to 
the throne of Britain, Massachusetts hoped for the res- 
toration of her ancient charter. In this she was dis- 
appointed. A new one was granted, in which her pri- 
vileges were abridged in various important particulars, 
The governor and deputy-governor were appointed 
by the crown. The governer was empowered to call, 
adjourn, and dissolve the assembly at his pleasure, and 
had the appointment of the most of the civil and military 
officers of the colony. By this charter New Plymouth 
Was united with Massachusetts. 


Shortly after Virginia became dependent on the 
*rown, Charles I, ascended the throne, He pursued: 
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‘the most arbitrary measures in the government of the 
colony He imposed taxes, and enacted laws without 
ever consulting the representatives of the people. He 
“monopolized the sale of tobacco, and made exhorbitant 

‘ of Jands to his favorites ; several of which in- 
cluded tracts already occupied by the colonists. Goy- 
_ ernor Hervey enforced every order with the most un- 
" feeling rigour. The people, exasperated by his tyran- 
_ ‘ny, seized, and sent him prisoner to England. Charles 
immediately reinstated him in his government ; but, 
‘sensible that the complaints of the people were just, 
soon after removed him. He directed the new goevern- 
or to redress grievances, to cal] the general assembly, 
‘and to establish courts of justice according to the laws 
of England Under the wise administration of gov- 
ernor Berkeley, the colony prospered, and in 1640, the 
_ white inhabitants amounted to twenty thousand souls, 
These favours from Charles firmly attached the 


; 


_ Virginians to his interest, and they remained loyal 
uring the civil wars in England. But when the par- 
diament gained the victory, they sent a fleet to reduce 
them to obediencé; and in order to retain their de- 
pendence on the parent state, passed two laws prohib- 
iting all intercourse between them and foreign nations. 
n orde? to encourage the colonists, however, the 
growth of tobacco. was prohibited, in England. This 
was the first interference of the parliament in colonial 
- concerns. They were usually considered as under tie 
sole jurisdiction of the king. 

The people of Virginia, being displeased with the re- 
straints on their trade, were highly elated at the resto- 
ration of Charles II. But his parliaments, instead of 
granting them relief, imposed further restrictions on 
their foreign commerce ; and laid a tax on such goods 
as were imported from one colony to another. 

These restrictions laid the foundation of a clandes= 
tine trade with foreigners, which was afterwards car- 
ried to a great extent, In the meantime, they caus- 
ed great discontents in the colony, as their exports were 
reduced in value, and the imports advanced in price, 
Improvident grants of land, by Charles to his courtiers, 
which affected the titles of the ancient planters, incred. 
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sed their grievances. The indignation of the peopl 
became general, and at last broke out into open rebel. 
lion in 1676, The leader of this insurrection was N, 
Bacon, a stranger in the colony, but artful, ambitious, 
and popular. Governor Berkeley was at first obliged t 
fly ; but having collected some forces, he took the field. 
In the civil war that followed, some of the best part 
of the colony were laid waste, and James’ Town redu. 
ced toashes. Bacon remained master of che colony 
for sevenmonths. His sudden death put a stop to far. 
ther hostilities, and his followers received a pardon on 
easy terms. During these discontents, the doctrine of 
Independence was first advanced ; and it was probably 
never lost sight of by some bold characters, till it was 
actually declared an hundred years afterwards, 

This insurrection, like all others that are unsuccesse 
fal, strengthened the hands of government—and the 
people were ruled in an arbitrary manner, till the Re« 
volution in Britain, in 1688. 

The distractions occasioned by the civil wars in Eng- 
Jand, reached also to Maryland. In 1654, one Clay~ 
borne seized the government for Cromwell. . Great 
dissentions and animosities followed, which issued in 
a civil war, The royal party was vanquished, and 
their opponents continued in power till the restoration 
in 1660. < 


Religious dissentions were prevalent in some of the 
colonies, The gospel of Jesus, which speaks peace 
and good will to men, has often been perverted by 
passion and interest, and made an instrument of oppres- 
sion and cruelty. Not considering that the rights of 
conscience are sacred, and that man is accountable for 
his religious opinions to God only, the ruling powers 
have made their own perceptions of scripture, a stand: 
ard ef truth; and endeavoured to ‘bring the opera- 
tions of the mind, as well as the actions of the body, un-= 
der the correction of their laws. Fines and imprison- 
ments, racks, and gibbets, have been used to enforce 
uniformity of opinion, and convince the understanding 
on the most important subject that can engage the ate 
tentionofman, But itis error only thatrequiresthe aid of 
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external force; truth is best promoted by free inves- 
tigation.—Persecution was long prevalent in Europe, 
and fled from it to the wilds of America ; yet, forgetful 
of what they had suffered in their native country, 
hey, when in power, imposed the like sufferings on 
others. The Independents of New England proscribed 
the Episcopalians and Baptists; and theEpiscopalians of 
of Virginia were intolerant to the Independents and 
Presbyterians. In Maryland, the adherents of Crom- 
-well,"when they seized the government, prohibited 
‘Popery and Prelacy. In Carolina and New York, the 
Episcopal church was established; and other Christians 
were oppressed, Each sect, almost in its turn, arroga- 
_ ted infallibility inits opinions; and also omnipotency 
to subjugate the minds of others to its decisions. 
___ No sect suffered so muchas the Quakers. On their 
first appearance jn New England, in 1665, and for ma- 


_ hy years afterwards, they were whipped and put to 
death, They gloried in their sufferings, and esteemed 


ay 


hemselves martyrs for the truth. Charles II. puta 
_ Stop to further proceedings against them; though at 
_ the same time, he was authorizing like practices against 
the Presbyterians of Scotland. ‘The Baptists of Rhode 
Island, the Quakers of Pennsylvania, and the Roman 
~ Catholics of Maryland, at the first settlement of these 
colonies, seem to have had just views of the rights of 
conscience, Pennsylvania always -persevered in her 
original plan. This liberal and just policy gradually 
prevailed ; and the American revolution has secured 
religious as well as civil liberty, irrevocably, it is hop- 
ed, to every citizen in the United States. 


The interests of learning were not neglected by the 
first settlers, Schools were early established, colleges 
founded, and printing encouraged. The nature of the 
government led the people to political disquisitions; and 
by these inquiries they became acquainted with their 
civil rights, 


In 1692, an affecting instance of credulity and delu- 
sion was exhibited in Massachusetts, in the execution 
of a number of persons for witchcraft. Laws against 
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this supposed crime have been enacted both in Britair 
and America, and instances had occurred of their bei 
put in force. But now the popular delusion rose 
frenzy, and alarmed the whole province. Childrenac 
cused their parents, and parents their children, 
husband was executed on the testimony of his wife, 
Nineteen died protesting their innocence, Every on 
was afraid of being accused, where the crime a 
proof were equally mysterious, and yet the condem. 
nation certain, At length this infatuation began to 
abate, and reason gained the ascendency. Buta hu 
miliating example was given of human reason, and of 


The Indians in America were in a state of nature,— 
They subsisted chiefly by hunting, and needed a large 


their hospitality to the new comers, and endeavoured 
to expel them by force. The white people, also, often 
provoked them by encroachments upon their lands, and 
other unjustifiable acts. The arts and arms of Euro- 
peans gave them an ascendency over untutored Indians; 
but an extensive frontier was always exposed to their 
depredations ; and they often wreaked their vengeance 
on defenceless women and children. 

We have already noticed their attack on Virginia.— 
About the time of the first settlement of New-Eng- 
land, the tribes nearest the colonists, had been muciy 
reduced by a pestilential disease like the yellow fever, 
and by the small- pox. They manifested little uneasi-. 
hé€ss at the intrusion of the Strangers: and for a satis- 
factory compensation parted with their lands. But on 
the colonists spreading themselves on Connecticut river, 
they began to fear their own extirpation would be the 
consequence of the increase of the English, The Pe- 
quods, a powerful tribe of a thousand warriors, applied 
in 1636, to their neighbours the Naragansets, to unite 
with them in expelling the invaders, The enmity be- 
tween those tribes, induced the Naragansets to inform 
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q the colonists of the intended war. The Pequods, how- 
» began hostilities in the savage mode; burnt 
: tier settlements, plundered, and scalped the inha- 
iat. Connecticut raised a body of men, and march- 
. vainst the Indians. They had raised a slight for« 
ion for their defence. This was attacked, and 
imediately ‘carried, The victory was pursued in a 
rbarous manner : for in a short time the whole race 
s nearly exterminated. 
Philip, the chief of the Massoit tribe, attacked Mas- 
ichusetts Bay, in 1675. The contest that followed 
as obstinate and bloody, with a great destruction of 
. It lasted upwards of a year, when Philip 
killed by one of his men, the Indians were van- 
_auished, and the remains of the tribe éntirely cis- 
rsed, 
_ An Indian war broke out in Maryland in 1642, which 
Tasted several years, attended with the customary evils; 
re codcinded, as usual, by the submission of the sa- 


“The French had taken possession of Canada about 
1608, and afterwards made settlements in Nova Scotia, 
and the islands on its coast. The ancient rivalship be- 
tween France and England extended to America — 
When the mother countries were at war, the colonists 
took partin the quarrel. On the accession of William 
to the throne of England, the French commenced hos- 
_tilities. It was during this war, in 1692, that the 
French from Canada, assisted by the Indians, whom, 
from the first settlement, they had been careful to at- 
tach to their interest, made an irruption into the colo- 
_ ny of New-York; they burnt the town of Schenecta- 
dy, massacred the inhabitants, and returned laden with 
spoil, A desultory war ensued, in which Canada, in its 
turn, was invaded ; but no event of importance took 
place. During this war, the first proposal to unite the 
colonies for mutual defence was made by the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts. 
In 1702, and until 1715, inroads were made by the 
French and New England colonists on each other ;_ vil- 
lages were burnt, and the inhabitants plundered or kil- 
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led. Several attempts were made to reduce Canad 
and Nova Scotia, in conjunction with a British fleet, 
but the attempts allmiscarried. The French and Eng 
lish colonists mutually harrassed each other in desultory 
expeditions ; without any public advantage, — 

The Carolinas were attacked by the Spaniards ang 
Indians, in 1712 and 1716. The inhabitants were taker 
by surprise, and many of them killed ; but at lengt 
the enemy were defeated, and the Indians were oblig 
ed to quit the lower parts of the country. The Caro 
linians in their turn entered Florida, in 1740, but the 
expedition failed of success. 

Pennsylvania remained free from any attack till 1754, 
Great pains had been taken to conciliate the natives by 
the founder and the first settlers. This year the In 
dians attacked the frontiers, but the war terminated in 
favour of the colony. After peace was established the 
inhabitants of Paxton massacred a body of Indians, wha 
lived at Lancaster, under protection of the govern. 
ment. 

By reason of these frequent wars, by diseases that 
swept them off in multitudes, and by the use of spiri- 
tuous liquors, many Indian tribes are reduced to a small 
number, or become extinct. 

The expense attending the Indian wars, and incur- 
red by the expeditions against the French in Canada 
and Nova Scotia, and the Spaniards in Florida, induced | 
several of the colonists to issue bills of credit, on the 


faith of government. Too many of these biils being © 


thrown into circulation, and no adequate means used 
for their redemption, they depreciated; and the hold- 


ers of them suffered loss, Pennsylvania issued a sum 


in bills of credit, and lent them to farmers on the se- 
curity of their lands. This was a new and excellent 
policy ; the bills being gradually withdrawn from cir- 
culation by taxes, the money kept its nominal value. 
The people were greatly benefited by the improye- 
ments it enabled them to make in new settlements 3 and 
the interest of the money was clear gain to the pro- 
vince, 


The form of government in the colonies, after vari- 
ous changes, resembled that of the parent state. The 


‘provincial assemblies, generally divided into two 
branches, were in place of the parliament ; the govern- 
ors represented the king; the courts were on the same 
plin with those of England: and the English common 
_ law was enforced through all the colonies, The king 
“Was supreme, he appointed the governors in most of 
colonies, had a negative on their laws, and justice was 
ensed in hisname. | 
_ At the settlement of the colonies, they were solely 
“under the direction of the king, or of those to whom 
he granted charters. During the civil wars in Eng- 
Jand, the parliament, having the supreme power, cxer- 
¢ised jurisdiction over them, Power, when it is once 
_ required or usurped, is seldom relinquished willingly. 
The British parliament continued to legislate for the 
“colonies. Laws were enacted for regulating their 
commerce, and making it entirely subservient to the in- 
terest of the mother’country. They also in some in- 
‘stances restricted their manufactures. These laws gave 
siderable uneasiness, as a free trade was secured at 
the first emigration. It soon appeared, however, that 
it was impossible to continue the indulgence, without 
_ injuring the publicrevenue. James I. about 1620, or- 
_ dered the Virginians to land their tobacco in England, 
frem whence only, it was tobe exported to other 
nations Charles I, when he granted new privileges 
to that colony, was so strict in this point, that captains 
of vessels, who cleared out in the colonies, were oblig. 
ed to give bond that they would Jand their tobacco in 
England. As their trade became more important, these 
commercial regulations were extended, and the most 
important productions were prohibited by parliamenr, 
to be carried to any other country than Britain, These 
laws were founded on the idea of the supremacy of the 
mother country, and that the expense she occurred in 
“defending the colonies could only be compensated by a 
“Monopoly of their trade, It was but an unwilling obe- 
dience that was yielded to these restrictive acts 3 and 
they were often evaded. The parliament, however, at 
length proceeded from regulating foreign commerce, 
to lay#internal taxes ; but this claim was firmly and 
successfully resisted, as will be afterwards related. 
D ; 
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~ Atthe revolution in England, 168%, when Willian 
and Mary ascended the throne, the colonies readily 
acknowledged their title. “The arbitrary measures of 
both. Charles IJ, and James II. had been felt in Virgi 
nia and New England; and though their grievances 
were not redressed according to their wish, yet the 
government was administered in a more regular and 
liberal manner than before. The legislatures, indeed, 
were often thwarted in their plans by the royal Sov- 
ernors, whorefused their assent to such measures as 
would be disagreeable to the king ; and on the other 
hand, recommendations of the king were sometime: 
disregarded by the colonial legislatures. 

In 1722, a dispute took place between the governo 
and assembly of Massachusetts, about the amount an 
duration of his salary. They contended, that though 
they were deprived of the right of choosing their gev- 
ernor, yet the amount of his salary depended upon 
them, After a long dispute, this point was conceded 
to the colony. : 

The proprietors of Pennsylvania contended for the 
exemption of their lands from taxes, but the assembly 
would by no means consent. This dispute entered into! 
every question, aud both parties frequently refused to. 
pass the most salutary laws, unless gratified in their 
favourite point. The difference came to such a height, 
that in 1463, a petition was sent to the king by the 
people, to erect Pennsylvania into a royal government, 
This event, however, did not take place; and the 
proprietors held their office until the American revolu- 
tion, They were then excluded, and allowed £150,000 
sterling in lieu of quit rents. After some hesitation 
they accepted the money. It was much below the va-_ 
lue of the property ; but their private estates still re- 
mained in their possession, . 

The proprietor of Maryland was excluded from the — 
goyernment of that province in 1689, on a rumour of — 
a popish plot. It continued in the hands of the king till - 
1716. He then restored the proprietor to his right, _ 
which continued in his family till the American revolu- 
tion, when the whole property was confiscated to the 
state, 
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Several other domestic contests took place, which 
are too minute to be recounted in this epitome. They 
‘e employment to politicians, and kept alive the spi- 
liberty, without injuring the prosperity of the 
nies, or affecting the welfare of the inhabitants. . 
iwithstanding the restraints on. trade, the differ- 
s about religion, or pelitical subjects, and the in- 
ursions of the Indians, the colonies grew up to preat- 

ss, Lying hid from the world, they attained sirength 
sndwn to the country they came from, and even to 
elves. Lauds were plenty, and subsistence easily 
ed. Commerce greatly increased. Settlers flock- 
them from Britain, Ireland, and Germany. The 
ants in general had little to engage their atten- 
or excite their genius beyond the concerns of do- 
estic life, Or the pursuits of Agriculture. They en- 
ed the substantial blessings of a free government ; 
ey acquired property : and being happily at a dis- 
tom European wars, they were long exempt 
the calamities attendant on these ruinous contests, 
~The iod however arrived, -when America ap- 
" peared ina more conspicuous situation. War was dec- 
ared between France and England, in 1741, ia which 
ie colonists, considering themselves as part of the 
‘itish empire, took an active part, 
elliag, the French from Canada and Nova Scotia 
was always a favourite measure in New Englaad; and 
Occasionally attempted. The war presenting another 
Opportunity, iz wasrcadily embraced. The legislature 
‘of Massachusetts, of their own accord, planned the 
reduction ‘of Louisburg, the capital of Cape Breton. 
Fiye thousand men were raised for this purpose. This 
force arrived at the island in April ; a British fleet co- 
operated with them; and the Seige was carried on 
With such effect, that, about the middle of Jane, the 
French capitulated. This was a service of much fa- 
tigue, reflected honour on the colonial troops, and gave 
great advantage to Britain in the contest wirh France, 
Peace was soon after made ; but it was of short du- 
ration. The French, as we have observed, were in 
possession of Canada ; they had also madea settlement 
near the‘mouth of the Mississippi ;. and were desirous 
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of forming a communication between these extremitie 
of thecortinent. To facilitate this design, they eree 
ed several forts, in commanding situations, on the bac 
of the English settlements. The same country w 
claimed by the British; and the king had granted @ 
patent fora new colony on the Qhio. Each natio 
complained of the encroachments made by the other 
The British traders among the Indians were seized an 
plundered by the French. The colonists, as being im. 
mediately interested, were alarmed for their safety 5 
and the governor of Virginia, in i753, sent major 
Washington, then about twenty-one years of age, t 
the French commandant on the Ohio, requesting hi 
to withdraw from the dominions of his Britannic majes 
ty. The French commandant, in answer, claimed th 
country, as belonging to the king his master; an 
expressed his determination to occupy and defend it, 
In the mean time, the Virginians had sent out work: 
-men to fortify a post at the confluence of the Monon 
gahela and Allegany. This party was driven off by th 
French, who erected a strong fort ar the same place, 
and named it Du Quesne. 

War being now inevitable, the colonies were in- 
structed to oppose the encroachments of the French. 
Virginia raised three hundred men, put them under the 
command of colonel Washington, and ordered them 
sowards the Ohic. They defeated a party of the enc. 
my in May, 3734. The French commandant then _ 
marched against the victors, with upwards of nine hun- 
dredmen. Col, Washington entrenched his little ar- 
my, and made a brave defence ; but was obliged te 
surrender, He received honourable terms of capitue — 
lation. ; e 

At this critical time for the safety of the colonies, a 
confederation for their common defence was proposed, | 


. 


A meeting of delegates was held at Albany : and a plan 
of union drawn up. It was dated the 4th of july, 1754. 
A grand council was to be formed, to consist cf dele- 
zates from the several legislatures, and a president ap- 
pointed bythe crown, with a negative voice. This 
council was to concert all measures for the common 
safety ; apportion the quotas of men and money to be 
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:d by each colony; and direct the military opera- 
The ‘was rejected by the provincial assem- 
9g too much power to the crown ; and by 
nistry, as making the colonies too inde- 
; mutual rejection probably shews the 
plan.» The\ministry proposed, that the 
the celonies, with one or two of their 
uuld assemble, regulate measures of com- 
draw upon the British treasury for the 
which should be repaid by a tax on 
his plan was at once rejected in Ame- 
however, of repressing the encroach- 
snch was evident ; and it was deter- 
“their forts on the Ohio, at Niagara, 
and in Nova Scotia. 
Braddock was accordingly sent from Ireland 
ginia, with tworegiments of foot. When join- 
rees of the colony, he found himself at the 
two hundred men. He proceeded 
ch posts on the Ohio. He was brave, 
t wanted other qualifications necessary for the ser- 
"ice to which he was appointed. 
7) Colonel Washington earnesly begged of him, when 
d Alle ar sny. was marching towards the enemy, to permit 
him to scour the woeds with his rangers ; but was con- 
temptuously retused. The general pushed heedlessly 
_ forward with the first division, consisting of fourteen 
hundred men, till he was suddenly attacked by four 
hundred, chiefly Indians, who lay in ambuscade. His 
_ army was defeated, and himself mortally wounded, on 
the 9th of July, 1755, 
_ . The British troops were struck with a panic, and 
_ fled in confusion ; but the militia, being used to Indian 
fighting, were not so terrified. The general had dis- 
ofully wrned them into the rear, by which means 
y remained in a body unbroken ; and served, under 
colonel Washington, as a most useful reserve, which 
covered the retreat of the regulars, and prevented 
them from being entirely cut to pieces, , 


The army immediately marched to Philadelphia ; 


. . : 
and the frontier settlements being €xposed to the in- 


cursions of the savages, were entirely broken up 
D2 : 
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The Massachusetts assembly raised a body of troop 
which were sent to Nova Scotia. In a few weeks, ar 
with the loss only of three men, they captured all th 
forts, and obliged the French inhabirants to remoyg 
from the province, They were dispersed throsgh 
British colonies, and. became incorporated with them 

Fhe expedition against Niagara was. entrusted | 
governor Shirley ; but before the troops were in reg 
diness, the season was so far advanced, that the a 
terprise was relinquished. : 

Sir William Johnson was to. attack Crown Pointy 
The delays and deficie ency of preparation prevente 
the several colonies j joining their troops till about Ag 
gust. In the mean time, the enemy having transporte 
forces from France to Canada, marched to meet th 
provincials, and attacked them ; but they were repul 
sed, with the loss of six hundredmea. Notwithstand 
ing this victory, the enemy still kept possession a 
Crown Point, and fortified Ticonderoga, 

The next year, 1756, governor Shirley, of Maced 
chusetts, was appointed to the command. Te was agaim 
determined to reduce Crown Point, Niagara, and ‘fort 
Du Quesne. Tw enty thousand sbsicts were to be raised. 
for this camp Mis. he troops destined for Crow 
Point had ascension when Lord Loudon arrived froay 
Britain, as commander in chief, Instead. of marching” 
against the enemy, the British and American troopg 
differed about their rank in the army. While they 
were adjusting this point of honour, the French, under 
Montcalm,. advanced against Oswego. This important 
place, with sixteen hundred prisoners,and a large quan 
tity of stores, fell into his hands. A naval force ow 
the lakes also surrendéred. Fhe success of the enemy 
entirely. disconcerted the plan of the canipaign, and — 
the British were obliged to confine themse!ves to de# ” 
fensive eperations. 

In 17 757, a fleet and army rendevouzed at Hallifax, — 
in order to attack Cape Breton, which at the lase peace. 
had been restored to France. A superior force of the 
enemy having arrived, the enterprise was abandoned, 

* Three cainpaigns were thus wasted away —The ge- 
aerals sent. from Britain accused the Americans of timi- 


% 
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ity, disunion, and of delay-in bringing their forces 
‘the field; the Americans warmly expostulated 
the pride, avarice, and incapacity of the Bri- 

fe 

ar 1758, happily for the British nation, Mr, 
placed at the head of the ministry. The war, 
id hitherto languished, was carried on with 
-, and crowned with success, : 
: separate expeditions were undertaken in 
General Amberst was ordered to attack 
_ After an obstinate defence, Louis- 
ore capitulated ; and the fortifications 


es was cqually successful against fort 
he French, being too weak to defend the 
ed it at the approach of the British.— 
possession, and gave ir the name of Fort _ 
is acquisition was cof great advantage to the 
It gave them the command of a great part cf 
‘contest, and relieved them {from the in- 

as of western Indians, who entered into a 
ty with general Forbes. 

Phe expedition against Crown Point failed a second 
ime. This was under general Abercrombie ; whose 
€xX-essive caution in marching to the place of action, 
gave the French an opportunity of strengthening their 
_ works in a very-complete manner. The British, in at- 
tempting to storm the fort, were repulsed with terri- 
ble slaughter, and obliged to retreat. The important 
post of Frontinac was afterwards taken by a detacl- 
“ment under colonel Bradstreet. 

The rext year, 1759, the English were every 
- where victorious. Gen. Amherst, who had now the 
_ chief command, with twelve thousand men, marched 
- to attack Crown Point and Ticonderoga. He found 
the forts deserted and destroyed. The important post 
of Niagara was taken Sir William Johnson. Nothing 
a remained, in order to give the finishing blow to the 

power of the French in America, but the reduction of 
Qitebec, the capital of their dominions, The enter- 
_ prise against this formidable city was committed to 
ge 1 Wolfe. After surmounting a combination of 
difficulties, he made goed his landing, and tock posses- 


— sae 
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sion of the ground on the back of the city. The Fre 
commander, Montcalm, was no sooner apprized th 
the British had gained these heights, which they dee 
ed inaccessible, than he resolved to hazard a battle. 
A most desperate engagement ensued. Montcalm w 
slain: his adkaed in command shared the same 
Wolfe, advancing at the head of his grenadiers, 
ecived a mortal wound. Struggling in the agonies 
deat, he heard a voice cry, They run! he aske 
who ran? and was informed, the French. He repli a 
I die happy, and expired in the arins of victory. Q 
bec immediately surrendered to the conquerors, € 
year the reduction of the whole province of Cana 
was achieved by lord Amherst, = 

After the war had raged near eight years, it w 
concluded in 1763. Britain had beea eminently sue 
cessful : Besides acquisitions in other parts of the 
world, she had driven the French out of North Am 
rica ; and gained Florida from the Spaniards. Nearly 
the whole ‘northern continent was in her possession, = 
The colonies were delivered from the danger of en= 
croachments on their western boundaries ; they also 
gained considerable experience in the art of war ; and 
became acquainted with their own strength and re.) 
sources. They had not only furnished powerful aid: 
insmen and money, for the land service ; but were 
active in fitting out privateers which greatly distressed 
the French trade. Several colonies had contribus” 
ted so much beyond their proportion, as to receive 
a reimbursement from the British treasury. Other. 
colonies were tardy in their supplies. The requisi- 
tions of the British minister were adopted, modified, 
or rejected by the colonial legislatures, according to 
their local views, or the danger with which they were” 
threatened,—The want of an uniform system of draw- 
ing forth their resources, and directing their opera= 
tions, was very apparent. 


Some have alleged, that the inequality of the contri- 
butions and exertions, during the war, first suggested 
to the ministry the idea of taxing America by authori- 
ty of parliament; and the plans were in contempla- 
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ering the civil government of the colonies, 
ting episcopacy by a legal establishment.— 
suggested by others, that during the war, 
became so sensible of their own strength 
tance, that the seeds of Independence were 
that they afterwards indulged a boldness of 
‘ing their rights, and a spirit of resist- 
‘ish claims, which they would have suppres- 
ere beena powerfulenemy on their frontiers. 
ticability of Britain governing such a grow- 
extended empire, was questioned by 
cians; and European nations were so 
power, and sensible of their danger, 
| exertions of Britain and her colonies, 
dly seized any opportunity of separating. 

i iPaleene cat Torce ia order to abridge the pow- 
f the British nation, 


CHAP. IV. 
“. * From 1768 tilt 1778. 


_ AT the peace of 1763, the British nation, though tri- 
amphantin every quarter of the globe, found itself 
loaded with an immense debt. While the minister, 
Mr. Grenville, was concerting measures for diminish- 
ing this debt, he proposed raising a revenue from the 
American colonies ; and of laying taxes on them by the 
authority of parliament. This wasa new claim. Plans 
of this kind had indeed been proposed in Britain: and 
some of the colonies wished a mode to be adopted, 
which should combine their exertions, and equalize 
“their expenses. But since the first settlement of Ame. 
rica, the colonies had been allowed to tax themselves, 
Requisitions to the colonial legislatures, for men and 
money, had been made by the British minister; and 
these were, ingeneral, cheerfully complied with. They 
denied that parliament had any right to grant their 
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money, and argued that they were not represente 
in that asseinbly, and had no controul over its members ; 


terests of Britain, which operated as an indirect tax 
could not, consistent with any degree of liberty, pr 
ceed to lay direct internal taxes, whereby their pro. 


great expense had been incurred in defending the co. 
lonies ; that the late war originated on their account, 


by speculative men, on both sides of the Atlantic, an 
the schemes of conciliation and union proposed both by 
Britons and Americans, it may be questioned, whe- 
ther any practicable plan could have been formed, con- 
sistent with the unity of the empire, and the preser- 
vation of the liberty of the colonies. The pride of an 
opulent conquering Nation, urged the British to persist 
in their claims: the love of liberty, of property, and 
an idea of their own strength, spirited up the Ameri- 
cans to a determined resistance, 


The parliament did not immediately proceed to tax 
the colonies; but they declared, in 1764, that it would 
be proper to lay certain stamp duties ; and that the 
monies should be paid into the British treasury, This 
vote excited a general commotion in America. Peti- 
tions to the king; andmemorials to the parliament, were 
drawa up by the colonial assemblies. The house of re- 
presentatives of Massachusetts passed the following 
resolutions: “ That the sole right of giving and grant. — 
ing the money of the people of that province, was 
vested in them, as their legal representatives ; and that _ 
the imposition of duties and taxes by the parliament 
of Great Britain, upona people who are not represent. 
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ed in the House of Commons, is absolutely irreconcilable 
with their rights.”"—“ That no man can juctly take the 
_ Property of another without his consent ;” upon which 
original principle, the right of representation in the 
e body that exercises the power of levying taxes, 
of the main pillars of the British constitution, is 
tly founded, 
_ Several of the colonies had agents in London, in 
rder to transact their business with the government, 
As so great an opposition was manifested against the 
stamp act, the minister informed the agents, one of 
which was Dr, Franklin, that they were at liberty to 
any other way of raising money. But the A- 
-Mericans objected not only to the mode, but’the prin- 
ple, and would make no compromise on the subject, 
_ The bill was therefore brought into parliament, and ° 
"Passed by great majorities, and in March, 1765, re- 
eeived the royal assent. The framers of the stamp 
act flattered themselves, that the confusion which 
Would arise from the disuse of writings, would com- 
pel the colonies to use stamp paper, and thereby to pay 
the tax imposed. Thus they were led to pronounce it 
a law that would execute itself. It was to take effect 
the first of November following. 

‘However, Mr. Grenville was not Without apprehen- 
sions that it might occasion disturbance 3 to prevent or 
suppress which, he projected another bill, which was 
brought in the same session, whereby it was made law: 
ful for military officers, in the colonies, to quarter their 
soldiers in ‘private houses. Great opposition being 
made to this bill, as under such a power in the army 
no one could look upon his house as his own, that part 
of it was dropt ; but still there remained a clause, 
obliging the several assemblies to provide quarters for 
the soldiers, and to furnish them with firing, bedding, 
candles, small beer, rum, and sundry other articles, at 
the expense of their own provinces. 

When intelligence arrived in America that the 
stamp act was passed, the people were filled with in- 
dignation. In several of the large towns riotous meet- 
ings took place ; buildings were destroyed ; the fa- 
Vourers of the act grossly abused; and the stamp 
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Tmasters obliged to resign. The House of Burgesses of 
Virginia, was the first public body that manifested an 
Opposition to it. In sundry bold and decided resoluc 
tions, passed in May, 1765, they asserted the exclu- 
sive right of the assembly to lay taxes on that colony ; 
and that every attempt to vest such power elsewhere, 
was illegal, unconstitutional, and unjust. The legis. 
Jatures of several other colonies acted in a similar man- 
ner. 

Massachusetts suggested the expediency of a con- 
gress of delegates. This proposal being agreed to, 
deputies from ten of the colonies met at New York, 
in October, 1765. They asserted their rights in strong 
terms ; preferred a petition to the king, and a memo- 
rialto parliament. They entered into an association, 


Rot to import British manufactures, till the act should 


be repealed. In order to avoid Using stamps, the 


courts of justice were shut up, and people settled their 


controversies by arbitration. 

People in England were differently effected by the 
disturbances in America. Some were for supporting 
the authority of parliament at all events ; but others, 
especially the merchants and manufacturers, were 
clamorous for peace.—The Ministry becoming unpop- 
ular, Mr. Grenville was dismissed, and was succeeded 
by the marquis of Rockingham; and on the 22d of 
February, 1766, this obnoxious law was repealed, 

This event caused great joyin America. Yet the 
parliament, at the same time, asserted their suprema- 
cy in an act wherein it was declared, That they had a 
power to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever.— 
This statute, which, in fact, deprived the Americans 
of every right, was overlooked ; as being only in 
words. and which they hoped would never be carried 
into effect. 


Many in Britain were still of opinion, that a reve- 
nue ought to be raised in America; and were anxiously 
waiting for an opportunity to effect their design,— 
Another attempt was made ; but the plan was changed, 
Instead of an internal tax, duties were to be levied on 
certain articles imported, Mr. Charles Townsend, 
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chancellor of the exchequer, in May, 1767, moved in 
the House of Commons for ieave to bring in bills for 
levying a duty upon paper, glass, painters’ coiours, and 

tea, Two bill; for these purposes received the royal 
"assent, 

These acts occasioned fresh disturbances in America. 
Be . determined opposition against parliamentary taxa- 
tion was again manifested. The colonies again enter- 
ed into a non-importation agreement. In petitions, 
ae they prayed for a redress of grievances; and in reso- 
dations, they stated their rights. —Parliament seemed, 
_ for a while, determined to enforce obedience ; but 
they did not persevere. The British manufacturers 
were clamoreus, because their trade was suffering by 
me the non-importation agreement. The ministry were 
; _ embarrassed and indecisive, and at length gave assur- 
: ance of a repeal'of those obnoxious laws, 

F The repeal took place in 1770, except that of three 
‘pence a pound on tea, This trifling and ill judged res- 
__ eryation, prevented a cordial reconciliation, and in a 
short time produced an open rupture, A temporary 
calm, however, took place: for though the duty on 
tea was still in force, the Americans resolved to evade 

_ it, by not importing any upon which it was payable. 

The colonists were highly elated in having thus twice 
defeated the attempts of parliament to taxthem. Their 
non-importation agreements so evidently distressed the 
manofacturers of Britain, that they imagined she was, 
in fact, far more dependent upon them, than they were 
upon her. Doctrines were boldly advanced by some, 
“which tended to question the right of parliament to 
contro] their trade ; and calculations were made, to 
shew the great sums that this monopoly carried into the 
British treasury. 

Many, however, hoped that the contention between 
the two countries would now terminate ; and that Bri- 
tain would neither revive her claims, nor the colonies 
bring their speculations into effect, But the late fer- 
ments, though allayed, were not extinguished. 

In Massachusetts new troubles broke out. Various 
causes contributed to keep alive the spirit of discon- 
tent in that.colony :—Introducing a military force into 
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Boston, with a view té overawe the inhabitants,—sta- 
tioning vessels of war in the harbour,—making the 
governor and judges independent of the province,— 
and establishing a board of commissioners, for collect- 
ing the revenue to be rasied by authority of parlia- 
ment, The people of New England were also less 
attached to Britain, than those of most of the other 
colonies : few emigrants had lately come to that part 
of the continent. They were chiefly descendants of 
the first settlers. Their ancestors had been persecuted, 
and banished from Britain ; and they now experienced 
the arbitrary conduct of that country towards them- 
selves, 

On the other hand, the inhabitants were looked on 


by the ministry as a turbulent, factions people, who: 


aimed at independence ; and coercive measures only 
were supposed necessary to secure their obedience. 

The discontents in New England had, in several in- 
stances, broke out into actual violence ; particularly in 
burning a British armed schooner in Providence river; 
and in Boston, on the 5th of March, 1770, when a party 
of the military fired upon, and killed several of the in- 
habitants, who had previously insulted, threatened, and 
attacked them. The soldiers were tried, and acquit- 
ted of murder. But this event sunk deep into the 
minds of the people : and the anniversary of it was 
observed with great solemnity for many years. 

In 1770, an insurrection broke out in North Caro- 
lina, not connected with the general opposition to Bri- 
tain. A number of people rose in arms, demanding that 
the courts of justice should be shut ; that the officers of 
government should resign ; and tliat no taxes should be 
Jevied: This is no new spirit among licentious people. 
Governor Tryon marched against the insurgents, and 
totally defeated them in battle. 


The ministry were disappointed in raising a reve- 
nue frem tea, in consequence of the American associa- 
tion to import none on which a duty was chargeable. 
The East-India company also felt the bad effects of the 
colonial smuggling trade, by the large quantity of 
tea remaining in their warehouses. They urged 
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the minister, Lord North, to take off the Americaa 
duty of three pence per pound, and they would pay 
double the sum on exportation. This offer was reject- 
ed; but a draw back was allowed on the tea they should 
export to the colonies. The company agreed to this 
plan, and became their own facters. They sent six hun- 
dred chests of tea to Philadelphia, the like quantity to 
New York and Boston, besides what was consigned to 
other places; and appointed agents for the disposal of 
the commodity. 

In the mean time, the colonists, who well knew 
what had passed in the mother country, were concert- 
ing measures to counteract the views of the British 
ministry. Town meetings were held in the capital ci- 
ties of the different provinces; and it was resolved to 
obstruct the sale of the tea, and even to prevent it 
from being landed. The captains of the ships whieh 
arrived at Philadelphia and New York, being apprized 
of the deterthination of the citizens, returned with 
their cargces At Charleston, the tea was landed, but 
not offered for sale. In Boston, the business terminat- 
ed in a different manner. The tea ships were prevent- 
ed from returning; express orders being sent by ihe 
governor, to the armed vescels in the bay, to stop 
every vessel which had not a pass signed by himself, 
The inhabitants therefore resolved to destroy it. A 
number of persons, dressed as Indians, went on board 
the ships, and in about two hours, hoisted ont, and 
broke open three hun ired and forty-two chests of 
tea, the contents of which they threw into the sea, 
They were not in the least molested, and the whole 
was conducted with very little tumult. No damage 
was done to the vessels, crany other property. When 
the business was finished, the people returned quietly 
to their habitations. This took place in Novtmber, 
1773. 

These proceedings irritated the ministry. A mes- 
sage from the king to both houses of parliament, was 
presented, in which he particularly mentioned the de- 
struction of the tea, It was determined to punish the 
Bostonians for their refractory behaviour. In March, 
4774, bills were brought into parliament, to shut up 
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the port of Boston, and to transfer the seat of govern= 
ment to Salem,—to new model the government of 
Massachusetts Bay,—to transport persons charged with 
crimes, in Massachusetts, to another colony, or even 
to. England for trial, These bills all received the roy 
alassent. Several respectable members of beth hou- 
ses, reprobated these severe and dangerous proceed- 
- ings. Petitions were also presented against their be- 
ing carried inte effect, But the ministry were deter~ 
mined: to bring the colonies in absolute submission to. 
the authority of Britain, : 

When intelligence of these acts reached America, 
the whole continent was in a flame, Though they 
were levelled against Massachusetts, every colony con- 
sidered itself included : and that their property and 
liberty were to be sacrificed to ministerial and parlia- 
mentary vengeance; they resolved to make a common 
cause with the people of New England. In order to 
obtain a unanimity, of measures, it. was proposed, that. 
a Congress should meet at Philadelphia in September. 

The first of June, 1774, was the time appointed for 
shutting up the port of Boston. That eventful day 
was kept in many places asa day of mourning, The 
sympathy of the colonies was also manifested by liberal 
contributions for the people of that town; many of 
whom, by the operation of the port bill, were deprived 
ef their usual means of subsistence, They were con- 
sidered as suffering in the common cause. 

The British ministry, fearing the consequences of the 
laws that were enacted, ordered: a military force to 
Boston ; and general Gage, the commander in chief, 
was appointed governor of Massachusetts. These mea- 
sures served stillfurther to irritate the people of that 
province. ‘To be prepared for every event, they began. 
to arm in their own defence, and spent much time in acs 
quiring the military art. These proceedings, and a 
manifest disposition to resistance, alarmed the general, 
who thought it necessary, for the safety. of his troops, 
as well. as to secure the important post of Bosten, to 
fortify the neck, which afforded the only communica. 
tion by land, between that town and the country, 
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Qn the Sth of September, 1774, Congress met at 
Philadelphia. Twelve colonies sent deputies to this 
assembly.—It was composed of the most influentiat 
characters, and was a faithful representation of the 
people. They published a declaration of rights, in 
which they claimed an exemption from being taxed by 
parliament, but submitted to the regulation of their 
commerce,—they addressed general Gage, and entreat- 
ed him to forbear hostilities,—entered ‘into a non-im- 
portation and non-exportation agreement,—presented 
an address to thé people of Great Britain, and a peti- 
tion to the king.*—These papers were ‘all drawn up 
with an uncommon degree of animation, firmness, and 
eloquence. After a session of eight weeks, they dis- 
solved themselves ; having previously given their opi- 
nion, that another Congress should meet in May fol- 
lowing, unless their grievances were redressed before 
that time. 

dhe proceedings of Congress met with the approba- 
tion of the people. Though they had only an advisory 
power, their recommendations were as effectually car- 
ried into execution as the laws of the best regulated 
states. The colonial legislatures, except that of New 
York, sanctioned their proceedings, Provincial Con- 
gresses, and subordinate committees of inspection, and 
observation, for cities, counties, and districts, were 
chosen by the people. These carried the resolutions of 
the general Congress into effect,. The opposition to 
Britain now assumed the appearance of a regular sys- 
tem, and the whole continent was apparently moved 
by one will. 

Gen.. Gage summoned the legislature of Massachu- 
setts to convene at Salem, in October. He aftexwards 
countermanded them. But the members: assembled, 
and organised themselves into a provincial Congress,— 
They drew up a plan for the immediate defence of the 
province, organised the militia, and erdered a select 
number of them to be ready to march at a minute’s 
warning ; collected provisions and ammunition ; and 
voted money to carry their resolutions inte effe-~ 
————————— 


* See Chap. VIIL of this work. 
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Commissioners from New Hampshire, Connecticut,. 
and Rhode Island, met with a committee from Massa- 
chusetts, and engaged to assist them in their struggle: 
for freedom, 

When the proceeding of the general Congress reach- 
ed Britain, the first impression seemed favourable to 
America.— Petitions were presented from London, and 
almost all the manufacturing towns inthe kingdom, for 
a repeal of the obnoxious laws. Lord Chatham brought 
in a bill, which he hoped would bring about a concilia- 
tion. The ministry rejected. this bill, the petition of: 
the, British merchants, and the petition from Congress. 

At the. same time, Lord North gave a sketch of the 
measures he intended to pursue. He was to send a 
greater force to America; and to bring in a bill to re- 
strain the foreign trade of the colonies of New Eng- 
land, particularly their fisheries. on the banks of New- 
‘foundiand, tillthey returned to their duty. This bill 
was brought in and passed. Another act also passed, 
to restrain the commerce of the rest of the colonies, 
except North Carolina and New York. Great opposi- 
tion was made to these measures, in both houses of 
parliament. But it was replied, that as the colonies 
had refused to trade with Britain, they ought to be re-: 
strained from trading avy where else, 

To bring the nation to unanimity, however, was 2- 
desirable object with the ministry.--Lord North, to 
shew that he was. not averse to conciliation, brought 
into the House of Commons, on the 20th of February, 
1775, what was called his Conciliatory Motion ; the 
substance of which was, that when any colony should: 
tax itself, in such.a sum as would be satisfactory, par- 
liament would.forbear to tax such colony. This mo-- 
tion passed the house. It was expected: to unite the: 
people of Britain, even if it was refused by the Ame- 
ricans. Whentransiiitted to the colonies, they unan- 
imously rejected, it, as. being unreasonable and insidi- 
ous.* 


Sn 
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‘The ministry immmediately. ordered a large rein- 
forcement of troops to Boston ; and appointed gene- 
 rals Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne, men of great mi- 

litary talents, to accompany them ‘These troops, 
with those already in America, would make an, 
of ten thousand men. It was fully believed in 
in, that this powerful force, under the direction 
ich able generals, would be suflicient to reduce 
colonies to submission. The Americans were said 
arliament to be cowards, and would not venture to 
ake any serious opposition ; or if any military resist- 

was attempted, a speedy and decisive conquest: 


would be the consequence, 
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OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR: 
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Sect. 1.+ The Year 1775: 


Fhe Commencement of Hostilities—-Congress meets ma 
Siege of Boston. 


“ THE beginning of strife,” says the wise man,. 
“is like the letting forth of waters.” It was eminently 
so in the contest. between Britain and her colonies : 
The causes of discontent were at first few ; they con- 
tinually encreased ; produced all the calamities of a» 
civil war ; and issued in the total separation ef the: 
empire. 


The provincial Congress of Massachusetts, though 
careful not to be the aggressors by commencing hostili- 
ties, were yet preparing for extremities. They had 
ordered a magazine of provisions and ammunition to. 
be collected at Concord, about twenty: miles from Bos- 
ton. General Gage, knowing that these stores were 
designed for a provincial army, determined to destroy. 
theakt On the night of the 1&th of April, he detach-- 
ed eight hundred of the royal army, under the com- 
mand of col. Smith, on this expedition. Intelligence 
of this movement, though great pains had beén taken: 
to keep it secret, was sent into the country ; and the 
militia assembled to oppose it. About five in the morn- 
ing of the 19th, the British came up with a party of 
them under arms at Lexington. Major Pitcairn, who 
commanded the advanced corps, rode up to them, and 
called out, ‘¢ Disperse, you rebels, throw down your: 

7 ‘ 
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isperse.”? They still continuing in a body, 
sel his pistol, and ordered his men to fire. 
y did so, and killed three of the militia ; who then 
ersed. The troops proceeded to Concord, and de- 
sd the stores. Another patty of militia were as- 
ed there; the British fired and killed two of 
The king’s troops then returned towards Bos- 


in. the mean time, the provincials assembled in arms, 
began to harrass the British, General Gage, fearing 
event, detached lord Piercy, with nine hundred 
-and two pieces of cannon, to support colonel 
+ Fhe junction of this detachment, with the 
id of cannon, awed the provincials, -and, gave colonel 
Smith’s party a breathing time ; yet the whole ferce 
did not venture to halt long, as the militia were every 
_ where collecting, in order to cut off their retreat.— 
They soon renewed their march, A continual fire from 
behind the walls, by good marksmen, for such were 
~ -aimest ali the militia, put the troops into no smali coi= 
- fasion ; and made it so dangerous for the officers, that 
they were more attentive to their own safety than usual. . 
‘They made their retreat, a little after sun-set, to Bun- 
ker’s hill; but spent and worn down by the excessive: 
*fatigue*they had undergone, in a march of near forty 
miles. Here they remained secure till the next day, 
when they returned to Boston. In this battle, the Bri- 
tish troops had sixty-five men killed, one hundred and 
eighty wounded, and twenty-eight made prisoners; 
the provincials had fifty men killed, thirty four wound- 
ed, and four missing. » 
~ The news of the commencement of hostilities spread 
rapidly through the continent, and exceedingly agitat- 
ed the public mind. The people were filled with in- 
dignation at the British, and determined to take part 
with their brethren of Massachusetts. Military asso- 
ciations were formed ; and the militia every where 
organised. The arms, ammunition, and forts, in the: 
different colonies, were taken possession of by the 
people. fy 
Immediately after the battle of Lexington, militia 
from ail parts of New England flocked towards Boston;, 
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and in a few days that town was besieged by twenty 
thousand men. The command of this force was given 
by the provincial Congress to general Ward, d 


The troops from Britain, with generals Howe, Clin. 
ton, and Burgoyne, arrived in May. Thus reinforced, 
general Gage, wearied of being cooped up in Boston, 
resolved to make himself master of Dorchester heights: 
but this design was frustrated by an unexpected move- 
ment of the provincial army, 

On the 16th of June, orders were issued by the com- 
mander, for a detachment of a thousand men to en- 
trench upon Bunker’s hill, By some mistake, Breed’s 
hill, high and large like the other, but situated on the 
furthest part of a peninsula, near to Boston, was mark- 
ed out for the entrenchment. The provincials pro- 
ceeded to it; and pursued their business with so-much 
diligence and alacrity, that by the dawn of day they 
had thrown upa strong redoubt and entrenchment.— 
‘The provincials continued to complete their lines, nor- 

- withstanding a heavy fire from the enemy’s ships, float- 
ing batteries, and fortifications on Cop’s hill in Boston. 

This movement, equally unexpected and.alarming, 
rendered it necessary for the British to relinquish their 
plan for taking possession of Dorchester, and attack 
Breed’s hilly About noon, a number of boats and bar- 
ges, with about three thousand troops, under com- 
mand of general Howe, landed at Moreton’s point,—- 
They then advanced deliberately, frequently halting, 
that the artillery might have time to deniolish the 
works, 

General Gage had resolved to burn Charleston, if 
the Americans should attempt to fortify the posts ad- 
joining itr, While the British were advancing to the 
attack, orders were issued for executing this resolu, 
tion. A few shells were throwa from Cop’s hill, and 
the whole town, being built of wood, was instantly in 
ablaze. The appearance was grand and awful. 

he provincials had na other arms than common 
musquets, ard even those unfurnished with bayonets, 
; However, they were almost all marksmen, They re- 
~ served their fire until the British were within thirty 
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~ or forty me a furious discharge of small arms, then 
_ did such execution, that the regulars retreated in dis- 
order, It was with difficulty their officers got them to 
_ returnto the charge. The Americans again reserved 
"their fire, and suffered them to approach within twen- 
ty or thirty yards ; when they were a second time 
‘put to flight. Gen, Howe, and the other officers, re- 
; led their exertions; and gen. Clinton, who had 
observed their situation from Cop’s hill, hastened over 
_ tothejr assistance, and joined them ina critical mo- 
ment. Unhappily, the Americans now found them- 
__ selves in want of powder, and could not obtain a sup- 
_ ply ; while the British obtained a farther advantage, 
__ by bringing some cannon to bear, so as to rake the in- 
_ side of the breast work from end to end. At this 
_ juncture, the regulars made a decisive push, and the 
___ fire from the ships‘and batteries was redoubled. The 
_-provincials were then obliged to retreat. 
_. The battle of Breed’s hill was extremely bloody, 
and fata] to the British, particularly in cflicers. The 
loss, according to general Gage, amounted to one 
‘thousand and fifty four, of whom two hundred and 
twenty-six were killed ; of these nineteen were com: 
missioned officers: A lieutenant colonel, two majors, 
and seven captains, and seventy other officers, were 
wounded. The provincials had one hundred and thirty 
nine killed; among whom was general Warren, who 
Was much regretted : two hundred and twenty-eight 
wounded, and thirty-six missing ; in all, four hun- 
dred and thirty-three. 

The actions of Lexington and Breed’s hill produced 
many important consequences :—The American mili- 
tia were led to a confidence in their own ability ;—1he 
British troops were astonished to find men, who were 
represented as cowards, and totally devoid of military 
talents, so bold in attack, and resolute in defence ;— 
and the colonists were animated, by the success of 

-these first exertions, to persevere in defending their 
rights. om 


On the 10th of May, deputies from twelve colonies 


met in Congress at Philadelphia, In June following, ~ 
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dclegates from Georgia attended. The confederacy 
now assumed the name of /e Vhirteen United Colonies, 
The supreme power being, by general consent, lodged 
in the hands of Congress, they proceeded to take vigoe 
rous measures for the defence of the colonies :—They 
raised an army ; commissioned privateers ; built ships 
of war; established a post-office 3 and emitted bills of 
credit, A reconciliation with Britain was not, how; 
ever, lost sight of : they again petitioned the king ; 
addressed the people of Britain and Ireland; and set 
forth a declaration of the necessity of taking up arms. 
The petition to the king was presented by Mr. Penn, 
one of the proprietaries of Pennsylvania ; who was 
afterwards informed, that to it *¢ no answer would b 
iven,” 

On the 15th of June, Congress unanimously chose 
George Washington to be commander in chief of the 
army. This gentleman was a delegate to Congress” 
from Virginia. He had gained experience in the late. 
war with France; was brave, popular, prudent, and 
zealous in the cause of America. He accepted the ap- 
pointment ; but refused any pay for his service except 
the defraying of his expenses. In the beginning of 
July, he joined the army before Boston, The Ameri- 
can army amounted to fourteen thousand men The 
troops were under little subordination, and continually 
fluctuating between the camp and their farms. Artil- 
lery, ammunition, and camp equipage, were either 
scarce, or totally wanting. All the powder in the camp 
amounted only to nine rounds aman, The British had 
intelligence of this circumstance by a deserter, but did 
not credit it; not thinking it possible the Americans 
would pretend to besiege them, destitute of so neces- 
sary an article. A few weeks afterwards, several 
‘store ships, bound for Boston, were captured by New 

- England privateers. “These vessels contained a supply 
of many articles essential to the army. 

On the 18h of October, captain Mowatt, of the Bri- 
tish navy, ‘ned one hundred and thirty-nine houses, 
and two hundred and seventy-eight stores and other 
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the far greater and better_part. of the 
th, because its inhabitants#refused to 
essel with masts forthe navy. It was a wan- 
uction of property; and was followed by ma- 
“acts in the course of the war. 
tish undertook no other expedition during 
er of the year, except sending out foraging 
the islands in Boston bay. ‘hese parties 
tly. opposed by the provincials, who gen- 
he advantageiin skirmishing. The regulars 
li the inconvenience of a blockade, and 
both of provisiovs-and firewood. Most 
s, designed for their relief, were either 
erican army was prevented from pressing 
‘the siege, by the scarcity of amunition. ‘Phe supply 
of powder in the'camp, notwithstanding every exer- 
tion to procure it, was inadequate toa bombardment 
n. About the end of the year, the term of 
the troops expired; and a new army 
gaged. It was.a-critical movement for the gen- 
to change his whole force in the face of an enemy, 
it was performed without molestation, 


‘the lists with the most- powerful nation of Europe ; 
‘who had a formidable navy, @ veteran army, flourish= 
ing manpfactures, an extensive commerce, and an un- 
Himited credit. dt was a striking contrast. The diffi- 
culties America had to encounter were grear; but the 
prize she contended for was glorious. ‘* We have 
_ counted the cost,” said Congress, “ and find nothing 
ee dreadful as yoluntary slavery,” rs 
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» Sect. T1.—1775 and 1776, 


The invasion of Canada—Events in Virginia and North 
Carolina— Proceedings in Parliament. 


THE necessity of securing Ticonderoga had oc. 
curred tomany in New England. A few gentlemen. 
in Connecticut undertook the business : they applied 
to the assembly for a loan of eighteen hundred dollars; 
and immediately set off for Bennington, to consult with 
colonel Allen. He collected about two hundred and 
seventy men, and proceeded to Castleton, where he 
was joined by colonel Arnold with one servant. Col. 
Arnold had been commissioned by the committee of 
safety of Massachusetts, to raise four handred men, 
for the reduction of the same fortress. He joined in 
the expedition. They immediately. proceeded to Ti- 
conderoga, where they arrived on the 9th of May. 
The commander was surprised in bed, and ordered to 
surrender. No resistance was made; and -the fort, 
with its valuable stores, fell into the hands of the Amer- _ 
icans. It was ina ruinous condition, and garrisoned — 
by forty-four men. Crown Point soon after fell into 
the hands ef the Americans, j 


Ticonderoga is situated on the frontiers of New 
York, and commands the entrance into Canada. With 
a view both to prevent an invasion from that quarter, 
and to induce the Canadians to join the confederacy, 
it was judged expedient to order a body of troops into 
that province. About the latter end of August, gene- 
ral Montgomery, with one thousand men, set forward 
on this expedition. He drew up a declaration, which 
he sent among the Canadians by Col. Allen and major 
Brown; assuring them, thatthearmy was designed only 
against the English garrisons, and not against the coun- 
try, their liberties, or religion. Col. Allen, on his 
return, was captured by the British; who put him in 
irons, and sent him to England é 

Gen. Montgomery, in October, advanced and laid 
seige to St John’s, on the river St. Lawrence, the 
first British post in Canada; but the great want of 
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the hope of terminating it successfully, 
the Americans planned an attack upon 
a fort six miles distant, which they soon 
and carried the artiilery and powder, in bat- 
o the siege of St. John’s. Governor Carleton 
@ aul attempt to relieve the garrison, but was re- 
nd obliged to retire. After a shor: demur, 
tsurrendered. About five hundred regulars be- 
soners to the pfovincials. They acquired, by 
ures, thirty nine pieces of cannon, t€a, mor- 
hundred stand of arms, other stores, and 
as of powder. Of all these articles they 
want. - 
he 12th of November, general Montgomery 
on toMontreal ; which, not being capable of . 
p defence, governor Carleton evacuated it. 
Americans ebtained a plentiful. supply gf 


inition, provisions, and entrenching tools. 
‘the same time that Canada was invaded by 
‘of Ticonderoga, colonel Arnold, with one 
d men, was detached from the army at Cam- 
bridge, for Quebec. ‘This little army marched by a 
_ Rewroyt. They ascended the Kennebeck river, and 
_ penetrated through the wilderness three hundred miles, + 
till they came to-the settled parts of Canada, Great 
were the hardships. they suffered in this march. Pro- 
Visions Were so scarce, that sone of the men eat their 
doys, cartouch boxes, and shoes. Cul. Arnold, to the 
astonishment of the inhabitants, arrived before Quebec; 
and had he made an immediate attack, might probably 
have carried the city, It was destitute of troops, and 
many. of the inhabitants would have joined the asgsail- 
ants, But beivg destituze of artillery, he lay inactive, 
Notwithstanding the adyvanced-season of the year, 
when Montreal was taken, gem, Mootgoniery marched 
on forthe capital, formed a Junction with colonel Ar-, 
nold, and on the Sch of December appeared before 
@rebec, Gen. Carleton had been very active on his 
Feturn,toput the city in.a state of defence He mounts 
; annon, and armed some of the inhabitants and sail- 
Disregarding the inclemency of the season, 


3 and in the river took several! boats, loaded ~ a 
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Montgomery set about erecting works, His batteries. 
‘were composed of snow and water, which soon became 
solid ices He planted on them five pieces of orduance,, 
twelve and nine pounders, with one howitzer ; but the 
artillery was too light, and made no impression on the 
works, He then determined to storm the city : and 
in the council of war held on the occasion, shewed the 
necessity, practicability, and importance of it, in such 
a mayer, hat the officers utlanimously agreed to the 
inea wre. 

Two feints were to be made against the upper town, 
by colonel] Livingston and major Brown, -The princi- 
pal attack was against the lower town, by gen. Mont. 
gomery and colonel Arnold. In the night of the Sist 
of December, the army proceeded against the town, 
and part of them had passed the first barrier 3 when 
the gereral, his aid-de-camp, captain M‘Phersen, cap- 
tain Cheeseman} and others, were killed. The troops 
were then called off by the next in command.—The 
division under colone] Arnold was equally unsuccessful. 
The celonel received a wound in one of his legs from 
a musket ball, and was*carried to the hospital. His 
men, under captain Morgan, maintained their ground, 
ti] ten o'clock, when all hopes of relief being over, 
they were obliged to surrender prisoners of war. In 
this attack the provincials lost upwards of one hundred 
men, killed, and three hundred were taken prisoners. 
The death of general Montgomery was much Reger: 

ted. General Carleton gave him a decent funeral, and 
fongress erdered a monument to be érected to his me- 
mory. 
After the nnsuccessful attack upon Quebec, a coun- 
cil of war agreed, that col, Arnold should continue the: 
siege, or rather the blockade ; which was accordingly 
done, at no smallrisk, as they had not more than four 
hundred men fit for duty. They retired about three 
miles fron: the city, noe eRe themselves advantage 


eusly. 


» Soon after the commencement of hostilities, most of 
the‘royal governors retired on board ships of war ; and 
after hovering sometime gn. the coasts, finding thein 
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master’s cause desperate, they returned to England\ 
Lord Du re, governor of Virginia, seemed the most 


unwilling to relinquish his office. After sundry alter- 
cations with the legislature, he retired, in May, 1775, 
on board the Fowey, in York river. He collected a 

. Small marine force, and carried. ona predatory war for 

“ some months s—~burned houses, earried off property, 
and ravaged plantations. He promised freedom to such 
negroes and servants as would joia thie royal standard. 
Numbers of them resorted, on board his ships. He 

_ danded his motley army near Norfolk, and constructed 

» @ fort at the Great bridge, The Virginia troops for= 
tified themselves near the same place. The royalists 
attacked them on the yth of December, but were de- 
feared. Dunmore was obliged* to retire an board hig 
ships. He lay for awhile near Norfolk, but being an- 
noyed from the town, he resolved to destruy it. The 
morning of the ist of January, 1776, he commenced 
a violent cannonade from his ships, and his sailors. set 
fire to the houses, The whole town was reduced to 
ashes: It was the most populous, and considerable for 
commerce, of any town in Virginia; and contained 
about six thousand iuhabitants. By this barbarous acty, 
they were reduced to great distress at the most incle- 
ment season of the year,. 

- ~ Mis lordship continued’on the coasts, and in the riv- 
ers of Virginia, till the-closeness and filth of the ves- 
sels in which the fugitives were crowded, together 

. With the heat of the- weather, the badness and scarcity 
of water and provisions, produced‘a pestilential fever ; 
which made great havoe, especially among the ne- 
groes. When at length every place was shat up against 
him, and neither water nor provisions were to be ob- 
tained, but at the expense of blood, it was found ne- 
cessary to burn several of the smaller and least valuable 
vessels, to prevent their falling. into the hands of the 
Americans ; and to send the remainder, with the ex- 
iled friends of government, to.seek shelter in Florida, 
Bermudas, and the West Indies, 


Governor Martin,-of North Carolina, in order to 
ne-establish the royal government, sent commissioners: 
E2 
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_ “to the back parts of the province, to lew men among: 
the Highland'emijgrants, who had lately arrived. In 
February, about. fifteen hundred of these” people em. 
bodied, and marched to join the governor On their 
“Way,. they. attacked. a body of militia, that were sta. _ 
tioned te oppose them, at Muore’s creek bridge, and 
were totally defeated, ‘ 


4 


> The British parliament met in October, 1775. Dur- 
ing this session, the ultimate plan for reducing-the colo» 
nies was fixed. The Americans were declared out of. 
the royal pretection.. A- force of twenty-eight thous- | 
and seamen, and fifty-five thousand land troops were 
‘ > voted for the ensuing campaign. Treaties were form- 
ed with several German princes, and sixteen thousand 
foreign mercenaries were hired to be sent to America, 
General Howe was appointed commander ia chief; and 
his brother, lord Howe, admiral, The brothers were 
also appointed commissionérs for restoring peace to the 
colonies, receiving their submission, and granting pare 


dons to such as should be found deserving of the king’s 
mercy. 
“ A respectable opposition, in beth houses rotested 
: P PP ? 3 


against the violent measures that were adopted, But 
the ministry, finding. the majority of parliament, and 
of the nation, in their favour, determined to proceed 
with vigour, and hoped to make the next campaign de- 
cisive. Three expeditions were to be carried on in 
America :. the first against the sonthern colonies, by 
general Clinton, and Sir Peter Parker ; the second in 
Canada, by general Carleton; and third, and chief, un. 
der the direction of general and lord Howe, /apainst: 
New York, and the middle colonies, 


Srcr. IM.— Tie year 1776, 
Bosion evacuated— Attack on Sullivan’s Island —- Cums 
\ paign.in Canada. 


NE: 


EARLY in 1776, matters came to acrisis with the. 
British in Boston, On the 15th of. February, generah 


“ 
ad 


fore the council of war the following” 
oke well aimed, at this critical junc, 
final period to the war, and restore’ 
d tranquillity, ‘so mach to be wished; and 
ether (part of Cambridge and Roxbo- 
being froze over) a general assault should 
on Boston ?”’ General Ward opposed the 
id, ““The attack must be made with a: 


chester heights.” When the votes 
e majority were against the attack, 
determined to possess themselves of 
s. The night ef the 4th of March, was 
d for taking poss€ssion of the heights. 
design,.a bombardment of the rown 
ich was carried on with as much brisk- 
¢ " scanty stock of powder would admit,— 
5 hile the cannon'were playing inthe other parts, a 
strong: worl ing arty af twolye hundred men threw. *: 
__ up entrenchments, and before morning completed bee 
~linesof.defence.; =e * 
“The British were astonished at the rapid progress 
the provineials had made in one night. The admiral 
informed general Howe, that ifthe Americans kept 
possession of these heights, not, one of his majesty’s 
ships could stay in the harbour. “It was therefore dew 
_ termined, in’a council of war, to dislodge them ; and: 
“preparations were made to begin the attack next morn- 
wg. Bat inthe night a violeur storm.came on, which: 
rendered it'impossible for the British to execute their 
design. A council of war was again called, when it’ 
was agreed to evacuate the town. The time that had 
been gained by. the Ainericans fur strengthening their 
works, took away allhopes of any sudcessful attack on 
them by the British forces. 

On the 7th of: March, a flag was sent from the select 
men, acquainting “general Washington with general 
Howe’s intention of evacuating Boston, and that he 
was disposed to leave the town standing, provided he 
could retiye uninterrupted. Gen. Washington ‘bound 

himself under no obligation, but intimated his good? 
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wishes for the preservation of Boston. oe the 17th, 
the embarkation of the British was comp eted, and the 
fleet soon after left the harbour. ‘ 

The British sailed for Halifax. After their depare 
ture, a number of transports and store ships, not 
knowing of the €vacuation,. sailed into the harbour, 
and fell into the hands of the Americans. 


A small fleet, which had been fittedsout in the wins 
ter, at Philadelphia, returned-in April from a success. 
ful cruise. “They had made a desceat on the island of 
Providence : took two forts, which they dismantled of 
the cannon, and other warlike stores 3 made the gov. 
ernor prisoner ; and-on their return home, captured a 
number of vessels. @ « r 

General Clinton, with some troops, sailed from Bosé 
ton, before its evacuation He first touched at New 
York, and visited governor Tyron, on board a vessel 
near the harbour ;. he then waited on lord Dunmore, 
on the coast of Virginig ; and proceeded to Cape Fear, 
“im North Carolina. Here he was joined by Sir Peter 
Parker, with a squadron directly from Europe They: 
besolved to attempt the reduction of Charleston; and 
in the beginning of June anchored off the bar 

The inhabitants of South Carolina expected a visit 
from the enemy, and had put their capital ina state of 
defence. The whole force was under the direction*of. 
general Lee, who had been detached from the main ar-- 
my, to watch the motions of Clinton at the time he 
sailed from Boston. Qn Sullivan’s island, a convenient 
post commanding the channel,. strong. works were: 
erected, The garrison consisted of about four hun-- 
dred men, commanded by colonel Moultrie, 

On the 28th of June, Sir Peter Parker attacked the: 
fort with two fifty gun ships, four frigates, and some 
sloops. The attack commenced at ten in the forenoon,. 
and continued till-night... The ships then. slipped their 
eables and retired ; they were greatly damaged, andy 
upwards of two hundred men on board were killed or: 
wounded. One of the frigates having run aground, - 
was burnt. The garrison made a most gallant defence, 
and soffered but little: ten men were Killed, and 
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unded. General Clinton, with the land: 
tationed at Long Island ready to pass 
van’s Island; but the extreme danger to. 
oops would have beei exposed in crossing, 
to relinquish the desigu After refitring 
ed vessels, the British sailed from the har-. 
harleston, to join gen. Howe at New York, 
Same time this attempt was made-on the sea 
Carolina. the Cherokee Indians, under the di- 
of the British, attacked the western frontier. — 
body of militia marched against thems tra- 
heir country, burned theirtowis, and destroy- 
‘corn, In less than three monthlis this expedi-. 
completed, and the Cherokees so far subdued, 
_ The blockade of Quebec was continued under great 
difficulties, by the American troops under general Ar- 
- nold. Although their number did not amount to one 
- third of the garrison, yet by intercepting their supplies _ 
of provision, they reduced them to distress. General 
Carleton, who had the command in the city, had little 
confidence in the inhabitants ;-and made no effort, to. 
dislodge the Americans during the winter ; prudently 
waiting till he should be enabled to commence active 
‘operations in the spring. 

Congress, desirous of striking a decisive blow in Can= 
ada, previous to the arrival of reinforcements from 
England, and’ encouraged by the success which at first 
attended gen. Montgomery, had resolved that nine bat- 
taliens should be kept up in that prevince: The news: 
‘of gen. Montgomery’s. fall, did not extinguish the are 
dour of the Americans. Congress. ordered the troops: 
already enlisted to march with all passible speed ; and 
that others should be raised for the same service. They. 
also appointed Dr. Franklin, Mr. Chase, and Mr. Car- 
rol, to proceed ta Canada, im order to induce the peo- 
ple to join the other colonies, and send deputies ter 
Congress. jes 
’ These measures were. warmly-seconded by the peo-- 
ple at large. Householders cheerfully furnished what 
blankets could be spared from their familes, for this ex-- 
Mie 
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pedition ; many thousands of hard dollars, for the us 
of the army in Canada, were readily exchanged at par, 
by individuals, for the paper bills of Congress ; and the 
Fecruiting business went on with spirit and success, 
’ In April, a woman infeeted with the small POX, ca 
from Quebec : and Mixing with the American soldiers, 
spread the contagion amongst them, Various rein. 
forcements had by this time arrived, and the army 
amounted to three thousand men; but of these n 
more than nine hundred were fit for duty, owing to the 
ravages of that disease, 

Such was the situation of the American army, whea 
8eneral Thomas took the command However, he 
attempted to surprise the town; and prepared fire ships 
to burn the vessels in the harbour ; but both plans 
failed, 

- Succours being daily expected from Britain, it was 

resolved to retreat immediately, But it was too late 

to do it with safety. Some ships arrived on the 6th of 
May, having forced their Way through the ice, before 

such a measure was deemed practicable. The Ameri- 

cans immediately abandoned their artillery and stores, 

left their sick behind, and marched of with precipita- 

tion, General Carleton landed a number of troops on 

the very day of their arrival, joined them to those of 
the garrison, and pursued the retreating army. The. 
Americans, when they reached the river Sorel, were 

joined by considerable reinforcements. Here general 

Thomas caught the small] pox, and died, The com. 

mand devolved on general Fhomson, 

The Americans had established a post at the cedars, 
forty miles above Montreal. This fort was besieged 
in May, by six hundred men. It surrendered after a 
faint resistance, A reinforcement Marching to its re- 
N€f, was attacked by a superior number of Indians and 
Canadians, and after an obstinate conflict, was defeat. 
ed, and many of them murdered in cold blood by the 
Indians. Zz . 

Towards the end of May, general Carleton found 
himself at the head of thirteen thousand effective reg- 
ular troops. He fixed the principal rendezvous ap 
‘Vhree Rivers, situated on the north side of Sr, Layw- 
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m y between Quebec and Montreal, and 
from each about ninety miles, The Sorel, where 
ericans were posted, was about fifty miles high- 

the St. Lawrence. re 
terprise of a perilous nature, was at this time 
d, and undertaken by the Americans. About 
and men, under general Thomson, embarked 
ith a view to surprise a division-of the Bri- 
ops at Three Rivers. It was designed to make 
ttack at break of day, in four different quarters-at 
“the same time, But day-light appeared when they 
were six miles from their object. All hope of suc- 
"ceeding by surprise was therefore at an end but an 
1 attack was immediately resolved on. Having ad- 
vanced three miles farther, they were fired on by the 
ships of war. This obliged them to take a circuitous 
rout, through woodlands and swamps. After sustain- 
ing great fatigue, they gained the open country near 
<= the village In the mean time, the British troops had 
ora from their transports,and were advancing to gain | 
the rear of the Americans. A retreat was then order- 
ed. Though pursued.by the enemy, they effected a 
passage through the woods, and arrived at the Sorel, 
~ with the loss of no more than two hundred men, most- 

ly prisoners ; among whom was general Thomson, _ 

The British army pushed forward, by land and wa- 
ter, for the Sorel, where they arrived on the 14th of 
June, a few hours after the rear of the American ar. 
my had left it. Generali Sullivan, who some time be- 
fore had taken the command, gained great honour by 
the manner in which this retreat was conducted. He 
saved all the baggage and public stores ; and brought 
off the sick, who were very numerous. On the frst 
of July, he reached Crown Points and at that place 

made his first stand. 2 
The only circumstance that saved general Sullivan’s 
army, and prevented an immediate invasion of the co- 
lonies by the British, was thé naval force of the Ame- 
ricans.on Lake Champlain, The‘attention of genera} 
Carleton was immediately directed to overcome this 
obstacle ; and to acquire a superiority on the lake.— 
‘Mere the exertions of the British seamen and soldiers” 
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were almost incredible, In three months an armam 
of thirty vessels was completed a 

Gen. Gates was appointed by Congress to command 
the northern army. He collected his principal force at 
Ticoffderoga. .A number of-vessels were constructed | 
at Skenesborough, in order to maintain a superiority 
on Lake Chemplain. But the Americans were not Pose 
sessed of the same means as the British, for increasing. 
their naval armament. They had-no more than fitteen 
vessels, the largest of which was a schooner, mount- 
ing twelve six and four pounders. This small fleet 
was commanded by col. Arnold, F 

On the lith of October, the British attacked the 
colonel, He drew up his fleet with great skill, be- 
tween an island and the main’ land. The action was 
maintained with equal courage on both sides, tor some 
hours, When night came on, colonel Arnold, convinc- 
ed of the great superiority.of the enemy, took the 
Opportunity to escape. Next morning, the wind proys 
ing favourable, the British pursued with all, the sail 
they could crowd. and came ‘up with the Americans 
near Crown Point, where a deperate engagement en- 
sued, and was supported with great spirit for two 
hours, Col Arnold, finding resistance ineffectual, ran 
his vessels on shore, and blew them up; having first 
landed the men, 

Gen. Carleton, being now in possession of Lake 
Champlain, reconnoitered the works of the Americans. 
at Ticonderoga ; but finding them. too strong to be 
taken by assault, and-the season being too far advanced 
to hope for success by a regular siege, he returned to 
Canada, to obtain comfortable accommodations for 
his army. ‘ 

Thus ended the expeditign against Canada, It com- 
meneed with every prospect of success. , Bat after the 
fall of Mont omery, the Canadians, who were at first 
friendly, and rendered essential services to the Ameri- 
cans, were disheartened ; and the depredations com- 
mitted on their property by the invaders disgusred. - 
them. The short terms of enlistment rendered the 
force of the Americans always fluctuating ; and their 
sumbers were often reduced by disease. ‘Lhe treope, 
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initiof libertyinto the field, and though. 
mselves, that they would not bear ei- 
ion or discipline.. They were brave ; 
to am atiack, and willing to-endure {a- 
atient- of that strict countroul and pas~ 
that a military life requires. 
ictiated with great reluctance. It was 
is province would have joined the othes 
sposition to Britain ; which would 
) additional streng?h and security. But 


‘peri "11 feat ; instead of invading, they > 
pe led ith a formidable force from this pro- 
Se e 
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2 De ‘aration of Independence — Battle of Long Island 
— New York taken— New Jersey overrun by the British, 
and recovered by the Americans, 

<p. Re AREER COMA Cy : 

_» _ HITHERTO, in the contest with Britain, the Ame- 
‘Fieans exhibited a curious spectacle to the world.—A 
people strenuously opposing a government, which they 
still Asepondedged 3 and a whole community existing 

in good order, without Jaw or the regular administra- 
‘tion. of justice. The royal governors were withdrawn i 
the legislatures had no existence ; and the courts of 
justice*were shut, The authority exercised by Con- 

_ gFess,and Committees was’ discretionary, and their 
powers undefined, Sg 

_~ “The necessity of a change in the internal policy of 

“athe colonies became evident. On the 15th of April, 
1776, Congress recommended to each of dtm to form 

A constitution, and to organize the government. undec 
athe authority sof the people. This proposal was well / 

: Se, ri tihiskonventions Were immediately called, 

) fer the purposes. recommended. 

_ = total separation trom Britain was now about to 

‘ake place... The reasons that, “at this time, more pare 
ee 


« 
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ticularly inclined the Americans to this measure, be- 
sides the original grounds of the contest, were, the ex. 
citing the negroes to insurrection by Dunmore; en. 
g2ging the Indians to desolate the frontiers 3 taking 
into pay an army of foreign mercenaries to invade the 
country; and the act of parliament declaring the co- 
lonies to be in open rebellion, and no longer under the 
protection of Britain. It was also argued that the 
same efforts that would induce Britain to grant the 
rights they contended for as colonists, would establish 
their independence ; that no European power would 
give them assistance while they professed themselves 
subject to Britain ; that it was preposterous fof a large 
continent, increasing in wealth and population, to Ue sub- 
ordinate to an island, in a distant part of the world ; 
and that in the natural course of events, America must 
“be independent, as she would become more powerful 
than the mother country. Early in 1776, the doctrine 
of Independence began to be freely discussed ; and it 
speedily became a favourite measure. 

The subject was taken up in Congress on the Zh of 
Jone. The motion was made by Richard Henry Lee, 
of Virginia, and seconded by John Adams, It was 
warmly opposed by some members, and as strenuously 
supported by others. The eventful day arrived on 
which the political ties between Britain and her colo- 
nies were dissolved ; and they assumed ‘an equal rank 
among the nations of the earth. On the Ath of July, 
1776, Congress passed the famous Declaration whereby 
the Thirteen United Colonies became free and indé- 
pendent States.* : ee 

This vote, which was nearly unanimous, was receiv- 
ed by the people and by the army with unfeigned ac- 
clamations of joy. It was a magnanimous act: For 
though the Americans had been hitherto successful, yet 
they daily expected a superior army and fleet on their 
coasts, and general Howe, with part of the troops, 
were already at Staten Island j}—and though they had 
been diligent in importing and manufacturing warlike 
stores, and clothiug for the army, yet they were stil} 
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it in these articles, They trusted in the protec. 
of He aven, and had confidence in the goodness of 
ir cause, Great unanimity prevailed, yet on the 
eclaration of independence several drew back ; some 
ed the enemy, and others stood neuter. Not- 
i ding these difficulties and embarrassments, 
fe was a numerous band of worthies, who were 
termined to support their Independence, or perish in 
attempt. 
ie: ‘hough. some bold and decided characters, mighe 
early have looked forward to independence, yet the 
Brett majority of the people, and of Congress, till 
1776, had no farther intention than to obtain a repeal 
of the obnoxious acts of parliament, and a security of 
their rights under the protection of Britain.—Hence 
their petitions and addresses, their non-importation 
agreement, and their short enlistments; which were 
all of a temp rary nature, aud looked forward to re- 
conciliation, — : 

“ Tiva few months after the Weclaration of indepen- 
dence, the states had formed constifitions, and organ~ 
ized their government. A ‘plan of confederation for the 
United States, was also agreed to in Congress, and 
sent ‘to the states for ratification. : 

By this declaration, and these constitutions, the peo. 
ple saw precisely the objects for which they were to 
contend—Liberty and Independence. ‘The attainment 
of these objects was worthy of their utmost efforts. 
In no nation before, had the people an opportunity to 
establish governments for themselves. The Con ven 
tion of Pennsylvania, who met in July, 1776; express 
their sense of the inestimable privilege, in the pream- 

“ble to the constitution of that state : They say,—- 
** Whereas it is absolutely necessary for the welfare and 

‘safety. of the inhabitants of said colonies, thar they 
be henceferth free and independent stares, and that. - 

| just, -permanent, and proper forms of government ex. 
ist in every part of them, ‘derived from, and founded 
on the authority of the pegple only: We, the repre. 
sentatives of the freemen of Pennsylvania, in general 

~ convention met, for the express purpose of fraiming 
such a government, cunfessing the goodness. of the 
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great Governor of the Universe, (who alone knows tg 
what degree of earthly happiness mankiaod nay attain, 
by perfecting the arts of government) in’ per mitring 
the ihe of this state, by common consent, and 4 ith. 
out violence, deliberately to form for themselycs such 
just rules as they ‘shall think best, for governix 1g their 
future society ; and being fully convinced, that it is onr 
indispensable ditty to establish such original principles 
of government, as will best promete the general hap- 
Piness of ine yee ple of this sete and their posterity, 
and provide for future impr ovemeuts, without partial- 
ity for, or prejudiee against, ay partied tay class, sect, 
or Aisdtashets of men whatever, do, by virtue of | 
Lada table in-us by our constitvente, ordain, de 
clare, and establish the followi ing Coustitution,’? &e, 

Sach were the sentiments, net only of the poe en- 
zion of Pennsylvania, but-of a great majerity of the 
people of the United States.. + ie 

It is now necessary#to resume the history of the 
campaign ; the mst materia} part. of which was the 
operations in the middle states. When the British were 
about to evacuate Boston, it was apprehended they 
would endeavevr to establish themselves at Néw York. 
Tnorder to oppose them, troops were dispatched for 
that city, and fortifications were erected om York 
fsland andLong Island. Ty the beginning of April, 
peter: al Washington fixed his head quarters at New 
York. His force amounted to about seventeen thous- 
and men ; many of»whom were new levies, and des- 
titute of arms. T hey were by no means adequate to the 
defence of such extensive works, against so powerful 
an enemy, 

On the 25th of Jane, general Howe arrived off San- 
dy Hook, from Halifax, with the troops he formerly 
commanded at Boston. Admiral Lord Howe reached 
the same place about the middle of July. These gen- 
tlemen were appointed commissioners to restore peace 
and grant pardons, They sent acircular letrer to sev- 
eval of the late governors of the colonies, acquainting 
them with their powers : and desiring-them, to publish 
the same as generally as possible, for the informatian 
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occ, Congress, far from suppressing this 
» ordered it to be inserted in the news- 
\ 
troops had all arrived in August, and 
fe was at the head a well appointed army 
ur thousand men, assisted by a feet 
shim the command of the cost, He resol- 
nhis operations on Long Island. The ne- 
asures being taken by the admiral for cover- 
ythe descent, thetarmy was landed, without opposi- 
tion. The Americans had a chain of works in this is- 
land, on a neck of land which defended a small penin- 
-sula 5 ridge of hills rin in front of the works, passa- 
ble only at three places.~-General Sullivan had the 


command, | : 
Of the 26th of August, general de Heister, with his 
Hessians, took pest at Flatbush in the ‘evening. The z, 


principal army; under the command of general Clinton, 
marched tothe jeft of the Americans. The next day 
the attack began, soon after day-break, by the Hessians 
‘front Flatbush, under gén, Heister, and by gen, 
Grant onthe sea coast. “A warm caunonsle, witha 

~ brisk fire of small arms, were eagerly supported on both 
sidés, for a considerable time. “The Americans Oppo- 
sing gen.» Heister, were the first that were apprised 
that the British had come round on the left They im- 
mediately retreaied in tolerable order, to recover their 
camp; but they were-soon interrupted by gen. Cline 
ton, who atracked them while quitting the heights to 
return totheir lines. They were driven back, and 
again met the Hessians : and thus were alternately cha- 
ced and intercepted. In these desperate circumstances, 
some regiments, overpoweved and out numbered as 
they were, forced their way to the camp, through all 
the dangers with which they were susrounded, 

‘The Americans under lord Stirling, who were enca- 
ged with general Grant, behaved with great bravery 
and resolution ; but were so late in their-knowlede of 
what passed elsewhere, that their retreat was. cut. off 
by the British treops, who, beside turning the left of the 
Americans, had traversed the whole extent of country, ~ 
im their rear. However, 2 considerable body escaped 
nies : z 
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to the lines. The nature of the country, and the varie _ 
ety. of the ground, occasioned a continuance of small 
engagements, pursuits, and slaughter, which lasted for — 
many hours. i i 
The British troops displayed great valour and activie ; 
fy on this occasion. So impetuous was their ardor, 
‘that it was with difficulty they could be restrained, by 
general Howe’s orders, from attacking the American — 
jines. The refembrance of Breed’s~ hill probably 
prevented him from risking his troops in an attack om 
the works, : 
The Americans” suffered great loss in killed and 
wounded. General Sullivan, lord Stirling, and eighty 
officers of inferior rank, were made prisoners, together 
with one thousatd privates. The loss of the British, in. 
killed and. wounded, did not exceed four hundred and 
fifty men. . 
* During the engagement, general Washington had 
passed over to Long Island, time enough to witness, 
but too late to retrieve, the fortune of the day. He 
could not conceal his anguish, whea he beheld the inex- 
tricable destruction in which so many of his best troops 
“were involved. To concert measnrés proper to be ta. 
ken, a council of war was called: It was determined. 
that the troops should cross over to New York. The 
retreat commenced on the $0th of August, in. the eve- 
ning. “Che passage of the troops was so much retarded; 
y the tide, and an unfavourable wind, that the last. 
embarkation did not take place till six. o’clock the next 
morning. Buta providential circumstance concealed: 
Uiem from the enemy ; after day-light 2.close fog hung, 
ever Long Island,:till the whole of. the troops and. 
stores had crossed the ferry. Such was-the silence and- 
order observed in this famous retreat, that nine thou-- 
Sand men, with their baggage and stores, were with-. 
drawn from their works, within a few hundred yards of 
the enemy, and transported across.a ferry.abant a.mile- 
wide,, without. being, discovered, » 


‘A few days after the evacuation of Eong-Island,. 
oo Sullivan was sent, on parole, with a message: 
‘tom Lord Howe to.Congress ; importing, that though. 
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. > 
2) ae with that.assembly in the. 
yed,, yet he was desirous of a 
son f their members in their private. 
the and bis brother were vested: 
; to Compremise the dispute between: 
America. : 
message was, that ‘Congress, be- 
s. Of ihe free and. independent 
, coukt wot, with any propriety.,. send. 
‘ mbers to. confer with his lordship, in 
e@. characters; but that, ever desirous of 
¥ peace upon equitable terms,. they would: 
itvee of their bgdy to know whether he 
ity to treat with persons authorised by 
‘that purpose, what that authority was, 
uch propositions as he should think. fit to 


iklin, John Adams, and Edward Rutledge, 
ed og. this business; and in a few days 
Howe, on Staten Island.— The commit-: 
1, and reported to Congress an account of 
sion, ppeared that the commissioners had: 
ther authority than that of granting pardons, with 
such exceptions as they should think proper to make ;. 
and of declaring America, or any part of it, to be in the 
hing’s peace, on submission. The result of the cont 
_ ference was published-by order of Congress, for the 
~~ information of the people.—In- no place was a wish’ 
manifested to return to the domination of Britain, 


’ After-the battle of Long Islaud, the army was much: 

_. dispirited. The militia went off by companies, and: 
vheir licentious example infected the regular troops. 

In: this crisis, it was. determined to act cn the defen- 
sive; and not to risk the army. jn a.genefal engage= 
ment. The public stores were removed up the North. 
river; andthe army stationed in various places in and: 

_ wnear:New York. But shortly after, five ships of war- 

_ having proceeded up the East river, which. gave the: 

‘an-opportunity of landing above the. city, and: 

z ng off their retreat, New -York was evacuated. 
_ @a the 45th of September, the British landed a. 
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considerable body of troops, under cover of their ships 
of war, between Kepp’s bay and Turtle bay. A breast 
work had been erected at that place, anda party were 
stationed there to oppose the enemy, should they at- 
tempt to land, But the first appearance of danger was 
a signal for running away. Gen Washington came up, 
and attempted to rally the flying troops; but al] his ef- 
forts were frvitless, They even deserted their genes 
ral,-and left him ina very hazardous situation. Exas. 
perated by this dastardly conduct, he was inattentive 
to the danger that threatened hii: for a moment he 
seemed resolutely determined to meet an honourable 
death, rather than be exposed to infamy, by the dis- 
graceful conduct of men in whom he could no longer 
confide. His attendants at length took hold of the 
reins, and obliged him to retire. The British then 
marched tnto the city. Y 

On the following day a skirmish took place, in which 
the Americans behaved with great bravery, and came 
of victorious. Most of these were the same men who 
had disgraced themselves on the preceding day, by ran- 
ning away. This was the first success since the open- 
ing of the campaign ; and had a visible good effect in 
Faising the spirits of the army. : 

A tew days afterwards, a fire broke out in New 
York, and consumed near a thousand houses. 

With a view of cutting off the communication be- 
tween gen. Washington and the eastern states, and 
forcing him to an engagement, most of the British 
troops landed on Frog’s-yeck, towards Connecticut, on 
the 12th of October. The situation of the Americans 
was so extremely critical by this movement, that it 
was determined to quit the position on York Island, 
and possess a chain of grounds, extending from the 
vicinity of King’s bridge almost to the White plaias. 
This was immediately put in execution, The royal 
army in a few days approached towards White plains, 
and posted themselves on the opposite side of the river 
Bronx. A general engagement was now expected tos 
take place. General M‘Dougall, with sixteen hundred 
men, had taken post on a rising ground, at some dis- 
tance from the main body. He was attacked en the 28th 


—— 


a British detachment under general 
ere, though irregular battle, in which 
‘on both sides, was carried on till 
' "Fhe Bwitish lay upon their arms 
ting to attack the Americuns next 
em ka formal engagement was no 
ystem formed by general Washington. 
€d farther up the country, aud took 
near North Castle, . 

€, finding himself baffled in-every at- 
ng the Aincricans to an engagement that 
ecisive, without attacking them in their 
autious commander deemed too haz- 


Bei On the 15th of November, colone] Ma- 
‘ > He replied that he 
® uld defend the fort to the utmest extremity. INext 
; quarters. After a severe conflict ythey carried the 
- out-works, and apprdached within a hundred yards of 
the fort. The garrison then capitulated, and twenty- 


seven hundred men became prisoners of war, Not less 
5 than“twelye hundred of the Brittish were killed or 
wounded. " 


x . 

After the reduction of Fort Washington, the British 
prepared to attack Fort Lee, on the Jersey shore. 
Lord Cornwallis was detached on‘this business; and 
he had/nearly ‘executed a plan for enclosing the garri- 
son’ between’ tlre Hackinsack and North rivers ; but 
they were saved by a precipitate retreat, Great part 
of their cannon, stores, and tents, fell into the hands of 
the British, The America army was in. many res- 
| pects deficient for an active campaign. The want of 
waggons to remove their stores, and of light cavalry 
to give intelligence of the movements of the enemy, 
‘were particplarly ‘felt, and occasioned several disasters + 

' ~ especially at this time, and before en Long Island, 
* . General Washington, in order to watch the progress 
: ‘of the British, crossed over to New Jersey with part 
of his army, leaving the remainder at Notth Castle, 
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under general Lee. The campaign had ‘been unfortu- 
nate, and the American army was not only reduced by 
the number that had fallen in battle, and been taken 
prisoners ; but they were in much distress for want of 
the stores which had been captured by the British, 
The term for which the soldiers had been enlisted, eX- 
pired in November and December. The army had 
been organised at the close of the preceding campaign, 
under the fallacious idea that an accommodation would 
take place within the year, The greatest depression 
of spirits prevailed in consequence of thé reduction of 
Fort Washington, the capture of its garrison, and the 
evacuation of Fort Lee. The men now eagerly desi- 
red to return to their homes, No entreaties could in- 
duce them to continue longer in the field; and ne 
troops were ready to take their place. 

Encouraged by these successful events, to hope for 
submission to royal authority, general and lord Howe 
issued a proclamation, offering a free pardon to all 
who should, within sixty days, appear before any officer 
of his majesty’s government in America, and subscribe 
a certain declaration, expressiveref their obedience to 
the laws. To such a state of despondency were the 
Americans reduced by their late misfortunes, that 
numbers eagerly embraced this opportunity of making 
their peace ;,some of whom were men of weaith and 
influence, and some had been in Congress. 

To retreat new was the only expedient. As gene- 
yal Washington arrived, successively, at Newark, 
Brunswick, Princeton, Trenton, and across the Dela- 
ware into Pennsylvania, his wretched remnant of an 
army was closely pursued by a numerous and well ap+ 
pointed enemy, who were elated with victory, and a: 
sense of their own superiority ; and who continued in 
the field at this severe season of the year, in hopes of 
being able to annihilate the inconsiderable American 
force which yet remained, : 

General Washington had the address to consume 
nineteen days in this retreat, though the distance 
marched was not more than ninety miles, Scarcely a 
man joined the Americans in this march through the 
country, » Nor did misfortunes.end here, General 


; 
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© Lee had been ordered to join the commander in chief. 
. vig Basken ridge, i in New Jersey, he was taken prisoner 
; y 4 detachment of British light horse. He 
2) and at a distance from his troops. His cap- 
ecount of his abilities, and experience in the 
5 : Soo ch regretted, An apprehension that, 
F success, he had fallen into the enemy's 
vite, tended still further to depress the spi-- 
ericans. 
Washington’s army, when he crossed the 
on the 8th of December, consisted of no 
wenty-two hundred dispirited, balf-naked 
‘troops ; and two days after they were reduced to se- 
yenteen hundred. A division of the British army ar- 
% rived at Trenton, reached the Delaware just as the 
rear guard of the Americans gained the opposite shore. 
Lord Cornwailis halted, with his troops, about four 
miles from Trenton. Preparations were made for 
crossing the Delaware early the next morning ; but 
» this pian was frustrated by the precaution of the Amer- 
icansy. who removed every boat out of the reach of the 
enemy. For the present they took up their quarters 
‘in Burlington, Bordenten, Trenton, and other towns 
in New Jersey, in daily expectation of being able to 
sind the Delaware upon the ice. 
"About this time Rhode Island was taken possession 
of by the British, without any opposition, rE 
~The vicinity “of Philadelphia having now become 


5 ait 


the seat of war, Congress adjourned themselves on hed 


the same time, resolved that general Washingt 
should be vested with extraordinary powers, to 


$2th of December, to meet at Baltimore. They, a 
to) 
exercised for six months, unless sooner revoked. In 


proportion as difficulties increastd, Congress vexed tee 


theiexertions to oppose them They addressed the 
several states in a most spirited manner... To excite 
the militia to take the field, men of influence were 
dispatched to different parts ‘of the country, Genera} 
Mifflin was on this occasion, particularly useful jn 
cosy lave s 
The affairs of the Americans were now at the umes 
Point of depression; but at this critical aime, many 
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boldly steped forth in their couniry’s cause. General — 
Washington was reinforced by fifteen hundred militia, 7 
mostly from Pennsylvania ; whe cheerfully renounced — 
domestic ease, to encounter the hardships of military 
duty, in the most inclement season of the year, ? 
The British troops were dushed with victory; they — 
despised their adversary, and were indulgiag.them- 
selves insecurity, No event seemed solimprobuble as 
that the encmy, whom for several months theyhad con-— 
stantly defeated, men who were half naked, and few 
in number, should in the depth of winter, cross the 
Delawate, and attack their conquerors.—This bold. 
resolution, so contrary to the expectation both of friends 
and foes, was orgie? by general Washington, On 
the evening of Christmas day, he made arrangements 
for crossing the river, at three different ferries. Ow- 
ing to the great quantity of ice, two of othe divisions 
could not effect their passage. But gen. Washington 
was more fortunate: with much difficulty, his division 
made good their landing; marched for Trenton by. 
two different roads, and completely surprised the ene- 
my. They first made a shew of defence; and then at- 
tempted to retreat ; but finding themselves surrounded, 
they laid downtheir arms. About ninehundred Hessians 
becanie prisoners. Their baggage, artillery, and stores, 
fell into the hands of the conquerors, The. loss iv 
killed or wounded, on either side, was trifling. Qn 
the evening of the same day, gen. Washington re- 
~ trossed the Delaware with his prisoners, 
& The most beneficial effects resulted tothe Ameri- 
fan cause from this successful enterprise... It animated 
Soh the people and the army. About fourteen hun- 
dred regular troops, whose time of service was just ex- 
» Pired, agreed to staysix weeks longer, On the 28th 
of December, general Washington again cressed the 
Delaware, andstook possession of Trenton. . nmedi- 
ately thexénemy collected the whele. of-cheir detach- 
ments; and Jord Cornwallis, leaving a brigade ef 
three regiments at Princeton, and anocher at Viaiden- 
whead, pushed torward with the main body, to Prea- 
__ ton, in hopes of repairing, by.a vigorous effort, the ine 
- jary which liadibeen sustained. On the 2d of January, 
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_ ’an advanced party of the Americans were attacked 
and driven in by the British, about four o’clock in the 
fternoon hey urged'the pursuit to the-bridge-over 
eek which rans through Trenton: here 
they checked by the artillery of the Americans, 
*whohad taken care to secure the bridge, and were 
-posted on the other side-of the creek. The-enemy fell 
back out Of the reachvef the cannon, and kindled their 
fires for the night. 
Meeks Lhe inferiority of the Americans, both:in numbers 
and discipline, and their-being hemmed: in by the ere- 
_ my in front, and the Delaware in their rear, rendered 
their situation extremely hazardous —If ever the fate 
of America depended onthe event of a day, it was now. 
‘Lord Cornwallis was “advised to detach part of his 
-troops to the ‘Princeton‘road, to watch gen. Washing- 
‘ton. This measure, which would probably have entire. 
ly rttined the American army, was not adopteds 
To avoid coming to an -unfavorable action, to shun 
the appearance of 4 direct retreat, and as the most 
“likely way to-preserve Philadelphia, it was proposed 
by gen. ‘Washington, and agreed to‘in:a council of war, 
‘that the army should march off in the:night, and pro- 
ceed by a-cireuitous‘route to Princeton, where they 
would meet witha detachment of the enemy, for which 
it was probable:they would find themselves a sufficient 
‘match. The more ‘effectually to :cover this design, 
small parties were left to keep up the fires, to go the 
‘rounds, and to guara the bridge .and passes across the 
creek. The main‘bedy decamped, and reached Prince- 
ton by break of day, where they fell in with the ene- 
my. An attack«was immediately commenced, and the 
‘centre of the Amegicans, upon .being briskly charged 
»by the British, gave way in digorder. Ar this critical 
moment, general Washingten pushed forward, and ex~ 
posed his person to the utmost danger, His men, inspi- 
‘red by this example, returned to the charge, and de- 
feated the enemy. Of the British, sixty were killed, 
a great number wounded, and three hundred made pri- 
soners. ‘The loss of the Americans was comparativel 
small : but general Mercer, and other valuable officer 
“awere among the slain. After this engagement, it was 
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proposed to march to Brunswick,where the baggage and 
stores of the British army were left, which might easily 
have been destroyed, as the place was nearly defence- 
less, Butthe men baving been without rest or provi- 
sions for two.days and nights, and lord Cornwallis with 
a superior force in the rear, it was concluded to file off 
towards Morristown, that the army might enjoy that 
rest and refreshment they so much needed. 

The Americans moved with such silence from Tren- 
ton, that the British knew nothing of the matter ; and 
Jord Cornwallis was preparing to attack them, when he 
heardthe firingat Princeton. Alarmed atthis maneuvre, 
he immediately returned, and without attempting to 
follow general Washington, marched to Brunswick and 
Amboy ; from which place the British had the advan- 
tage of a water communication with New York. They 
soon after evacuated, or were driven from every other 
post they had held in New Jersey. 

From the time ithe British landed on Long Island, 
till the surprise at Tremor, they had succeeded in eve- 
ry undertaking. Great was their insolence in this 
time of prosperity. They plundered the inhabitants, 
earried off their cattle, demolished their houses, and 
committed crimes.of the most shocking nature. Though 
many had received protections from the British com- 
manders, yet the soldiery disregarded them, and equal- 
ly pillaged friend and foe. These acts of devastation 
operated strongly against the British interest. The 
inhabitants who could not be roused to defence by the 
love of their country, were now instigated by revenge. 
“The whole country rose against the invaders, way-laid, 
and cut them off, whenever opportunities offered. 

Thus -ended the year 1776. Trnly important in the 
page of American history. It was a crisis that tried 
mens’ souls. Great hardships were endured; and much 
virtue and magnanimity were displayed. When affairs 
were even at the lowest ebb, no one state, city, or 
district, notin the power of the enemy, offered to re- 

linquish independence and submit to the British gov- 
Ssernment. Providence crowned the efforts of America 
with success.--All the conquests the British had-to 
boast of, after an expensive campaign, was only what 
they commmanded by the mouths of their cannon, 
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Sect, V.—The year 1777. 
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Campaign in Pennsylvania— Philadelphia taken. 
‘wt > < - x - 
FTER the brilliant successes of the American ar- 
ch have been related, general Washington fix- 
_ed his winter quarters at Morristown. The militia 
soon afier returned home, and a considerable time 
élapsed before the new levies were, ready to supply 
-their-place. The army for some weeks did not exceed 
fifteen hundred mén: yet these few troops were so 
Sudiciodsly stationed, as to make the parade of a consid- 
“  vable army. They perpetually. harassed the enemy, 
cantoned in their neighbourhood, restrained their fora- 
ging parties, and were often successful in skirmishing. 
Both the British and the Americans were led to believe 
that general Washington’s force, during the winter and 
- spring, was far superior to what it really was. 
In March, a party of the enemy was sent from 
_ New York, to destroy the American stores at Pecks. 
kill, On their approach, the few troops that were 
guarding the magazine, set fire to the store-houses and 
retired, 

A* more formidable expedition was undertaken 
against Danbury, in April, At this place, the Ameri- 
cans had a considerable quantity of stores, under a small 
guard. Governor Tryon, with two thousand men, 
Was sent to destroy them. He burnt eighteen houses, 
and, destroyed the stores, consisting of beef, flour, 
grain, andtents. Qn the approach of the British,. the 
militia assembled, to the amount of five or six hundred: 
men, and’ made arrangements to harass the enemy. 
In several skirmishes they behaved with great bravery-; 
but gen. Wooster, at the age of seventy, was mortally 
wounded, The British lost about two hundred men, 

A party of two hundred and seventy Americans, 
under colonel Meigs,, made an excursion- to Long 
Island, where they burned a number of vessels, des~ 
‘troyed a quantity of stores, and brouglit of ninety prigs 
oners, without the loss of a man,—Another galle 
exploit was performed by colonel Barton;. and abot 
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forty volunteers: On the night of 10th of July, they: 
surprised general Prescot in. his qparters, about-five: 
miles from Newport, Rhode Island, and took him and 
his.aid-de-camp prisoners ; and though surrounded. by 
a fleet and army, brought them safe to the continent, 

The effective force 6f the army having been consid- 
erably weakened during the last campaign, by the. 
small pox, general Washington caused the troops to be 
inoculated while in winter quarters. This-was effect~ 
ed so secretly. that no advantage was taken of .it.by the 
enemy. 

In May, general Washington Jeft his quarters at. 
Morristown, and took. a strong position at Middle- 
brook, ten miles nearer. to Brunswick. The high 
ground on which he eacamped, exposed the British 
to his view, aud enabled him to watch all their move- 
ments, 

The first object of general Howe this campaign, was 
to get possession of Philadelphia, but he deemed it toa 
hazardous to cress the Delaware, while general Wash- 
ington was in force behind him. In order to induce 
him to quit his position,.and bring on a battle, he ad+ 
vanced inygreat force to Somerset court-house. Gen- 
eral Washington only detached some light troops to 
hang on the flanks of the British. In the mean time, 
the Jersey militia turned out with spirit, to prevent 
the enemy from again ravaging their country. After 
carious manceuvres, and some skirmishes, gen. Howe, 
‘inding it impossible to bring on an engagement with? 
out attacking the camp ef the Americans,, changed . his 
plan, and passed over to Staten Island, on the. s0th of 
june, and entirely evacnated New Jersey. He soon 
after began to embark his army; and. on. the 23d of 
july, sailed from Sandy Hook. ‘The fleet consisted of 
“wo hundred and sixty-seven sail, on board of which 
were embarked sixteen thousand land forces, On the 
3ist of July they appeared off.the capes of Delaware ; 
jut they again put to. sea, and were. not heard of for 
three weeks. 

General Howe’s designs had hitherto been involved 
great obscurity. At one time, it was conjectured: 
yas destined for New England; at another, thay: 
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he had sailed for Charleston ; while many thought'that 
the whole was a feint to:draw gen. Washington from 
the North river ;.and that he would return. to New 
York, and march to join gencral Burgoyne, whowas. 
advancing from Canada, At-length, information was 
_ received that the British had:entered the bay of Ches- 
- apeek; on which the American:army advanced to op- 
pose them, The fleet. had been detained by contrary 
winds, It shewed the caution of general Howe, and 
the respect he entertained: for the American: army,. 
‘that he took so ‘leng.a-circuit, in order to-reach Phila- 
' delphia, rather: than expose. himself. to. be attacked: 

_ while crossing: the Delaware.. -- 

On the Sd of September, the British’ marched from. 
the head of Elk. Gen, Washington, with about thir- 
teen thousand men,.including militia, had taken post: 
upon Redclay-Neck, half way between Wilmington 
and Christiaua ; but ppon the approach of the enemy, 
this:position was-abandoned, and he. crossed'the Bran- 
dywifie, took possession of the heights to the eastward. 

» of Chad’s ford,,and prepared to dispute the passage, 

On the ith of September,. by. the break. of day,. 
the British advanced in two columns 5. the right under 
the command of general Knyphausen, marched directly. 
for Chad’s ford,. with an apparent intention of pas- 
singsit, while Lord Cornwallis, with the left, took a. 
circuitous route,.by. the forks of: Brandywine, for the 
purpose of gaining the right flank of the Americans, 
As soon as Knyphausen: found that-lord:Gornwallis had 
made good his passage, and: was engaged with the? 
Americans, he -crossed:the. ford,.and after'a severe 

conflict, forced.theé troops posted for its defence to sive 
_ way. The divisions- on the right were also defeated! 
» by Cornwallis, though: they ‘behaved well. Genera{ 
~ Washington retreated.to Chester, His-loss, in killed 
wounded, and missing, antountedito about twelve hup. 
' dred then, with:nine pieces ofartillery. Among the. 
wounded was. the marquis de la Fayette; a young 
_ nobleman who had. lately arrived from France, dees 
; volantarily offered to serve in the army at his own ex. 
-pense. The British lost ebont six hundred men, 
The. batrle ee otk Was not:counted decisive: 
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—After gathering in the dispersed parties, and repos 
sing his armyy. general Washington advanced on the 
Lancaster:road, in-order to oppose the British, Gen= 
eral Howe. being on the same road, the armies met on 
the 16th of September,.and were on the point of en- 
gaging; but were prevented by a violent storm of rain, 
which continued to pour down incessantly, alkday and 
night.—The ammunition of the American army, not be- 
ing well secured, was found in the morning to ke en- 
tirely, damaged, It became necessary. to retreat, in 
order to get a fresh supply,—They crossed the Schuyl- 
kill above Philadelpbias and general, Wayne, with fif- 
teen hundred men, was detached*to hang on the rear 
of the enemy. Qn the night of: the.20th, he was sur- 
prised near the Paolt tavern, by-a-detachment under 
general Grey. The outposts and pickets were forced. 
The. British rushed on with their bayonets, without 
firing a gun, and did great execution. About sixty> 
men.were killed, and. seventy or eighty taken pri-. 
sonerss., The.loss of the.assailants-did not exceed eight 
men, 

Congress:were a second. time obtiped ‘to remove. 
They first:retired to Laneaster, and afterwards to- 
Yorktown,, The city of Philadelphia was thrown into: 
the - utmost. confusion ; and «a» majority of the active: 
whigs were constrained to consult their safety by a: 
precipitate retreat to various parts of the country, 

General _Hewe crossed the -Sthuylkill, but insteads 
of urging an action, began to march up the river to-- 
‘wards Reading. Apprehensive for the safety. of.the- 
stores. deposited im that place, general. Washington. 
took a new. positiony hither up the - river, leaving the- 
British in possession of the.roads leading-to Philadel. 
phia.. Howe embraced the: opportunity now olfered,, 
and marched. for that citys. The greater part of hiss 
army encamped :at Germantown ;;and-lord Gornwallis+ 
at the head of the grenadiers, made a: triumphal entry- 
into. the .capital:of, Pennsylvania, on.the- 262b of. Sep-. 
tember: : 

Philadelphiawas yet imaccessiblé tothe British Aéez;, 
by reason of. the- obstructions-imi the river,,and the - 
strong batteries that mement ‘for. itssdefence- 
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| General we detached part of:his army forthe pur-- 
se of reducing these forts, General Washington. 

ing received a reinforcement,.embraced this favour-- 
a sepparespity of. attacking, the enemy. at German- 


ae the « ‘evening of the’ $¢.0f October, the Ameri-- 
marched from+ their encampment at Skippack 
‘About sunrise, on the 4th of October, they: 
: prised, the division of the British which was advan- 
ced on the Chesnut-hill.road. These corps, after a: 
short, but severe conflict, gave. way, and were vigo-- 
/rously, pursued into the village. A.number of prison-- 
ers fel] into the hands-of.the Americans, who were. at: 


ipiesigye 9 -but- instead of following up their ad-- 
_ vantage, they stopped to attack a patty of the enemy. 
who had nn post in Mr, Chew’s house.; a strong 
stone building near the road side, Nearly-one half of 
the army. remained for some time inactive. This de- 
Jay, together with the caution which rhe fogginess of 
the morning rendered necessary, gave the British time - 
_ to recover from thei surprise ; and the: promising ap-- 
pearances, on the part-of the assailants, were.reversed., . 
The British being. reinforced from the city, commen-- 
ced an impetuous attack. The Americans were thrown. 
into disorder, and retreated, after having supported a. 
straggling kind of engagement for three. hours. The- 
Joss of the royal army, .including the. prisoners and« 
wounded, was something. more: than five. hundred, 
Among: the: slain were brigadier general Agnew, and. 
levtenant colone] Bird. ‘The loss of the Americans, 
iacluding four hundred prisoners; was upwards of one - 
thousand, Among the slain were general Nash, of North. 
Carolina, and his aid-deecamp,.twajor Witherspoon, 
Shortly afterthis:engagement, general Howe moved. 
his army from Germantown to Philadelphia, and for 
his security, erected a chain of redoubts on the north. 
ofthe city, from Delaware to'Schuylkill. 4 
Great exertions had. been.made. by the Americans to. 
secure Philadelphia from an attack.by water. Besides. 
thirteen gallies,,two floating batteries, two zebeques, . 
aad a number of: armed. boats, fire- ships, and rafts, , 
provided for this purpose, they had erected.two stro! 
‘- 
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forts. —One of these, named Fort Mifflin, was on Mud 
island.—Tohis island lies-about seven miles below Phil-- 
adelphia. Directly opposite to it, on the Jersey shore, is. 
an eminence, named Red-bank : here another strong, 
battery was erected. Two ranges of: chevaux de frise 
were also sunk in the channel: 

General Howe was-so straitened invhis quarters that: 
he could obtain few supplies from-the. country round: 
Philadelphia. It was absolutely necessary either to- 
open a communication. with the fleet; or evacuate the- 
city. A.plan was concerted for attacking Fort Mifflin: 
and Red-bank at the same-time.. Gount Denop, with: 
two thousand Hessians, crossed: the Delaware, march-- 
ed to Red-bank, and demandtd a surrender of the fort, 
This being refused; an immediate attack was made. 
The fort having been intended’ for a much larger 
garrison that it contained; a: line had been-run with-- 
in the works. The. outer-part. being but slightly de-- 
fended, was easily. carried! by. the assailants, who 
raised a loud huzza for their supposed victory ;. bat a 
severe and well directed fire,.from the garrison, obli- 
ged them, after a gallant atrack, toretreat, They sus-- 
tained a loss of four hundred men. -Count Donop was: 
mortally wounded, and taken prisoner. The attack 
upon Forr Mifflin proved: equally unsuccessful. The 
ships sent on this* service,.could not bring. their guns. 
to bear, with any considerable effect. The Augusta,. 
of sixry-four guns,.was blown up. and the Merlin sloop. 
of war ran aground, and was deserted by: her crew. 

By the sinking of the chevaux de frise, the main: 
current was obstructed, and‘the water diverted into a. 
new channel. The Vigilant,a large ship cut down so as: 
to draw but little water,.and carrying twenty twenty- 
four pounders, made her way througa this passage, to: 
a-position from which she was enabled to enfilade the 
works. In ashort-time they.were rendered untenable.. 
The defence was brave and obstinate, and: continued. 
for six weeks, On thee !5th November, the garrison 
made a safe retreat to Red-bank. Three days after~ 
the evacuation of Mud Island, the garrison was also: 
withdrawn from Red-bank,.on the approach of lord: 
nwallis, with a. strong force, prepared.for an assault.. 
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Colonel Smith, who commanded Fort Mifflin, col. 
Green, the commander of Red-bank,,and commodore 
_Haslewood of the fleer,. were each presented with.a 
sword, by vrder of Congress, for their. gallant services, 
General Washington, having been: considerably reins 
forced, by a detachment from the army. which had cap- 
tured Burgoyne, advanced to Whitemarsh, within four- 
_ teen miles ot Philadelphia, and. encamped in a strong po- 
sition, The royal army having reduced the forts on the 
~~ Delaware, and being reinforced.by four thousand men 
from New York, the British commander was desirous 

of bringing on a general engagement, or of forcing gen~ 
eral Washington farther up the country; as possession of 
the city was of little advantage, while he was so hem- 
‘med in by the Americans. He marched almost all his 

whole force from Philadelphia, on the night of the, 4 
of December. Next morning he appeared on Chesnu 

hill, about three "milés in front of the right wing of the: 
Americans, Hére he manceuvred for some days, and’ 
examinedevery part of thei* encampment, Butgene-- 

ral Howe was always cautious of attacking the Ameri- 

can lines ; and judging the attempt‘too hazardous at 
present, he on the 9th of December, suddenly retreat= 

ed to the city, where the British army spent the winter. 
Soon after this, general Smallwood, with a consider= 

able body of American troops; was posted at. Wilming- 
ton, on the banks ofthe Delaware ; and general Wash- 
ington went-into- winter quarters, sixteen miles from 
Philadelphia, at Valley-forge, where the army erected 
huts for their accommodation. This position straitened 

the British, and covered a large extent of country, 
which would have been much exposed, had ger. Wash- 

ington retiredto the inland towns, 

The American army hadalways been in want of ma- 
by necessary articles; owing to the scarcity in the coun 
try, arising from the 1ion-impertation agreement before 
the war, and fromthe vigilance of the British cruisers 
in intercepting their trade.—This winter-their suffers 
ings were peculiarly great'; they were destitute of 
shoes, stockings, blankets, and: sometimes of provisions: 
Lhe commissary and quarter’ master’s departments 
were so badly organised, that noeffective mode could be 
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pursued of obtaining even those supplies of which there 
was a plenty inthe country. The paper money of Con- — 
gress had depreciated considerably, which added to 
@#he public embarrassments.. The army, however, en- 
dured their sufferings with fortitude and patience ; 
and continued firm to the cause they. had espoused, k 
While general Washington Jay at Valley-forge, aca-_ 
bal was entered into by some persons in and out of Con- 
gress, to deprive him of the: command, and to place in. 
his stead general Conway, an officer lately from France, 
The abettors of this base intrigue soon abandoned their 
project.—No man was ever more popular than gene- 
ral Washington ; and every attempt to injure his char- 
acter met with the @xecration of the public, 
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Campaign to the Northward—Burgoyne susrenders,. 


Secr.. VI— 1777. 


WE have observed, that when general Carleton, 
in 1776, had pursued the Americans as far as Ticonde- 
roga, and viewed that fortress, he retired to winter 
quarters.——The British ministry: resolved to pursue 
the war vigorously in that quarter, te open acommu- 
nication between Canada.and New York, and get posses- 
sion of Htdson river, by which means they could ob- 
struct the communication. between the eastern ard 
southern states,. 

The Americans, knowing their intention, and the fa- 
tal consequences that would follow, if they accomplish- 
ed their object, were at great pains and expense to 
défend themselves in that quarter. Ticonderoga 
stands at the point where Lake George communicates 
with Lake Champlain, and commands the entrance into 
the former. This fort was strengthened with -addirion- 
al works. On the other side of the strait, a hillcalled 
Mount Independence was strongly fortified. These 
two posts were joined by a bridge of floating timber, 
secured by a large boom and «chain. A neighbouring. 
eminence, called Sugar Hill, was neglected. by the 
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ericans, both on account of its being deemed inacces- 
“sible, and the incapacity of the garrison fully to man 
works already erected. _ 

ie ministry had great expectations from 
. The command was taken from gen. 
rleton, and given to gen. Burgoyne. The forces, 
nsisting of British and German troops, amounted to 
¢ than seven thousand men, exclusive-of the artil- 
lery corps, the Canadians, and Indians. A brass train 
_ of artillery was iurnished, probably the finest that had 
ever been destined to second the operations of an army. 

The troops were in the highest spirits, admirably dis- 

ciplined, and uncommonly healthy, 

_ The main body proceeded up Lake Champlain, land- 
_ ed, and encamped at no great distance from Crown 
Point, on the 21st of June. Here general Burgoyne 
met the Indians, and in compliance, wiry their custom, 
gave them a war feast. \He made a speech to them, 
calculated to excite their ardour in the common cause, 
and at the same time to repress their barbarity. 

* General Burgoyne’s troops proceeded with much ex- 
Pedition in bringing upthe artillery, stores, and_provi- 
sions ; and with immense labour ereeted a fort on Sugar 
Hill; which commanded Ticonderoga. By the Sth of 
July they were ready to begin aciive operations ; and 
in twenty-four hours would have completely invested 
the American lines. ; 

The-progress and intention of the British being evi- 
dent, general St. Clair called a council of war, who, 
on considering the strength of the enemy, and the state 
of the garrison, resolved to evacuate the works. Such 
. aptillery and stores as the time would admit, were em= 
__ barked for Skenesborongh, and-on the night of the 6th 

of July the troops marched for the same place. So 
‘of the officers thoughtlessly set fire to the barrack 
which discovered the retreat to the British; and g 
pe zal Frazer in the morning commenced a pursuit with 
his brigade, consisting of the light troops, grenadiers, 

--and some other corps. General Reidesel, with most © 

_ of the Brunswickers, was ordered:by gencral Burgoyne — 

“to join inthe pursuit, either to support Frazer, cnet 
‘separately, The-latter continued the purswit through 
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‘the day, and receiving intelligence ‘that general St, 
Clair’s rear was at no great distance, he ordered his 
troops ta lie that night on their arms. In the morning, 3 
the two parties formed within about sixty yards of 
each other, Frazer began the attack. The conflict 
was bloody : Col. Warner, the eommander.of the Ame- 
ricans, his officers and soldiers, behaved with much 
resolution and gallantry ; so'that the British broke.and, 
gave way. They however soon formed again, and 
‘running on the Americans with their bayonets, threw 
them into great confusion, which was increased by the 
critical arrival of general Reidesel. The Americans — 
then fled on all sides. They lost three hundred and 
twenty-four men, in killed, wounded and frisoners. 
The royal troops, including British and Germans, had 
not Jess than one hundred and eighty-three killed and 
wounded, eg : 
‘Gen. Burgoyne -conducted the pursuit by water. 
: The British frigates at the first attempt broke the chain 
; and boom, and ‘coming up with the American gallies 
! and boats withthe stores, the whole were either taken 
or destroyed. 
Gen, St. Clair retreated to Fort Edward, where bre 
joined general Schuyler, On the approach of Bur- 
goyne, they retired to the neighbourhoed of Albany. 
The evacuation of Ticonderoga »was a subject ef 
lond and general complaint. The commanding officer 
was recalled, and a strict inquiry made into his con- 
duct. But after a fullnvestigation he was honourably 
acquitted.—Reguisitions shad been made for thirteen 
‘thousand six hundred men; but at the time Burgoyne 
“approached Ticonderoga, St. Clair’s whole force did 
not amount to four thousand ; and many of these were 
badly armed. ‘He hoped.that the enemy would have 
sonee -assaulted his works and in that case he ex- 
ed-to -have been ableto-repulse them. But when 
le was informed 6f the number.of Burgoyne’s army, 
and saw that a regular-siege was intended, he was con- 
svinced that his force was entirely inadequate to the de- 
‘fence of the extensive lines and works of Ticonde- 
= ‘roga ; and that no means remained of saving the army 
‘itself from being captured, but an immediate retreat. 
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_ The British were highly elated with their success. 
The obstructions to the navigation of the lakes, and 
___ the strong works of Ticonderoga, which cost the Ame- 
_ ticans the Jabout of many months, and where the Bri- 
-—tish expected to meet a formidable resistance, were 
given up without a blow. They now considered the 
_ subjugation of ‘the adjacent states as certain, and the 
design cf the expedition to be nearly attained. : 
Se Gen. Burgoyne pursued the object of the campaign, 
but the diffculties in his way were unusually great. 
The country through which he directed his march was. 
a wilderness, broken with creeks and marshes; and 
parties of Americans were busily employed in felling 
trees across the road. The royal army had roads to 
make, and bridges to erect. These obstacles were 
overcome by an invincible perseverance ; and on, the 
30th of July, the army reached Fort Edward on Hud- 
son river, 
~ While the British were retarded in their advances 
by the natural and artificial obstructions in their way, 
the panic of the inhabitants began to abate. An in- 
vading army, with their Indian allies, roused them to 
action. The army which left Ticonderoga were col- 
leeted, and became a centre of rendezvous to the mi- 
litia, Gen, Gates was appointed to the chief com- 
mand, and his army was speedily increased to thirteen 
thousand men. 

At the same time that Burgoyne advanced by Lake 
Champlain, col, St. Leger, with a considerable body of 
regulars, Canadians, and Indians, crossed Lake Ontario, 
and laid siege to Fort Schuyler, A detachment of 
eight hundred militia, under general Herkimer, were 
sent for the relief of the fort. As they were advancing, ~ 

_ they. were surprised by the enemy, on the 6th of Au- 
gust, and tofally defeated. The brave garrison, how- 
ever, refused to capitulate. The.siege lasted till the 
22d of August, when general Arnold, with a brigade 
of continental troops, marched to their relief. The be- 
siegers then made a precjpitate retreat, leaving great 
part of their artillery and baggage 

During the siege of Fort Schuyler, Burgoyne re- 
solved upon a movemeii: towards Albany. To facil- 

sts). Gb 
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itate this expedition, a plan was laid to obtain a supply 
of provisions from the plentiful farms of Vermont, 
The inhabitants of this county had been represented as 
only waiting for a protecting power to attach them- 
selves to the royal army. Under this impression, he 
detached six hundred men, including one hundred In- 
dians, with two ficld pieces, under colonel Baum, to 
seize upon a magazine at Bennington. But upon ap- 
proaching that. place, Baum found the militia much 
stronger than had been supposed. He therefore en- 
trenched himself, and sent an express to Burgoyne with * 
an account of his situation, Col, Breyman was dis- 
patched to reinforce him, But before his arrival, col. 
Baum was attacked in his lines on the 10th of August, 
by general Starke, who commanded the militia. On 
this occasion, five hundred regular troops, behind en- 
trenchments defended by two field pieces, were de- 
feated by eight hundred militia, without bayonets or 
artillery.—Col, Breymen arrived the same day after 
the action was over ; but instead of meeting his friends, 
was briskly attacked by col. Warner, who had just ar- 
vived, with a regiment of continental troops, After 
an obstinate resistance, Breyman was obliged to aban- 
don his artillery and retreat. In these battles about 
seven hundred British prisoners were taken, with four 
brass cannon. ‘The Americans lost about one hundred, 
in killed and wounded, : i 

These gallant actions raised the spirits of the militia, 
and encreased their courage. ‘They were the first ad- 
vantages the Americans had gained in the northern de- 
partment, since the death of gen. Montgomery. The 
royal army were mortified at this unexpected check. 


‘The plan.of procuring provisions from the neighbeur- 


hood. was frustrated, and general Burgoyne was obliged 
to halt till he procured supplies from the magazines 
in his rear. This detained him several weeks, and 
gave the Americans an opportunity of organizing and 
strengthening their army. 

On the 13th of September, gen. Burgoyne, having 
brought forward provisions for thirty days, crossed 
Hudson river, and in four days arrived within two 
miles of gen. Gate’s campsy ‘Fhe Americans thought 
ng more of retreating, but advanced to meet him. 
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On the 19th, some scouting parties of Americans fell 

isi With those of the British, about noon, and attacked 
them. Each commander reinforced his party, and or- 
“dered different regiments to engage. The battle was 
hot and obstinate on both sides, till about half past two 


_ @ clock, when it ceased for half an hour, The action 


Was then renewed, and became general. Both arintes 
appeared determined to conquer or die, and there was 
_ one continued blaze of fire for three hours, without in- 
termission, Fhe Americans’ and British alternately 
drove and were driven by each other.— Pieces of artil- 


* lery were several times taken and retaken, A number 


ot Americans placed themselves’on high trees, fron 
whence they did great execution. Night put an end 
tothe action. But the advantages were evidently in 

_ Yavour of the Americans: not only as it incressed their 
confidence, and depressed their enemy, but as, after 
this battle, the, Canadians and Indians deserted the 
British army. The royal troops lost about five hundred, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The Americans, 
three hundred and nineteen, 

From this time, skirmishes continually took place. 
General Burgoyne’s situation became extremely ¢riti- 
cal, He expected a co operation from New York, but 
of this he received no intelligence ;_ his provisions were 
daily lessening, and the army was put on short allow- 
ance ; his antagonists were fully supplied, and daily 
becoming more numerous. : 

On the 7th of October, Burgoyne, being nearly sur- 
rounded by the Americans, attempted to make a tnoye- 
ment, with the flower of his army, to discover whether 
he could force a passage either for advancing: or re- 
treating: but he was suddenly checked, by an impe- 
tuous attack, A bloody action ensued, Burgoyne’s 

_teft wing retreated to their camp. Fhe Americans fol- 
lowed, and attempted to storm their lines, but found i: 
impossible. General Arnold then pushed forward ta 
that part of the lines which was defended by the Ger- 
mans: he rushed on with fixed bayonets, and carried 
the works, In the assault Arnold was wounded... Fhe 
engagement lasted till night. In this battle the British 
‘lost a number of brave men, and able officers. About 
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two hundred prisoners, nine pieces of brass artillery, — 
with the equipage and encampment of a German bri- _ 
gace, fell into the hands of the Americans, 

Gen, Gates had now a manifest advantage over Bur- - 
goyne. Phe British were ina most distressed situ 
ation: they were continually obliged to lay on their 
arms ; and after several attempts, found it impossible 
cither to advance or retreat. 2 

On the Isth of October, general Burgoyne, finding 
the troaps kad only three days provisions in store, on 
shert allowance, ¢alled a council of all the generals, 
field officers, and captains commanding corps. ‘There: 
‘was not a spot of ground in the whole camp for hold- 
ing the council of war, but what was exposed to can- 
nen or rifle shot; and while the council was delibe- 
rating, cn eighteen pound ball crossed the table. By. 
the unanimous advice of the council, Burgoyne was in- 

duced to opena treaty with genera] Gates, The first 

- proposals of the latter were rejected, wherein it was 
seguired, tuat the British should lay down their arms 
i their entrenchments. Burgoyne’s counter-proposals 
were agreed to, on the 17th, without any material al- 
teration, The British traops were to march out with 
the honours of war, and deliver up their arms, artillery, 
and camp equipage ; they were to be allowed to re- 
urn to Europe, on condition of not serving in America 
daring the war; and all the followers of the camp. 
were to be comprehended in the capitulation, 

The return signed by general Burgoyne, at the time 
ef thé conveation, made by the British army, including 
tsermans, amounted to five thousand seyen hundred 
ahd winety-one ; which was very far short of the num- 
ber they had on setting out from Canada. The train 
of brass artillery consisted of forty-two pieces ; there 
was alsa four thousand six hundred and forty-seven 
muskets, six thousand dozen of cartridges, besides shoty, 
cargases, shells, &c. ; 

General Burgoyne expected that a strong force 
would have been sent from New York, to eo-cperate 
withhim.—He found means to acquaint gen. Clinton 
with his situation. In the beginning of October, Clin- 

tem, with three thousand. men, sailed from New Yorl:. 


~ 
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up the North river, in order to make an attempt to re- 
lieve Burgoyne ; and his approach was one reason of 
the favourable terms granted to that general, He at- 


‘tacked forts Clinton and Montgomery,. on the 6th, and 


carried them, after a gallant resistance. There was 
no other obstruction between him and Albany; but in- 
stead of proceeding to the assistance of general Bur- 

syne; he sent out parties toravage the country.. The 
ne village of Esopus was at this time entirely de- 
molished.—This was one of the many instances, dur- 
ing the war, in which the British acted contrary to 
their own interest. 

On hearing of Burgoyne’s surrender, Clinton imme- 
diately retired to New: York. 


While the British were advancing towards Albany, 
an enterprize was undertaken by the Americans, for 
the recovery of the posts in the rear of the royal arm ieee 
A party of one thousand men were detached on tht Bi 
business, on the 16tli of September. They surprised 
all the out-posts, as far as Ticonderoga; captured anum- 
ber of prisoners, and a quantity of stores ; and releas- 
eda uumber of Americans.—After the surrender of 
Burgoyne, the British at Ticonderoga retreated to 
Canada. 


' Great was the joy: of the Americans on’ the capture 
of Burgoyne.—It was the second remarkable deliyver- 
ance they had experienced ‘during the war. The de- 
jection of the British was proportionate to ‘their former 
hopes of success and conquest. 

From an apprehension that the British intended to 
evade the treaty: made with general Burgoyne, and 
employ: his army. immediately in America, Congress 
would not permit the prisoners to embark, unless his 


‘Britginic majesty would ratify the treaty. As this 


was not done, the troops were marched to the western 
parts of Virginia. 

The Americans now became formidable enemies to 
Britain, by sea as wellas on lands Mumbers ‘of priva- 
teers had been fitted out, who. made: numerous and va- 
luable captures of British vessels ; not only in the Ame- 
‘nican seas, but even-on the-coasts of: Europe, 
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Alliance with. France—Commissioners from Britain ar- 
rive at Philadelphia—Philadelphiu evacuated——Frenche 
fleet sent to America—Batile on Rhode Island. 

INTELLIGENCE of the capture of Burgoyne’s 
army reached Hrance.in December, 1772. The depn- 
ties of Congress, at that courr, Messrs. Franklin, Deane, 

and Lee, seized the opportunity. to press forward a. 

treaty, which.had been under consideration ‘for.some. 4 

months. It:was a favourite object with France, as — 

weil as with other nations of Europe, to have the colo- _ 
nics separated from Britain, Encouragement and sup~ 
plies had secretly. been afforded them. The court of 

Versailles now determined openly to. espouse their: ‘) 

ause, cr 

On the Gih of February,.1778, treaties of alliance 7 
and commerce were, concluded between France and the. 
United States. 

A few days after these: treaties were signed, the E 
British ministry. were privately. inforined of the event. 

In consequence of this information, as well as the cap-- 

ture of Burgoyne, lerd North,. in February, brought 

into the House of Gommons,.a plan of conciliation, on 
nearly the same terms which had been asked by the 

Americans-atthe beginning of the contest... The speech, 

by which he:introduced his plan, was long, and kept 

him up two hours. A: dull. melancholy: silence succeed- 
ed.) It was-heard with profound attention, but with-- 

out a single mark of approbation, It was conjectured, . 

that some powerful motive had induced the ministy to. 

adopt Sch an alteration of measures. . The idea was 

confirmed by the positive assertion of Mr. Fox, that a. 

treaty had been signed at Paris, between the colonies. 

and France, by which she recognized their indepen- 
dence. 

On the 13th of March, the French ambassador de- 
jivered arescript te lord Weymouth, in which he in- 
formed the court of London, that his. master had’signed: 
a.treaty of friendship and.commerce. with the United: 
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States of America. This transaction was communicated: 
under the pretence of cultivating a good understand- 
ing between Brance and Great Britain; but the British. 
court held it to be au aggression, and considered it as 
a declaration of war, Both nations prepared for hos- 


i S 


Two bills, for the purpose of conciliation, were 


brought into parliament, and passed with unusual pre- 
 gipitation. While they were depending, copies of 


them were transmitted to lord and general Howe, and: 
by them forwarded, in April, to Congress, at York- 
town. They were immediately taken into considera. 
tion; and unanimously rejected. Congress farther re-- 
solved, that they would not hold any conference with. 
commissioners from Britain, untess, as a preliminary, 


they should withdraw their fleets and armies, or ac- 


knowledge the independence ofthe United States, At: 
this time they were ignorant of the treaty with France ;. 
nor had they received any-intelligence from their com- 
missioners at Paris for more than a year.—This deci-- 
sion sets their fortitude and perseverance ina very 
striking point of view —The people were equally firm.. 
The bills were industriously circulated:by the enemy ;. 
and also published by-order of Congress, with their pro- 
ceedings and resolutions in reference to them. The 
general voice was against reconeiliation, or making, 


peace on any terms short of independence, 


On the sd of May, Mr. Silas Deane arrived at 
York-town from Erance. Congress was immediately: 
convened, and his despatches read ; among which, to 
their inexpressible joy,.were the treaty of commerce 
and the treaty of alliance, concluded between his most 
Christian Majesty and the commissioners of the United 
States; ‘The treaties were considered the next day,. 
and unanimously. ratified: - ; 

Congress afterwards agreed'toa draught of An ad- 
dress to the inhabitants of the United:States of Ame-- 
rica.”’ Inthis publication, when they come to the 


' French treaty, they say, ‘ You have still to expect oné. 


severe conflict.. Your foreign alliances, though ‘they; 
secure your independence, cannot.secure your country: 
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from desolation, your habitations from plunder, your 
wives from insult or violation, or your children from 
butchery, Foiled in the principal design, you must 
expect to feel the rage of disappointed-ambition. Arise, © 
then! to your tents, and gird-you for battle! Ir is time : 
to turn the headlong current of vengeance upon the | 
head of the destroyer, They have filled up.the mea. 
sure of their machinations, and, like ripe fruit, must soon 
‘drop from-the tree. Altho’ much is done, much yet 
remains todo. Expect not peace, while one corner of 
America is in the possession of your foes.» You must 
drive them away from this land of promise, a land flow« 
ing indeed with milk and honey.’? 


About the beginning of June the royal commission« 
ers, with the cenciliatory acts, arrived.at Philadelphia, 
They attempted to open:a negociation; but as neither 
of the preliminaries of withdrawing the army,.or ac- 
knowledging the independence of the United: States, 
were complied with, Congress ordered them to. be ine 
formed, that on.no. other terms would they consent to 
treat with. them, ‘T-he commissioners: made further 
applications for a-hearing; but no answer was ever 
returned, 

Governor Johnstone, in addition. to his exertions as 
a commissioner, endeavoured to promote the accom- 
plishment of the object on which-he: had been sent, by 
opening a correspondence with individuals, particularly. 
with Henry Lawrens,.Joseph Reed, and Robert Mor- 
ris.. Bat he was equally. unsuccessful, The letters 
being. communicated to Congress, it was resolved, 
«* That. the same cannot but be considered, as direct 
attempts to-corrupt their integrity 5 and that itis ine 
compatible with. the honour. of Congress, to hold any 
manner of correspondence or intercourse with the said: 
George Johnstone, esquire.” 

The commissioners, on this repulse, directed their 
future publications, in the manner of appeals, to the 
people at large. Their proposals were. not.more fa« 
vourably received by the people, than they had been 
by Congress. In:no one place, not occupied .by the 
British army, was there any attempt.to accept, or evens 
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berate on the propriety of closing with the offers 
B es in. ig Tee 


“ F 
hus ended an unsuccessful negociation, which ori- 
ginated in ignorance of the real state of affairs in Ame- 
‘Tica, For the British ministry always cifected to be- 
eve, that but a small party of the people im America 
re opposed to them. Their concessions on this oc- 
ien, Were greater than what the Americans would 
have accepted at the beginning of the contest ; and 
was an implied justification of their resistance to the 
claims of Britain, ; 


Daring the spring of 1778, no remarkable events oc- 
eurred in the military line. Excursions were some- 
times made for the purpose of foraging, or for destroy- 
ing stores, ; 

On the 7th of May, some British light infantry, in 
flat boats, attended by armed vessels, proceeded up the 
Delaware. They advanced to Bordentown, defeated 
the Americans that opposed them, entered the town, 
and burnt four store houses, containing provisions, to- 
bacco, some military stores, and camp equipage. The 
country being alarmed, and a strong body collected, 
the troops crossed to the Pennsylvania shore. The 
next day they resumed their operations, and at sunset 
embarked and returned to Philadelphia. While upon 
the expedition, they burnt two frigates, nine large 
ships, three privateer sloops, and several other vessels. 

Another marauding expedition, about the same time, 
was made by the British from Newport. They landed 
in Connecticut, destroyed a number of boats, burh- 
ed thirty houses, two churches, and plundered the in- 
habitants, ; 

In June, General Howe sailed for England, and was. 
succeeded in the command by Sir Henry Clinton. 


On the 18th of June, the British evacuated Philadel- 
phia. ‘hey crossed the Delaware into New Jersey. 
Fhe commissioners, theugh unknown to themselves, 
had brought instructions for this purpose.. The minis- 
try were urged to this measure by an apprehension thar 
a¥French fleet would be sent to America, and. block up 
the Delaware. pe 
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When intelligence of the evacuation had reached 
head quarters, general Washington put his army in 
motion, and proceeded towards Princeton. As th 
British had taken the route to Sandy Hook, by Mon. 
mouth court-house, he ordered a strong detachment to 
move forward, andif practicable, attack the enemy's 
rear. - Gen, Clinton, sensible of the approach of the 
Americans, sent forward his baggage, and ordered part 
of his army to face about, in erder to check their pro- 
gress, 

On the 28th of June, general Lee, who had tately 
been exchanged, was sent forward to take the com- 
mand of the advanced corps, with orders. to attack the | 
enemy. Gcneral Washington marched with the whole 
afmy to support him + but was soon surprised to find 
general Lee retreating, and the enemy in pursuit, He- 
mumediately gave orders for forming part of the troops, 
and advanced some pieces of artillery, A. warm em 
gagement, between the detached corps of both armies 
ensued, General Washington was making arrange- 
ments for attacking the enemy with his whole force: 
out before he was prepared, night eame on. The 
troops lay on their arms, with an intention to recom- 
mence the action early next morning. In the mean 
time, the enemy were employed in removing their 
wounded § and about midnight marched away in such 
silence, that the Americans, though very near them,. 
knew nothing oftheir departure. The los$ of the roy- 
abarmy;, imthe engagement, was about three hundred 
and fifty.* “The American loss amounted to two hun- 
dred and fifty..—-The British pursued their route to 
Sandy Hook,’ without: farther interruption ; and em- 
barked for New York. General Washington marched 
to the White Plains.—So that, after two years ma- 
neuvring, and experiencing strange vicissitudes, the 
main armies were brought back te the very point from 
which they set out.—«.The hand of Providence,” 
says general Washington, is conspicuous in all this.” 

During the march of the British through the Jer- 
seys, upwards of eight hundred of their troops desert- 
ed, most of whom were Hessians. 

For misconduct at the battle of Monmouth, gen, Lee 


ad tet, 
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was suspended from his command for a year.—He 
never afterwards joined the army. 


i; § 
Shortly after the departure of the British, Congress 
returned to Philadelphia. On the 6th of August, Mon- 


- sieur Gerard, who had Jately arrived, was introduced 


to a public audience, as minister plenipotentiary from 
the king of France. This was a scene highly pleasing 
to the patriots of America; they saw the United 
States risen to a rank and consequence among the 
nations, and their independence guaranteed by one of 
the most powerful monarchs in Europe. 


About two months after the treaty between France 
and America had been signed, a strong squadron, under 
Count d’Estaing, sailed from Toulon, in order to block 
up the British in'’Philddelphia, This fleet had a passage 
of eighty-seven days, and anchored on the 8th of July 
at the entrance of the Delaware. The next morning, 
on being informed of the departure of the British, they 
sailed towards Sandy Hook, and on the J}th anchored 

within it.—Had not bad weather and other impedi- 
ments prevented, the Count must have surprised the 


British fleet inthe Delaware. The destruction of both 


fleet_and army would probably have been the conse~ 
quence, Lord Howe’s fleet consisted of six sixty-four 
gun ships, three of fifty, and two of forty, avith séme 
frigates and sloops. Count d’Estaing-had twelve ships 
of the line, some of which were of great Force and 
weight,  —* it ay eins ° 

On the 22d. ofp July,-the count sailed from Sandy 


‘Hook. Had he staid a few days longer, admiral By- 


ae a ce 
ron’s fleet, from Britain, mast have fallen a defence- 


less prey into his hands. The squadron had met with 
unsual bad’ weather, and being separated in different 
storms, arrived singly, and in distress, upon the Ame- 
rican coast, tig? 

Count d’Estaing being disappointed in surprising the 
British in the Delaware; and finding it impossible to 
carry his ships over the bar to attack them in New 
York, he proceeded, by advice of general Washington, 


to Rhode Island, in order to co-operate with an Amert- 


“* 
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can army, under gen. Sullivan, for the reduction of 
that post. The militia flocked in such numbers to as-_ 
sist their new allies, that ten thousand men were spees 
dily collected on the island. The day after count 
@’Estaing entered the harbour of Newport, lord Howe 
appeared off the island with his feet, which was now 
more numerous than the French, but inferior in weight — 
of metal, Count d’Estaing immediately put to sea; 
and while the commanders were preparing for an en-_ 
gagement, a violent storm came on, which damaged. | 
both fleets so much, as to oblige them to return to port 
to refit, The British sailed for New York, and the 
French to Boston, 

The American troops on Rhode Island being aban- ; 
doned by the fleet, resolved to evacuate the place. | 
For this purpose they withdrew from before the lines 
at Newport, to the north end. of the island. The — 
British followed, and an engagement took place, in } 
which each army Jost between two and three hundred 
men. On the S0thof August, the evacuation was com- — 
pleted without farther loss, 

Count d’Estaing having fitted his fleet, sailed for the” 
West Indies. 

e Americans were highly elated, on the arrival of 

the French, and hoped some décisivé blow would have 


been struck, But they were disappointed in every in- 


stance. However the good will ef their new allies 
was strongly manifested, and the plans of the enemy 
for the rest of the campaign were deranged, 


In September, the British undertook two marauding 
expeditions ; one to New Bedford, and the other to 
little Egg Harbour. In both places, they burnt and 
destroyed houses, stores, and vessels to a great amount. 
About this time, colonel Baylor’s regiment of light — 
dragoons were surprised at Old Tappan, by a party of 
the British, under general Grey, and nearly a!} massa- 
ered, even while calling for quarter.—These cruel pro- 
ceedings caused a general indignation throughout the 
United States, 1% 

In this year a system of military discipline. was. 
drayn up by beron Steuben, a Prussian officer, whe 
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had joined the American army, It was approved by 
the commander in chief; and introduced into prac- 
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Campaign in Georgia and South Carolina— Operations to 
gx! the Northward. 

: THE military operations of the British in the mid- 
die and northern states, had been productive of noth- 
ing advantageous. After four campaigns, in which 
they had carried terror and devastation through six 
States, their conquests were only the city of New York, 
and places adjoining, and Rhode Island. 

The southern states now became the principal seat 
ofthe war. Being thinly inhabited, and having great 
numbers of slaves, it was presumed they would be an 
€asy conquest. They abounded in provisions, and pro- 
duced the most valuable articles of commerce for the 
British market.—A plan of operation was concerted 
with general Prevost, in East Florida; and it ‘was in- 
tended that Georgia should be invaded both on the 
north and south at the same time. 

On the 27th of November, 1778, col. Campbell, with 
two thousand five hundred men, embarked at New 
York, under convoy of some ships of war, and on the 
23d of December, landed near Sayannah.—General 
Howe, the American officer to whom was committed 
the defence of Georgia, had under his command 
about six hundred regular troops, and two hundred and 
twenty militia, He posted his little army advantage- 
ously on the maint road to Savannah. Col. Campbell, 
however, was informed of a private path through the 
swamp on the right of the Americans. He immedi- 
ately sent a party to gain their rear. The Americans, 
by this mancuvre, being nearly surrounded, endea- 
voured to save themselves by flight: The British pur- 
sued, and gained a complete victory. The capital o 
Georgia, the shipping in the river, a large quantity of 
K 
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provisions, the fort, with its artillery and stores, were 
all, in a few hours, in possession of the conquerors,— 
The Americans had upwards of one hundred killed 
and four hundred and fifty taken prisoners. The re. 
mains of the army took shelter in South Carolina, 

After the reduction of Savannah, most part of Geor- 
gia submitted to the British. It was the only state in. 
the union, in which, after the declaration of indepen. 
dence, a legislature was convened under the authority _ 
of the king of Great Britain. 

Agreeably to instructions, general Prevost marched 
with his troops from East Florida to Savannah, and 
took the command of the army, The force now in 
Georgia excited alarming apprehensions through the 
adjacent states, which were im a very defenceless situ- 
ation, both with respect to troops, and military stores, 
In September, 1778, general Lincoln, was appointed 
to take the command of the southern army. In the 
beginning of January, 1779, he established his head 
guarters at Purrysburgh: his whole force consisted of — 
about three thousand six hundred men, most of whom 
were militia. 

The British commander, desirous of establishing a_ 
post in South Carolina, detached major Gardiner, with 
two hundred men, to take possession of Port-Royal 
Island ; but soon after his landing, general Moultrie, 
at the head of an equal number of men, nine of whom 
only were regular soldiers, compelled him to*retreat. 

After this unsuccessful expedition, the British did 
not attempt any thing to the-northwWard of Savannah 
for some time; but extended themselyes ever Geor- 
gia; and endeavoured to procure reinforcements from 
the tories, or friends to the reyal cause, in the west- 
ern settlements. Several hundreds of these people em- 
bodied, and marched to join the royal army ; but they 
were attacked, and totally defeated by a party of mi- 
litia under co), Pickens. A 

In order to check the enemy, and oblige them #@ quit 
the upper partsvof Geargia, general Lincoln formed a 
plan for marching into that state. In the execution 
of this design, general Ash crossed the river Savannah, 
gwith fifteen hundred North Carolina militia, and a few 
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regular troops, and took a strong position on Briar- 
creek, Here he was surprised, in open day, March 3d, 
by lieutenant colonel Prevost, who attacked his rear, 
with about nine hundred men. The militia were 

thrown into confusion, and fled at the first fire. Col. 

_ Elbert, with about one hundred continental soldiers, 
engaged the enemy: and expecting to be supported by 
the militia, made a brave but ineffectual attack, in 
which great part of his men fell. Most of the militia 
that escaped went home. 

This unfortunate event deprived gen. Lincoln of 

a considerable part of his army, and endangered South 
Carolina. At this crisis John Rutledge was called to 
the chair of government, and invested, in conjunction 
with his council, with dictatorial powers. A regiment 
of cavalry was raised, and a large body of militia were 
stationed near the centre of the state, to be in readi- 
ness to.march whithersoever the public service ree 
quired. 

- Towards the end of April, general Lincoln, with the 
main army, crossed into Georgia, leaving-two divisions 
on the north side of the river. Gen. Prevost took ad- 
vantage of his absence, and marched into Carolina, with: 
about two thousand four hundred men, exclusive of a 
considerable body of Indians. Before this superior 
force, general Moultrie, to whom the defence of South 
Carolina was intrusted, was obliged to retreat; which 
he did with great judgment, keeping between the ene- 
my and Charleston, Lincoln, on being informed of this 
movement, detached three hundred of his light troops 
to reinforce Moultrie, and proceeded himself, with the 
main army, towards the capital of Georgia; presu- 
ming that general Prevost intended nothing more than 
to divert him, by a feint on Carolina. When he found 
that Prevost was really marching for Charleston, he 
immediately crossed the Savannah and foilowed him. 

The British met with but little opposition. Gen. 
Moultrie, instead of being reinforced by the inhabi- 
tants, as he advanced, was abandoned by numbers of 
the militia. Many of the inhabitants were panic struck, 
and applied for British protections. The loyalists, in 
order to ingratiate themselyes with their protectors, 
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represented the inhabitants as generally tired of th 
war; and assured general Prevost, that Charleston 
would surrender at his first appearance. With the 
unanimous concurrence of a council of field officers, 
therefore, he pushed directly for that city. The Caro. 
linians prepared to defend their capital; the militia of 
the neighbourhood was called into the city, and lines | 
were thrown upand mounted with cannon. q 

On the lith of May the British appeared before 
Charleston. Commissioners from the town proposed, — 
that in case the royal army should withdraw, South 
Carolina would remain neuter during the war. But 
the British cOmmander insisted that they should sur-_ 
render prisoners of war. The negociation was then 
broken off; and the garrison expected an immediate 
assault. General Prevost, however, was not prepared 
for 2 measure of this kind; and receiving intelligence 
of the approach of Lincoln, he drew off his whole force, 
and encamped on the islands near the harbour. 

General Lincoln encamped on the main land near the 
islands ; and both armies lay quiet till the 20th of June, 
when twelve hundred Americans made an attack on a 
British party of seven or eight hundred men, posted at 
Stono-ferry. At the commencement of the attack, the 
assailants had an evident advantage; but the appear- 
ance of a reinforcement rendered a retreat necessary. 
Each party lost about one hundred and fifty men. Im- 
mediately after this affair, general Prevost retired with 
his main army to Savannah; and general Lincoln, 
having dismissed the militia, took post with his regular 
treops at Sheldon. Both armies remained in their en- 
campments during the hot season. The arrival of a 
French fleet in September, roused them to action, 

In this excursion to South Carolina, the British army 
plundered the inhabitants to a vast amount ; they not 
only seized plate, money, rings, and other valuable ar- 
ticles, but destroyed much property. Upwards of three 
thousand negroes were carried ont of the state. Such. 
rapacity exceedingly distressed the inhabitants, many 
of whom were deprived of their m6veable effects of 
every kind, and thereby reduced to great want. c 
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eS On the Ist of September, 1779, count d’Estaing ar- 
rived on the coast of South Carolina, with a fleet of 
twenty sail of the line, two ef fifty guns, and eleven 
_ frigates. The appearance of the French fleet was so 
"unexpected by the British, than the Experiment man 
of war, of fifty guns, and three frigates, were cap- 
*tared, No sooner was it known that the count was on 
the coast, than Lincoln marched for Savannah, with 
the troops under his command, and orders were also 
~ given, for the South Carolina and Georgia‘ militia to 
rendezvous immediately near the same place.—The 
British were equally diligent in preparing for their de- 
fence. 
Selne French and Americans, after having spent some 
time in making regular approaches, at last determined 
to take Savannah by storm. Accordingly, the morning 
of the 9th of October was fixed for the attack, and 
neither the French nor Americans had the least doubt 
of success. ; 
Two feints were made with the militia, and a real 
attack, a liule before day-light on the Spring-hill bat- 
tery, with three thousand five hundred French troops, 
six hundred continentals, and three hundred and fifty 
of the Charleston militia, headed by count d’Estaing 
. and general Lincoln. They marched up to the lines 
withgreat boldness; but a heavy and well directed fire 
from the batteries, and a cross fire from the gallies, 
threw the front of the column into confusion. Two 
standards, hewever, were placed upon the redoubts. 
‘Count Pulaski, atthe head of two hundred horsemen, 
was in full gallop, riding into town between the re- 
doubts, with-an intent of charging-in the rear, when 
he received a mortal wound, A general retreat of the 
assailants teok place, after they had stood the enemy’s 
fire for forty-five minutes. D’Estaing received two 
slight wounds ; six hundred and thirty-seven of his 
troops, ‘and two hundred and thirty-four of the conti- 
nentals, were killed or wounded. General Prevost ; 
and major Moncrief, acquired great reputation by their 
successful defence. There were not ten guns mounted 
on the lines when the Americans first appeared, and in 
a few days the number exeredsd eighty. The garri- 
ee K 2 
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rd 
son was between two and three thousand, The 
mage sustained by them wastrifling. The siege bein 
raised, the Americans returned into South Caroli 
and count @Estaing left the continent. a 

The inhabitants of the southern states were sanguine 
that the invaders would have been captured or driven — 
from the country by the combined army. Their diss. 
appointment was attended with a proportionate de- 
pression of spirits, . j 

During the siege of Savannah, a gallant exploit was 
performed by colonel White. A: British post,.on the | 
Ogechee, of one hundred men, with five vessels, four 
of which were armed, fell. into the hands of a small. 
party under his direction, By a variety of Stratagems, — 
he impressed the British with an idea that a large party — 
Was at hand, and that nething but an immediate sur- 
render could prevent them. from being cut to pieces, 
“They surrendered without any resistance. aq 

In the northern parts of the union, during this cam- _ 
Paign, nothing but desultory and predatory operations 
were carried on by the British. 

Jn the month of May, General Clinton dispatched 
Sir George Collier and general. Matthews, with about’. 
two thousand men, besides five hundred marines, to 
make a descent upon Virginia. They. sailed for Portse 
feouth,-and upon their arrival took immediate posses-. 
sion of the town, which was defenceless. The remains: 
of Norfolk, on the opposite side of the river, fell of. 
course into their hands, 

Daring the fortnight that the fleet and army conti- 
nued upon the coast, the loss of the Americans was: 
immense, About one hundred and thirty: vessels of all 
sorts, including some privateers, and ships of force,, 
‘were destroyed or taken. Except the dwelling of a. 
widow, and the church, they burnt every house in Suf- 
foik ; and all the principal seats of gentlemen in their 
route shared the same fate, 

In July,.a detachment of two thousand-and six hun= 
éred men, under governor Tryon, made a desultory 
invasion on the defenceless parts of Connecticut. They 
burnt the towns of Norwalk and Fairfield 3. destroyed’ 
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els, stores, and merchandize, to a vast amount; 

committed many acts of cruelty and rapine.—In 

s depredatory mode of warfare, the British had great 

, by their marine force, which gave them ac- 

ess to the numerous harbours and extensive coast of 

the United States. 

_* ‘These desolating expeditions were threatened by 

the royal commissioners, whev the terms of reconcili- 

ation were rejected. Ina manifesto published by them, 

they said, «That as Congress had renounced their al- 

legiance to Britain, and thrown themselves into the 

_ arms of France, policy would direct thar the connec- 

tion should be rendered as useless as possible”” How- 

. ever distressing these operations were to particular 

places, they were of small consequence to the strength 

or welfare of the confederacy at large; they were of 

no real service to Britain ; and alienated the minds of 

the Americans still farther from that country.—Con- 

gress threatened to retaliate, by burning the towns of 

the British in Europe or the West Indies; but they: 
never carried their threats into execution. 


In the early part of the year, the Americans were 
employed in constructing strong forts on the North or 
. Hudson river, at Stoney and Verplank’s Points. The 
command of this river was of great importance to both 
armies, Sir Henry Clinton, before the works were 
finished, sent a number of troops, whe captured or 
drove off the Americans, teok possession of the works, 
and put them ina strong-state of defence. — : 
General Wayne, at the head ofva large detachment 
of infantry, gallantly attacked and re-captured Stoney 
Point, on the 15th of July. The assault was made in 
two columns, and the fort taken by storm at midnight. 
The troops forced their way at the point of the bayo- 
net, amidst a tremendous fire of musketry and grape 
shot. Both columns arrived at the centre of the ene- 
my’s Works at the same time. General Wayne was 
wounded in the head, as he passed the last abbattis, 
but requested to be carried forward, that if he died, it 
Might be in the fort. The Americans lost, in killed 
and wounded, seventy-eight. The Britis had sixty- 
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three killed, and five hundred and forty-three taken 
prisoners.—The conquering troops, though they might 
have retaliated for the many cruelties recently com- 
mitted by'the British, yet scorned to take the lives of 
men calling for mercy, and céased to destroy as soon 
as their adversaries had ceased to resist.— The cannon 
and stores were removed from the fort, and its works 
demolished. It was then evacuated ; and on the third 
day after, again taken possession of by the British. 

Another gallant exploit was performed about this 
time, by major Lee, with about three hundred and fifty 
men, They surprized the British-garrison at Paules 
Hook, opposite New York, took one hundred and sixty 
prisoners, and killed thirty ; while their own luss did 
not exceed six men, Having executed this service, 
they immediately retired, 

The fortune of war is various. A party of the Bri- 
tish forces from Hallifax, had built a fort on Penobscot 
river. This excited an alarm at Boston; and a plan 
was laid by the state of Massachusetts to dislodge them. 
A considerable fleet was fitted out, on board ‘of which 
a body of troops embarked. This fleet arrived at Pe- 
nobscot, in July. But the plan failed, on account of 
the dilatory operations of the Americans. As they 
were preparing to assault the fort, a superior British 
fleet appeared. The whole marine force fell into their 
hands, almost without resistance. The troops had to 
return to Boston by land, making their way through 
the wilderness. 

The king of Spain, after his offer of mediating a 
peace was rejected by Britain, joined his army with 
France, though he did not formally acknowledge the in- 
dependence of the United States. 


ce ee cintieth em ark, 


a act TS 


Since the commencement of hostilities, the Indians 
had made frequent depredations on the frontier settle- 
ments. They were stimulated te this conduct, by the 
arts and presents of British agents residing among them, 
Horrid cruelties were committed on women and chil-_ 
dren, various settlements had been broken up, and much 
property destroyed.—Incursions were made into their . 
country, by parties from the United States, who burnt 
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their houses and destroyed their grain.—A particular 
detail of the devastation and cruelties committed, and 
retaliated, would be grating to the feelings of humanity. 

“In 1779, general Sullivan, with a considerable body 
of troops, was dispatched into the country inhabited: 
by the Six Nations, which stretches along the frontier 
of New York and Pennsylvania. At the beginning of 
the contest, these tribes had entered into an engage- 
ment with Congress, to observe a strict neutrality ; but 
by the influence of the British, and the American refu- 
gees among them, they were led to depart froma pa- 
cific Jine of conduct, and to become principal actors in 
the ravages that were committed on the frontiers, par- 


ticularly in spreading destruction throughout the flour- 


ishing settlement of Wyoming; in 1778. 

The Indians opposed the American troops with unu- 
sual firmness, They collected their force ; and being 
joined by a number of the adherents to Britain, fortified 
themselves in a good position.—General Sullivan at- 
tacked them in their works, on the 29th of August. 
After an engagement of two hours, they fled with pre- 
cipitation. No farther resistance was made, The 
army marched into their country, burned their towns). 
cut down their orchards, destroyed their corn-fields 
and gardens, and for several weeks, spread desolation 
in every direction. 

This expedition was the most decisive ever under- 
taken against the Indians, and affected them in the most 
sensible manner. The ardour of their warriors was 
damped ; and the frontier settlements were restered 
to a considerable degree of tranquillity, 


In October, 1779, the British evacuated Rhode Island.. 
F 
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The war in the Southern States—Operations tothe North~ 


ward—Arnold’s Plot. 


FROM the time that the British evacuated Phil- 
adelphia, the war in the northern states had been suse 
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pended by them, as to active operations. To the south- 
ward, after two campaigns, they possessed only the 
capital of Georgia. The appearance of a French fleet 
on the coast had twice disconcerted their plans, kept 
them in alarm for the safety of their own posts, and pre- 
vented them from attempting farther conquests. 

In the close of 1779, when the departure of d’ Estaing 
from the continent was confirmed, Sir Henry Clinton 
determined on offensive operations to the southward. 
He committed the command in New York to general 
Knyphausen, and embarked with a body of seven thou- 
sand men, well’ supplied for an active campaign. He 
Was accompanied by admiral Arbuthnot, with a con- 
siderable fleet. After a tedious passage, in which were 
lost several transports, they arrived at Georgia; and 
in February, the troops were landed about thirty miles 
trom Charleston; which was the first place they meant 
to attack. ; 

When Clinton sailed from New York, it was appre- 
hended that he was bound for Charleston. Orders 
were given to fortify the city ; the militia were called 
out; and the forts in the harbour were manned, It 
was determined to make a vigorous defence. The call 
for the militia, however, was obeyed by few, for the 
people were much dispirited by the repulse at Savan- 
nah, 

General Lincoln had taken great pains to render the 
city eapable of sustaining a siege, Lines, redoubts, 
and other works were thrown up between Ashley and 
Cooper rivers. It was expected, that commodore 
Whipple’s squadron would have been able to prevent 
the British fleet from crossing the bar,—but this they 
did not attempt. On the 12th of’March, admiral Ar- 
buthnot crossed, and the. American fleet retreated to 
the harbour of Charleston. 

Sir Henry Clinton discovered great caution in con- 
ducting the siege. On the Ist of April be broke ground 
before the city, and on the 10th, he finished his first 
parallel. He then summoned the town to surrender. 
General Lincoln replied, that he would defend the city 
to the last extremity. The British batteries began to 
play on the 12th, and soon acquired a superiority over 
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those of the garrison. On the 8th of May, general 
Clinton, having finished his third parallel, again sum- 
moneéd the town to surrender, and offered terms of ca- 
pitulation, These terms were refused ; and both par- 
ties began a furious cannonade. Gen. Lincoln made 
~ the most vigorous defence he was capable of, and held 
out till the 11th of May. His works were then much 
damaged, great part of his cannon dismounted, his pro- 

- visions nearly expended, and the citizens clamourous for 
a surrender; a party that had been stationed at Monk’s 
Corner, in order to keep open the communication with 
the country, was entirely routed by col. Tarleton. 
The British were ready to storm the lines: their force 

“consisted of nine thousand men, while there were not 
three thousand fo oppose them. Gen. Linceln then of- 
fered to accept the terms he formerly refused. Sir 
Henry consented, and the treaty was signed. 

It was stipulated, that the regular troops and sailors 
should remain prisoners of war until exchanged. The 
militia were to return home as prisoners on parole, 
which, as long as they observed it, was to secure their 
property. The garrison was to march out of the city, 
and to deposit their arms. The drums were not to 
heat a British march, nor the colours to be uncased, 
All civil officers and citizens were to be prisoners on 
parole. The number of persons that thus became pri- 
soners amounted te five thousand, though two thousand 
and five hundred was the whole of the garrison :—Up- 
wards of four hundred pieces of artillery fell into the 
hands of the conquerors ; with al] the shipping in the 
harbour. The killed and wounded was comparatively 
small, and nearly equal, not exceeding eighty-nine 
Killed, and one hundred and forty wounded on each 
side. _ 

_- Bhe capital having surrendered, the next object of 
the British was to secure the general submission of the 
inhabitants. .With this view they posted garrisons in 
different parts of the country, and marched a large 

_ body of troops over the Santee, towards the extremity 
of the state, which borders on the populous parts of 

_ North Carolina, This occasioned the retreat of some 

“, American parties, who were advancing to relieve 
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Charleston. Among the corps which had-come forward 
with that view, there was one consisting of about three — 
hundred men, commanded by col. Buford. Tarleton, 
with about seven hundred horse and foot, was sent in 
quest of this party. He came up with them at the 
Waxhaws, defeated, and put most of them to the sword. 

After the surrender of Charleston, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton returned to New York, and lord Cornwallis .suc- 
ceeded tothe command. As there was no military op- 
position, he was busily employed in settling the civil 
and commercial affairs of South Carolina. The inha- 
bitants were required to take an active part in support- 
ing his majesty’s government. He ordered that all whe 
were prisoners on parole, should be restored to the 


rights of subjects ; and that those who neglected tore- © e 


turn to their allegiance, should be treated as rebels.— 
in compliance with these orders, a great number of the 
inhabitants submitted as British subjects. _ a -- 


Inthe mean time, measures were taken by Congress. 
te assemble another army in the southern states; and 
general Gates was appointed to the command, The 
Delaware and Maryland treops were ordered to Caro- 
lina; and “the militia to be in readiness:—But before 
this army arrived, a number of the inhabitants associ- 
ated together under colonel Sumpter, In July, they 
gallantly took the field, attacked parties of the. British 
and of the inhabitants who had taken up arms in, their 
cause, and generally defeated them. Cglonels Williams 
and Marian, in different parts of the state, were equal- 
ly successful. a 

In August, the forces frem the northward arrived 
in South Carolina, Many of the inhabitants, disgusted 
by the proceedings of the British, joined them,—Lord 
Rawdon, to whem Cornwallis had intrusted the com- 
mand of the frontiers, drew in his out-posts, and ren- 
dezvoused at Camden. Gen. Gates fixed his head quar- 
ters at Clermont, on the 13th of August, within thir- 
teen miles of the British. oes 

Lord Cornwallis hastened from Charleston to Cam- _ 
den: his force consisted of about two thousand veteran 
troops. The American army were near four thousand 
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strong, most of whom were militia. Notwithstanding 
‘bis inferiority, Cornwallis boldly determined to stake 
his fortune, in a contest with the conqueror of Bur- 
-goyne. & ° 
On the night of the 15th of August, he marched with 
~~his whole force to attack the American encampment. 
At the same time general Gates put his army in motion, 
in order to take a position nearer Camden. The ac- 
vanced parties met, and engaged in the night. Both 
armies halted, As soon as day appeared, a general 
engagement commenced, At the first onset, the great- 
ef part of the militia threw down their arms and re- 
treated, The continental ‘troops, though inferior in 
umber to the British, bravely stood their ground, till, 
_ being nearly surrounded, they were obliged to yield. 
" When general Gates saw the militia break and run 
with such precipitation, he lost every hope of victory 5 
and his only care was, if possible, to rally a sufficient 
number*ro cover the retreat of the other troops. He 
returned with general Caswell to Clermont, in hopes of 
* halting them in their late encampment; bunt the fur- 
ther they fled, the-more they dispersed, and the gene- 
rals, giving up all as Jost, retired with a few attendants 
to Charlotte, eighty miles from the field of battle. ’ 
The remains of the American army collected at this 
place ; and then made a further retreat to Hillsborough 
in North Carolina. A minute representation of this 
retreat would be the image of complicated wretched- 
ness.—Pain, humiliation, and poverty marked the scene. 
The Americans lost all their artillery, their ammu- 


nition waggons, and the greatest part of their baggage. 
The numbers slain, cannot be precisely ascertained ; 
but the loss has been estimated at seven hundred men, 
Among these was the baron de Kalb, He commanded 
the regular troops, who fought bravely ; and he re- 
ceivad eleven wounds. Lord Cornwallis obtained a 
complete victory, yet it was dearly bought ; upwards 
of four hundred of his men being killed or wounded. 
He wasresirained from pursuing his advantage, by the 
toss he “had sustained, by the heat of the season, the 
sickliness of his troops, and by the want of necessary 

“siipplies, He therefore reinained inactive. i 

L. 
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In addition to the disaster at Camden, the Ameri- 
cans snitered a great loss two days after; in the de- 
feat of colonel Sumpter, who was surprised by colone} 
Tarleton, and his whole party killed, taken, or dis- 
persed. 


Twice in the course of this year, the Americans lost 
their main army in South Carolina, A dismal gloom 
overspread the face of affairs in that quarter. The 
whole country was in the power of the British; and 
they proceeded with much severity. Orders were is- 
sued by lord Cornwallis that those who had submitted 
as British subjects, and afterwards revolted, should be 
imprisoned, and have their property/ confiscated ; and — 
that every person that had been enrolled in the royal 
militia, and afterwards joined the Americans, should be 
put to death, Many suffered by these orders, both in 
property and life. It was afterwards ordered that the 
estates of all the active friends to independence & 
be sequestered. Numbers of inhabitants, whg-refused 
to-comply with the mandates of Cornwallis, were sent 
into exile, or put on board gf prison ships.—These 
harsh measures produced effects coittrary to what was 
intended: many risked their all rather than become 
British subjects, especially when required to take up 
arms ayainst their country. ni 

Por several months after the defeat of gen. Gates, 
there was no regular army to oppose the: British, yet 
opposition was never wholly extinguished.—On the 
very day that colonel Sumpter was defeated by cal. 
Tarleton; col Willams, with a party of militia, defeat- - 
eda detachment of the British on the Enoree river, 
Sumpter, collected another band of volunteers, and 
took the field, Marian, Lee, and others, at the head 
of parties of militia, kept up a desultory war, which 
Was exceedingly harassing to the British. They. beat 
up their quarters, captured their conveys, harassed 
the army in its march, and attacked and carried their 
out-posts. % / 

A brilliant atchievement of these small parties oc: 
curi@dgn October, at King’s mountain, on the borders 
of North Carolina: major Fergnson, a distinguished 
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“94 
British partisan, was stationed at this place, in order to 
e he friends of Britain to shew themselves, 
rd to ON ri we any party that might appear in favour 
_ of America, Without a preconcerted plan, col. Boone, 
Cleveland, Campbell, Sevier, Williams, and others, 
< rendezvoused together, all having in view the destruc- 
tion ef Ferguson. With sixteen hundred of their best 
‘men, well mounted, they attacked him on three sides, 
atonce. Ferguson boldly charged these divisions as 
_ they advanced, and compelled them to retire, They 
fell backa little way, and again returned tothe charge. 
After a sevexe conflict, major Ferguson was killed. 
iis party then surrendered. About eight hundred 
Were made prisoners, and two hundred and fifty killed 
BB wounded —This was an unexpected advantage. It 
gave new life to the Americans, and was a great loss 
to the royal cause.—Lord Cornwallis was advancing 
from Camden, and had penetrated into North Carolina, 
when he neard of major Ferguson’s defeat. This cir- 
cumstance, together with the opposition he mer with 
from small parties of militia, who were continually 
harassing his army, induced him to retreat to Winns- 
borough, 
In the mean time, general Gates was busily employ- 
“@d in preparing to take the field. .He had advanced as 
far as Charlotte, and was again in a condition to face 
the enemy. But Congress. thought proper to super- 
sede him in his command, and sent gen. Greene to take 
charge of the southern army. 
Sn t's: 
* The campaign of 1780, in the northern states, pro- 
+ duced little worthy of notice. Desultory operations 
were carried on from New York. It was a war of 
plunder, in which the American loyalists who juined 
the British had an active hand. They hada small fleet 
of privateefs, and were organised in a separate body, 
calied the honourable Board of Associated Loyalists, 
Stimulated by revenge and avarice, they readily laid 
hold on-every occasion to gratify these passions.;— and 
their knowledge of the country enabled thetn.toemake 
incursions to the great loss of individuals and of par. 
ticular districts. Yio onal 
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In June, a body of fiye thousand men, under Knyp: — 


bausen, landed in New Jersey. In this incursion, a 
soldier deliberately shot Mrs, Caldwell, the wife of a 
clergyman who was active in the American cause, 
Shrough the window of her apartment, where she was 
sitting: with her children and her maid. They then 
burned the honse, and twelve others in the neighbour 


hood, andthe Presbyterian church, As they advanced; 
2 cae 


abe Jersey militia turned out to oppose them. Some 
skirmishing efsued, when the British retired to Eliza- 
veth-town, In the mean time, Clinton, with his vic« 
torious troops, arrived from Charlestun. He-sent a 
reinforcement to Knyphausen ; and the British army 


again advanced into the country. General Washing~ 
son, with his whole army, moved to oppose them. 


General Greene, with the advance of the army, took 
postin their front, and an action took place which last- 
ed about forty minutes, when the Américans were 
forced to retreat.—The British then burned the town 
of Springfield, and returned to New York. 
The marquis Fayette, who arrived from France, i in 
May, brought the agreeable information, that in the 
course of the campaign, the king of France would send 
powerful armament to America. To be in readiness 
tor this event, and that decisive operations “might be 
undertaken, it was determined to augment the army to 
thirty-five thousand men, 
The expected succours arrived from Pant on the 
evening of the 10th of Fuly, at Rhode Island. The 
chevalier de Ternay commanded the fleet, which con- 
sisted of seven sai! of the } Hine, a bomb vessel, and thir- 
ty-two transports, The land forces consisted of about 
six thousand men, under the command of count Ro- 
hambeau. He fortified himself strongly at Newport, 
In a few days afterwards a snperior British fleet ap- 
peared on the coast. But general Washington was led 
io believe, that count de Guichen, from the West In- 
dies, was on his way with such a reinforcement as 


‘would enable the allies to proceed to the siege of New 


York. When the expectation of the Americans, on 
this point, were raised to the highest pitch, the morti- 
fying intelligence arrived, that de Guichen, without 
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] of his intention, had Mile for Europe. 
he campaign was-consequently frustrated. 
endence should not be placed.on allies = 
s well as individuals, should rely chiefly on 


a providential discovery was made of 
scheme for delivering West Point into 
‘Sir Henry Clinton, After the loss of Fort 

y, in 1777, this post was erected for the de- 

rth river, and to secure a cémmunication 

southern and eastern states, It was the 

e ce in possession of the Americans, and con- 

ny valuable stores. General Arnold, who had 

pend, was brave, but mercenary ; fond of pa- 

e, and extremely desirous of @cquiring money to 
ay the expenses of it. He had exhibited heavy 

counts and demanas against the public; and the com- 

Missioners ef accounts, upon examination, rejected 
about one half of the amount. He appealed to Con- 
gress, and 2 committee was appointed, who were of 
opinion, thdt the commissioners had allowed more than 
“the general had aright to demand. He was also tried 

_ by a court martial, on charges exhibited by the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, for oppressive and illegal con- 
duct towards the citizens, when lhe commanded the 
troops in Philadelphia. The charges were found valid, 

‘and he was sentenced to be reprimanded by the com- 
manderin chief. This provoked him to outrageous 
expressions and proceedings. Disgusted at the treat- 
ment he had met with, he turned his thoughts towards 
bettering higyeircumstances by other means. Under 
pretence of being unable, on account of his wound, to 
‘take an active part in the Jine of the arnvy, he solicited, 
and obtained frem general Washington, the command 
of West Point, with an intention, as afterwards ap- 
peared, of delivering it to the enemy. 

In 1779, a correspondence commenced between gene- 
yal Arnold and major Andre, adjutant, general to the 
British army, For the speedy completion of the nego- 
ciation, the Vulture sloop of\ war was stationed in the 
North river, at such a distance from the Affferican 
. 5 . iL. g 
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posts, as without exciting suspicion, would serve for 
the necessary communication. 

On the Ist of September, a boat was sent at night 
to the Vulture, for major Andre. He met Arnold, and 
continued with him the day following zat night, the 
boatmen refused to conduct him back to the Vulture, 
as she had shifted her position, to avoid the fire of a 
cannon sent.to anney her. He was therefore obliged 
to escape by land. General Arnold having furnished 
him with a ‘passport, he pursued his journey towards 
New York, and passed all the guards on the road with. 
out suspicion, The next day he began to consider him-+ 
self out of danger; but, unhappily for him, three of the — 
New York militia, were on a scouting. part, betw 
the out-posts of the two armies. One of them seiz 
Andre’s horse, “Ehe major, instead of producing his 
pass, asked the man where he belonged to, who an- 
swered, “To below,” meaning New York, Andre, 
suspecting no deceit, said, “So dol.” Then declared 
himself a British officer, and pressed that he might not 
be detained, for that he was upon urgent business. 
Upon the other two coming up, and joining their com- 
rade, he discovered his mistake.. The confusion that 
followed was apparent ; and they proceeded to search 
him ull they found his papers. -He offered the captors 
a.considerable purse of gold,_and a valuable watch to 
let him-pass ; but they nobly distained the temptation; 
besides the fascinating offers of- permanent provision; 
and even of future promotion, on condition of their ac« 
companying him to..New York, They-conducred him 
-to colonel] Jameson, the officer who Thavgt he command 
of the scouting parties. : 

Major Andre, in order to give Arnold an opportunity 
fo escape, requested that a line might be sent to ac- 
quaint him. of the detention of Anderson, the name 
Andre had assumed. Jameson, through an ill judged 
delicacy, granted his request. The: papers, which 
were found inthe majer’s boots, were in Arnold’s hand- 
writing ; they.contained exact returns of the forces 
and artillery at West Point, remarks on the works, the 
number of men on duty, anda copy of matters that had 
been laid before a council of war. These papers were 
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forwarded to general Washington, accompanied with a 
Jetter from the prisoner, avowing himself. to be major 
_ Andre, adjutant genera) to the British army; and en- 
_ deavouring to shew that he did net come under the de- 
scription of a spy. 2 fe 
~ No soo had‘ Arnold received the major’s letter 
than he hastened on board the Vulture. Had his plot 
suceceded, the consequences must have been ruinous 
to the Americans. The plan was, that the Britist 
should march against West Point, and Arnold’s troops 
were to be posted in such a manner, that they would 
_ have been. obliged either to lay down their arms, or 
+ be cut to pieces. Their loss, and the immediate pos=. 
P session of West Point, must have so exposed the re- 
OW rind. of the army, to the: joint exertions of the 
__ British forces, by land and water, that nothing but ruii 
could have been the result. 
On the 29th of September, general Washington ap- 
pointed a board of fourteen general officers, to ex- 
» amine major Andre’s case, and to determine in what 
light he ought to be considered. Andre disdained all 
subterfuge and evasion, and voluntarily confessed more: 
than was asked. The board shewed’ hiny every possi- 
ble mark of indulgence, and sufficiently witnessed how 
much they felt for: his situation. However, public 
justice obliged them to declare, “That major Andre: 
ought to be considered as a spy from the enemy; and 
ihat, agreeable tg the law and usage of nations, it is 
their opinion he ht to suffer death,’’ 
Severa sed between general Clinton and 
ashington, relative to this unhappy affair; 
lothing was capable of saving the unfortunate 
7. On the 2d of October, the tragedy was closed, 
Phe major was superior to the terrors of death; but: 
the diggraceful mode of dying, which the usage of war 
had apnexed to-his unhappy situation, was infinitely 
dreadful to him. He was desirous of being indulged: 
with a professional'death, and ad accordingly written, 
the-day before, a pathetic letter, fraught with all the. 
feelings of a man of sentiment and honour, in which he 
requested of general Washington, that he might not. 
‘dic ona gibbet. ‘The general consulted his officers on 
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the subject. They were convinced that there would | 
be an impropriety in granting the major’s request; but 
tenderness prevented its being divulged. 

When major Andre was led to the place of exe-— 
cution, he bowed himself familiarly to all those with 
whom he had been acquainted in his confinement,. 
Upon seeing the preparations at the fatal spot, he 
asked, with some emotion, “ Must I die in this man- 
ner !’’ He was told it was unavoidable. He replied, 
“Tam reconciled to my fate, but not to the mode.” 
Soon after, recollecting himself, he added, “It will be 
but a momentary pang ;”° and springing upon the cart, 
he performed the last offices to himself, with a compo- 
sure that excited admiration, and melted the hearts of 
all the spectators.—Being told the final moment was 
at hand, and asked if he had any thing to say, he an- 
swered, “ Nothing, but to request you will witness to. 
the world, that I die like a brave man.” He died uni- 
versally esteemed and regretted. : 

Arnold was made a_ brigadier general in the British , 
service, But the splendor of military array, could noz 
hide the infamy of his conduct.—He was the only of- 
ficer of rank that ever became a traitor to the American 
cause, 

_ The names of the three militia men that captured 
Andre, are John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac 
Van Vert.—Congress ordered each of them a’ silver 
me@al; and that they should receiye two hundred dul- 
lars annually during life, 


In September, Mr, Laurens, on 
as minister from Congress, was captured 
vessel, Apacket of papers thrown overboar ; 
not sinking suddenly, was saved by the dexterity o 
English sailor, On his arrival in England, he was 
committed, upon a charge of high treason, as a state 
prisoner, to the Tower. By the medium of his papers,. 
administration came to the knowledge of an eventual 
treaty of amity and commerce between America and 
Holland, ‘i et 
+ In consequence of this discovery, strong remone 
strances were made to. the States General; but as no 
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satisfactory answer was returued, Sir Joseph Yorke 
received orders to withdraw from the Hague; andon 
the 20th of December, hostilities were authorized 
“against the ships, goods, and subjects of the States 
General. ~ 
Britain was 
and Holland.- 


war with America, France, Spain, 
ities were carried on in the four 
quarters of the world The Spaniards seized the Flo- 
ridas, and besieged Gibraltar; several of the West 
India islands were taken by the French ; and even the 
East Indies were not exempt from the conflict. Im- 
-menst fleets covered the ocean; and bloody battles 
_ Were fought on that element. It is nor, however, the 
_ itention of this epitome to recount these events. But 
while the exertions of America were languid or disas- 
trous, her cause ‘was,-in effect, successfully maintained 
by the greatest nations in Europe. 
it may be inquired, What could induce such an unit 
versal combination against Britain? The answer isy 
That it was not to be ascribed to a friendship for Ame- 
rica, or a love to the cause of liberty,—but chiefly to a 
desire of humbling Great Britain, and a dread of her 
overgrown power, which would have been much in- 
creased, had a re-union taken place between her and 
the colonies. 


ee. 
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gel hiiny in the army— British invade Virginia—Batile of 
" Guilforti— Operations in South Carolezna—Cornwallis 
Surrenders, 


WE are now come to an eventful year of the 
war. It commenced witha threatening aspect to the 
United States, but was crowned with glory and victory. 


On the Ist of January, the Pennsylvania line in the 
army revolted.—They marched off in a body frem 
their quarters at Morristown,.and proceeded with their 
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arms and field pieces to Princeton, They elected tem. | 
porary officers, and a commander in chief —However, — 
they conducted themselves with prudence and thode- — 
ration.—They declared that they only wanted a re- 
dress of their grievances; and that they had no inten. 
tion to go over to the enemy, but were as ready to 
fight for their country asever. They had engaged to 
serve for three years, or during the war: the three 
years were expired, and they claimed their discharge, 
it was insisted that they should serve during the war, 
They were destitute of clothing ; their pay was in ar- 
rears, and what they got was in depreciated money. 
They demanded their arrears, and that the loss they 
sustained by the depreciation should be made good, 
Sir Henry Clinton sent messengers to the revolters, 
offering them every thing they asked from their coun- 
try, and that a detachment of his troops would be in 
readiness for their protection, But the patriotic re- 
yolters disdained. his offers, and delivered his commi:- 
stoners to general Wayne. They were tried by a 
court martial, and executed as spies. A committee of 
Congress, and of the executive council of Pennsylva- 
nia, repaired to the camp of the reyolters, They at- 
sended to their complaints 3 gave a favourable construc- 
tion to the terms of enlistment; and assurances of fe- 
dress in other particulars. ; 

A mutiny of the Jersey line took place on the 20th of 
January. This revolt was suppressed by force. They 
had not the same cause of complaint as the Pennsyi- 
vanians, However, as the army had been in a suifer- 
ing state, exertions were made to furnish the troops 
with pay and clothing. A nember of individuals sub- 
scribed large sums ; which were expended in procuring 
the most necessary articles. The ladies exerted them- 
selves also in their behalf; they purchased linen, and 
made a great number of shirts, which they forwarded 
to general Washington, for the use of his army. By 
these means the distresses of the soldiers were con- 
siderably alleviated. Congress passed resolutions, that 
the arrears of pay, and the depreciation should be fully 
made up.—Congress, indeed, had nothing but promises 
to give. Their treasury was empty, and their credit 
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¥ exhausted ; nor had they the means of replenishing the 
one, or restoring the other. That body was invested 
with too little power for the public good, - ; 


_ In thé beginning of May, the Congress money ceased 
to circulate. Great sums had been issued; and the 
bills gradually depreciated, tilltwo hundred paper dol- 
lars, passed for one of silver. Consequently, the money 
was useless either for the pay of the soldiers, or as a 
medium of commerce. This event had been foreseen 
with anxiety by the Americans, and with pleasure by 
the British. In order to hasten it, great quantities of 
counterfeit bills were struck in New York, and sent to 

“different parts of the. United. States. The joy of the 
British on this event was extravagantly great. It 
‘seemed certain to them, that now the army must of 
necessity disband ; Congess dissolve ; the war termi- 
nate of itself ; and Britain triumph over her rebel sub- 
jects: But theirghopes, as in all former cases, were 
disappointed.—About this time a beneficial trade was 
opened with the French and Spanish West Indies, by 
which quantities of gold and silver coin were imported. 
The French army in Rhode Island disbursed consider- 
able sums. A loan was obtained from Holland, and a 
subsidy from France. So that a circulating medium of 
solid coin suddenly appeared. A regular system of 
finance was adopted, under the direction of Robert 
Morris; the bank of Notth America was established ; 
and the operations of the war were carried on with 
vigour and effect. 


Karly in 1781, Arnold, with about sixteen hundred 
men, and a number. of armed vessels, made a descent 
on Virginia. He marched to Richmond, Portsmouth, 
and other places, and destroyed great quantities of 
merchandize. ‘ 

{n order to pnt a stop to this havoc, and with a de~ 
sign to capture Arnold, gen. Washington dispatched 
the marquis Fayette with twelve hundred men to Vir- 
ginia; andthe French fleet sailed from Rhode Island 
tg co-operate with him, . The British admiral sailed in 
quest of the French. The fleets engaged on the 16th 
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of March; they were nearly equal, and the battle end- 
ed without any material loss on either side: The 
French however returned to Newport; and the British 
remained masters of the Chesapeek. 

Arnold was at this time joined by general Philips, 
with two thousand men from New York. The rava- 
ges were renewed, and continued for several weeks 5; 
and an immense quantity, of property was destroyed, 


A few troops, under baron Steuben, were allthe force 


the Americans had to oppose them; while their fleet 
enabled them to make descents where they pleased.— 
The marquis de la Fayette arrived with his detach- 
ment, and in a considerable degree counteracted their 
maneuvres, In May they returned to Petersburgh, 


where general Philips died, and Arnold fortified him. 


self, waiting for assistance from lord Cornwallis. 


General Greene took the command of the southern 
army in December, !780. The troops under his direc- 
tion were about two thousand men, one half of whom 
were militia, and in want of many necessaries: With 
this small force he had to contend with a superior army, 
finshed with repeated victories. Not being able to 
cope with Cornwallis in the field, he determined on-a 
partizan war. Gen. Morgan, with one half of his troops, 
Was sent to the western parts of South Carolina; gen. 
Greene marched with the remainder of his forces to 
Hick’s Corner. 

At this time lord Cornwallis was ready to proceed 
for North Carolina; but these movements retarded 
his march. He determined at first to attack general 
Morgan. For this purpose he detached col. Tarleton 
with eleven hundred men, and two field pieces. On 
the 17th of January, Tarleton, after a fatiguing march 
of some days, came up with Morgan at the Cowpens, 
Without any delay, he led his men to the attack, and 
engaged with impetuosity. Gen. Morgan had intel- 
tigence of his advance, and was ready to receive him. 
After a severe engagement, Tarleton was totally de- 
feated. The British lost their artillery and baggage ; 
had three hundred men killed and wounded, and five 
hundred taken prisoners——The Americans gained a 
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te victory, and at a most critical time; with the ° 
“only twelve men killed, and sixty wounded. 
‘Lord Cornwailli was indulging himself in the pleas- 
‘of speedily reducing North Carolina, when he 
eae Ati intelligence of Tarleton’s de- 
He immediately determined to pursue Morgan, 
had marched towards Virginia. He expected to 
_be able to recover the prisoners, and make a stroke at 
_ the Americanarmy. Gen.-Greene, being informed of 
‘Cornwallis’s movement, left his troops to join general 
_ Morgan, ordering each division to proceed to Guild- 
_ ford court-house, where he intended they should form 
7 -@ junction, . 
_ , Cornwallis pursued with expedition. Greene re- 
_ treated with rapidity and judgment.—Incredible hard- 
ships were sustained-by both armies. In the depth of 
Winter, they marched through a barren country, ford- 
ed creeks, were without tents o., baggage, and often 
without provisions. - Twice the Americans had a pro- 
vidential escape. They had just crossed the Catawba 
iver on the evening when the enemy had reached it. 
' ‘Before morning a heavy fall of rainrendered the river 
for a while unfordable. -A like circumstance happened 
| atcrossing the Yadkin, a‘few-days after.—On the 7th 
‘of February both divisions of Greene’s army joined at 
_ ‘Guildford court-house,—He durst not yet risk an action. 
’ Tt was therefore resolved still-to retreat; he continued 
his march, and on the J4th crossed the Dan to Vir- 
‘ginia. Just:as the rear-of the Americans had got over 
_ the river, the van of the British appeared. Not being 
4in a condition to invade that powerful state, they dis- 
‘continued the pursuit.; but were highly chagrined, 
‘that afterall their toil, and when they thought Greene 
Was just within their «grasp, to find he had escaped 
their hands, 
Cornwallis now fell back to Hillsborough, erected 
‘the king’s standard, and-called-on all loyal subjects to 
Jjoin him. General Greene, being reinforced by a bri- 
gade of militia, re-crossed the Dan, dispersed some 
parties of loyalists that wefe on their way to the 
‘British army, deterred others from making the at- 
tempt, and frustrated the schemes of his adversary. 
M 
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For three weeks, general Greene mancuvred near 
the British, Cornwallis twice made a stroke at him, 
but missed his aim. A considerable reinforcement 
having joined him, he no longer avoided an engage-— 
ment. His forces consisted of upwards of four thon. 
sand men, mostly new levies. Cornwallis’ army did 
not exceed two thousand ; but were all veteran troops, 
On the 15th of March, the two armies met at Guild- 


ford court-house. Both commanders exerted them. — 


selves, at the head of their men; and after a hard and 
well fought action, for two hours, the Americans were 
obligedtoretreat, They halted at the distance of three 
miles, collected their stragolers, and then retired seve- 
ral miles farther. They lost their artillery, and had 
about four hundred killed or wounded. This victory 


cost the British dear, they lost six hundred in killed or 


wounded, and were unable to pursue their advantage. 

In a few days, Cornwallis issued another proclamation, 

setting forth his victory, and calling on all the king’s 

friends to join him: but on the very next day, he re- 

tired to Wilmington, North Carolina, leaving his hos- 

pital and wounded men to the care of the Americans, 

General Greene followed him for some time ; and then. 
formed. the bold resolution of returning to South Caro- 

lina. 

On the 20th of April, he encamped near Camden. 
This town was garrisoned by lord Rawdon, with nine 
hundred British troops. On the 25th, Rawdon attack- 
ed Greene with his whole force, After a smart con- 
flict, victory inclined to the British. The Americans 
retired in good order, and at the distance of five miles, 
encamped in such an advantageous position, that Raw. 
don, though he had received a reinforcemenr, durst not 
attack them, ; 

A number of small British posts, soon after this, were 
captured by the Americans; and lord Rawdon, finding 
his communication with Charleston, likely to be cut off, 
evacuated Camden, and retired below the Santee river. 
The British fort at Ninety-Six, garrisoned by five huns 
dred men, was thereby left exposed to the whole force 
of general Greene, He immediately invested the 

~ place, and had made considerable progress in reducing 
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Rcit, when he received intelligence that Rawdon was 

_ reinforced ; and with two thousand men was marching 

against him. He immediately atrempted the fort by 
» assault, but was repulsed, and obliged to raise the siege 
on the 18th of June. ; 

_ , The fortune of war again changed. After being 
nearly master of Carolina, gen. Greene was obliged 
to retreat to the extremities of the state. Lord Raw- 

_ don pursued him till he crossed the Enoree, the 24th 

of June. He then returned; and general Greene fol- 

_ lowed him, Lord Rawdon ordered Ninety-Six to be 

evacuated, and having divided his ariny, took post at 

 Orangeburgh. General Greene concentrated his force, 
and on the 12th of July, offered him battle. This 
_ offer his lordship declined ; and soon after sailed for 
Britain. areas: 

To force the British to quit their strong position at 
Orangeburgh, general Greene directed his light par- 
ties to proceed towards Charleston, in order to inter: 
cept their convoys, and cut off their communication 
with that city. This had the desired effect. -Parties 
of the Americans approached within five miles. of 
Charleston. Several skirmishes took place; and con- 
voys of provisions were captured or destroyed, and 
parties of the enemy killed or made prisoners.—In the 
iran time, general Greene took post on the hills of 

_ Santee, with his main army, and refreshed them for 
several weeks, 

The British having again advanced to the Congaree 
river, general Greene marched against them. On 
his approach, they retired, and took post at the Eutaw 
Springs. General Greene collected his whole force, 
about two thousand men, and attacked them at this 

_ place on the 7th of September. Both armies were 
nearly equal in number, and fought with great bravery. 
~ But the British were at length routed. On their re- 
treat they took post in a strong brick house, and fenced 
garden, from whence they renewed the action, The 

Americans could not dislodge them. Gen. Greene or- 
dered off the army, leaving a strong party on the field 

of battle. The British lost, in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, upwards of eleyen hundred men. It was 
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the most bloedy, and hard fought-action during the war, 
tor the numbers engaged, ¢ . 

This battle put an end to the efforts of the British. 
inCarolina. The next day they destroyed their stores, 
left their wounded, and retired to the Vicinity of 
€harleston ; from whence they never attempted any 
excursions, except for the purpose of depredation or 
forage. 

Immediately after the battle of Eutaw Springs, the 
republican government was re-established in South ° 
Carolina :—About the same time, the General Assem- 

bly of Georgia assembled at Augusta.— These two.” 
states now began to experience a return of tranquillity, 
They had suffered exceedingly since the British inva- 
sien. The advancing and retreating. of the armies, 
and the excursions of the light troops, laid the whole 
country open to plunder, ‘The inhabitants, as they - 
toek part with the British or the Americans, were al- 
ternately subject to depredations.—Their animosity 
was carried to a dreadful height. They burned each 
others property, and shed each others blood.—The 
country was filled with widows and orphans There 
was scarcely an inhabitant, but felt the general distress, 
Both armies suffered great hardships: general-Greene 
was seven months without taking off his clothes one 
night.—The calamities experienced to the northward, 
were not comparable to those which took place in the 
southern states. 
While ford Cornwallis lay at Wilmington, general 
= Greene had advanced to South Carolina, For a while 
‘he was undecided whether to follow him, or join Ar- 
nold in Virginia. He determined on the latter, With 
little interruption he reached Petersburgh. He found 
himself at the head of a very powerful army,.of seven 
thousand men, The only. force opposed to him, was 
about three thousand, under the marquis de la Fayette. 
The marquis was unable to face the British in the field, 
and therefore was obliged to retire with his little army. 
He made. so judicious a choice of his posts, and was so. 
circumspect in his movements, that no advantage could. 
be taken of his weakness.—Cornwallis was sanguine 
as to his. success in Virginia, He despised his young 
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: the boy could~ not escape 
etachments to destroy the 
ree enabled him to traverse 
1. The legislature of Vir- 
harlotteville, and nearly fell 


‘court house, was the chief maga- 
es: these were an object with 
e Fayette was forming a junction 
Wayne, and eight hundred of the Penn- 
, Cornwallis got between him and Albe- 
d himself on the mainroad. But the 
s inf med of another road, which had been 
| was obstructed by fallen trees. These 
din the night; and to the surprise of 
ayette next day placed himself in a strong 
een him and the stores. His lordship 
fi “his scheme. frustrated, fell back to Williams- 
burch, Fayette being further reinforced, followed him; 
‘and onthe 26th of June, his light troops attacked the 
” rear of the British, and obtained a considerable advan- 
Auge. >" 
_ One great object of the British in Virginia, was to 
" €stablish a strong post and place of arms, by which 
they might render themselves perfectly masters of the 
“Chesapeek. “With this view, Cornwallis repaired to 
_ York-town, and fortified ir, with Gloucester Point, on 
- the other side of the river. He hoped'soon to recom- 
_ mence vigorous operations,—but his military career in 
America was near a close, - 
On the 30th of August, count de Grasse, from the 
West Indies, with twenty eight sail of the line, en= 
tered the Chesapeek, and landed upwards of three thou- 
sand French troops, who formed a junction with Fayette. 
The British fleet followed the ‘French, and having 
joined the squadron at New York, they sailed for the | 
Chesaptek. De Grasse came out to meet them. On 
the Sth of September, a partial engagement took place, 
in which the British suffered much in some of their yes- 
sels. In a*few days, the French fleet from Newport 
joined de Grasse, which gave him a decided superiority, 
and the British returned to New York, 
M2 
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It is necessary here to observe, .that early. in’ the: 
summer, a plan of the campaign was fixed. This w 
to lay siege to New York in conjunction with a French 
fleet expected on the coast. The French and Ameri«— 
can armies with this view formed a junction at the 
White Plains; and every preparation was made to care 
ry on the siege. aa 

Various reasons induced the commander in chief to. 

make a change in his pian of operations. But he kept. 
his intention a profound secret, and stil] continued to 
menace New York,. When every thing was in readis—_ 
ness, the allied army crossed the North river, and pro. | 
ceeded to the southward, in order to attack Cornwallis, 
Sir Henry Clinton conceived that this was only a feint: 
to draw off his attention from the defence of New 
York, He busied himself entirely. in fortifying that 
city, and made.no effort to molest the combined forces, , 
nor yet te relieve Cornwallis, till it was too late, a 

The march of the allied armies took place about the- 

Jatter end of August... At Chester gen. Washington 
received the agreeable. news that de Grasse had ars 
rived in the Chesapeek.—Thrice before. had the: Ames. 
ricans been lated with hopes ofa. successful co-ope-- 
ration from a French fleet, and they-had.as often been. 
disappointed: But the time.was now come. The sin-- 
gular combination of force that took place at this time 
is worthy of remarki The flcets from the West In-- 
dies and Newport, and the combined. armies from the- 
northward, met.at the Chesapeck nearly at the same: 
time.—The Abbe Bandolet, ina discourse delivered on. 

athe cccasion, says, ‘It is he whose voice. commands 

“the winds, the seas, and the seasons, who formed a junc- 
tion on the same day, between a formidable fleet from 
the south, and an army from the north.—The con)- - 
bining of so many, fortunate circumstances is. an emae- 
nation from the All-perfect Mind.”?” 

Theallied armies rendezvoused at Williamsburgh, .. ' 
‘The whole force amounted to .welve thousand regular : 
troops, and four thonsand militia, The French fleet: 
took such a position as to prevent the British from re-- 
treating, or receiving succours,. 

On..the. 30th..of September,. lord. Cornwallis washes 
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York-town. On the 9th of Octo- 
-s opened their batteries, and on the 
ond parallel. Tworedoubts of, the 
eir progress. It was proposed’ to 
m. TheFrench attacked the one, 
cans the other ; both were cartied in a 
the 16th, the British made. a. sally 
idred men. They foreed two redoubts, 
even pieces of cannon. This sortie how- 
1o advantage, . 
this time the batteries of the besiegers were co-- 
1 with near one hundred pieces of heavy ord- 
| while the British works were so destroyed that 
uld cely show a single gun. All hopes of: 
e€ over; and the strength and spirit of the 
_ troops were exhausted by their unremitting fatigue, 
~ Lord Cornwallis was reduced to the necessity of pre- 
"paring for a surrender, or of attempting an. escape, 
He determined’ vpon the latter.. Boats were collected 
ee, under different pretences, in order’ to pass over to 
Gloucester Point. He then intended by rapid marches 
to reach New York: but the weather, which had been 
moderate and calm, changed'to.a violent storm of wind 
_andrain. The boats were: all driven down the river, . 
and the design of passing over was entirely frustrated, 
To surrender-wds now the only expedient, : 

On the 17th of October, lord Cornwallis sent a flag - 
to gen, Washington, requesting a cessation of arms, 
and that commissioners. be. appointed. to digest terms 

_ of capitulation, Commissioners were accordingly ap- 
pointed ; and the terms.of capitulation being adjusted, 
the posts of York. town and Gloucester were surren= 
dered, on the 19th of October. The honour of march-- 
ing out with flying’ colours, which had been denied to 

gen. Lincoln at Charleston, was now refused to Corn. 

“wallis ;.and Lincoln was appointed.to receive the sub- 
mission of the royal army, precisely in the same way 
his own Had been conducted. about eighteen months 
before. The troops that-surrendered prisoners ex-- 
ceeded seven thousand; but so great was the number 
of sick and wounded, that there were only three thou-- 
sand. and eight hundred capable ef doing duty, The 
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officers and soldiers retained their baggage and effects, 
Fifteen hundred seamen, shared the same fate as the 
garrison, The Guadaloupe frigate of twenty-four 
guns, and a nutnber of transports, were surrendered _ 
to the conquerors. About twenty transports had been — 
sunk or burnt during the siege. The land forces be. 
came prisoners to Congress; the seamen and ships 
were assigned to the French admiral. The Americans 
obtained a fine train of artillery, consisting of seventy- 
five brass, and sixty-nine iron cannon, howitzers, and — 
mortars. ; 

Gn the 24th of October, a fleet and army, destined 
for the relief of Cornwallis, arrived of the Chesapeek ; 
but on receiving the news of his surrender they return-— 
ed to New York. About the Sth of November, de 
Grasse sailed from the Chesapeek, 

The capture 6f Cornwallis caused unusual transports 
of joy. Every part of the» United States resounded — 
with shouts of triumph. Congress ordered @ day of — 
thanksgiving to be observed ; and voted their thanks. 
to the commanders, the officers, and men of the differ. _ 
ent corps employed in the siege. 

When Sir Henry Clinton was convinced that the 
combined armies were destined for Virginia, he made 
a feint, as if he would- march for Philadelphia. On 
this occasion the militia turned out almost unanimously 
to oppose him.—Arnold at the same time made an ex: 
cursion to New London, in which he committed dread. 
ful devastation on private property, wantonly destroy- 
_ éd many lives, and burnt that flourishing town, The 
article of confederation between the states was this 
year ratified, ! 


- 


Secr. XI. 


£ivenis in 1782 and 1783——Peace. 


AFTER the capture of the British army in Vir- 
ginia, offensive operations in a great measure ceased 
in America, The British in New York and Charles- 


x 
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1, seldom ventured without their works ;-—and the 


rican army was in no condition to attempt the re- 
ion of these ports. Gen. Washington had ear- 


‘Rappyatetnened count de Grasse to co-operate with 


reducing either or both these places; but his 
istrained him to return immediately tothe 


fest Indies, oid rh aie : 


_ General Greene, being reinfurced by the Pennsylva- 


nia line, sent general Wayne, with a body of traops,. 
into Georgia, where the British still held considerable 
territory. On his approach, they retired within their 
lines at Savannah. On the 2ist of May, a consider- 


‘able ferce marched out, with an apparent design of at- 
tacking the Americans, General Wayne, by a bold 
_Mancuyre, pot into their rear, attacked them at mid- 
' Right, and totally routed the whole party.—This was 


‘the last engagement, of any consequence, with the 


British army in the United States, 


_ The sticcesses of Lord Cornwallis had been so great, 
and his accounts so pleasing, that the British ministry 
reckoned the subjugation of the colonies certain, Great 
Was their disappointment and chagrin, on receiving the 
intelligence of his surrender. The parliament met on 
the 27th of November. Warm debates took place on 
the-American war, At first, a majority was for the 
continuation of hostilities. But on the 27th of Febru- 
ary, 4 motion for renouncing all offensive operations 


__ Against America, was carried without a division. A 


change of ministry was the consequence of this vote. 
A new administration was formed : and an act passed, 
granting powers to the crown for concluding a peace 
with the colonies, ; 

_ On the 5th of May, 1782, Sir Guy Carleton arrived 
at New York, and took the command of the British 
army. Soon after his arrival, he broke up the board of: 
loyalists, on ecceunt of their ordering capt, Huddy, 
whom they had made prisoner, to be hanged,—Retali- 
ation for this murder swas threatened ; and capt. Asgill, 
a British prisoner, was selected by lot for this purpose. 
But as peace was approaching, and intercession was 
made for him by the French court, he was finally set: 
at liberty, f 
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The British having resolved to abandon all offensive 
operations in America, they evacuated their weakest 
posts, On the 15th of July, they left Savannah, and 
the Americans immediately took possession of that 
town. 

On the 14th of December, general Leslie, who com: 
manded at Charleston, completed the enrbarkation of 
his troops. General Wayne, had been before the 
works for several days, by order of General Greene, 
It was hinted by general Leslie, that if he was per- 
mitted ‘to embark without interruption, care shonld be 
taken for the preservation of the city. ‘Wayne was 
directed to accede to the proposal, Charleston was 
evacuated without the least confusion; the American 
advance followed close to the British rear. Thé gov. | 
ernor was conducted into his capital the same day; 
the civil policy established the day following, and on” 
the third, the town was epened for business. Ox the 
17th, the British crossed the bar, and went to sea. J 

The French army sailed from Boston, in December, 
—By their exemplary behaviour they had gained the 
esteem of the Americans. In their marching through 
the country, they carefully respected private property; 
paid punctually for what they purchased; and not a 
complaint was ever made against them. 


All the belligerent powers were now convinced of 
the policy and necessity of sheathing the sword.— 
Spain had taken Minorca; but, was obliged, after 
much expense, to raise the siege of Gibraltar, France 
had captured several of the West India islands; but 
her fleet, under de Grasse, on the 13th of April 1782, 
suffered a total defeat by the British._Negociations for 
peace were opened, Provisional articles were first 
agreed upon between the British and American com- 
missioners ; which were .to be ratified when peace 
took place between Britain and France. 7 

On the 3d of September, 1783, the definitive trea~ 
ties between Great Britain, France, and Spain, weré 
signed at Versailles, On the same.day the definitive 
treaty with Great Britain and the United States of 
America was also sicned at Paris. By the articles of 


~ 
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re i HarB his Britannic majesty acknowledged the 
_ independence of the United States; their boundaries 

* were also settled, and they were allowed the liberty 
- of fishing and drying fish, as usual, on the banks of New- 
| aie. eee 


“ . F 2 ‘ s 
“ Though Britain was unwilling to grant the indepen- 
dence of her American colonies, yet her conduct at the 
peace was liberal. Towards the close of the war, the 
Minister of France urged Congress to fix the terms of a 
teat; and insinuated that it would be proper not to 
insist on the fisheries ; and that Spain wished them not 
to claim the country beyond the Alleghany or the Ohio. 
At the negociations for peace, the same points were 
brought into view ; but Mr. Jay, the American minis- 
ter at Paris, in order to have his country independent 
in fact as well as in name, insisted that the Americans 
should have a right to¢the fisheries on the banks of 
Newfoundiand, and that their boundary westward 
should be the Mississippi: Being supported by his col- 
leagues, Messrs. Adams and Franklin, a messenger was 
despatched to London, who stated, that it would be for 
the interest of Britain as well as of the United States, 
that they should have the territory required ; and as 
the fisheries had been gained by their assistance, they 
kad a right to participate in them. The British minis- 
.ry were convinced of the propriety of the measure, 
and directed the treaty to be signed accordingly. No 
communication onthe business was made to the court 
of France till it was completed,—The fact was, that 
“though France was desirous that the colonies should 
be separated from Britain, she did not wish them to 
become a great power ; and Spain was jealous of en- 
¢roachithents on her territories in the western world. 


Large argears being due to the army, it became a 
matter of some difficulty to disband them without pay- 
ment. A mutiny of a few troops took place in Phila- 
delphia, where Congress were sitting. It was feared 
at one time that a combination of the officers would be 
formed, not to disband till the claims of the army were 
finally paid; but by the prudence of general Wash- 
ington, this alarming measure was prevented. A small! 


tuity to the private men, The like securities were 


-Yet they endured their sufferings with fortitude ; were 
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sum was advanced to the army. Certificates wel 

given for the remainder. n these were included, ag 
had been formerly promised, five years pay to che off . 
cers, in lieu of half pay; and eighty dollars as a gra 


given to all those who had demands against the Unit 
States, ‘ 
On the 3d of November, the American army was 
discharged, Through the whole of the contest, they 
well deserved the tiame of the Patriotic Army. They 
were often destitute of clothing, scarce of provisions, 
and withont pay: their footsteps might have been fre- 
quently tracked in blood over the frozen ground.—_ 


always ready to face the enemy, and refuséd the many 
seducing offers made to them by the British. When 
their sufferings became so great, as to cause them ta 
revolt, their mutinies, were easily quelled.—And, at — 
the end of the war, they returned to their usnal occu- 
ations, with only three months pay, in part of large , 
arrears that were due to them. i: 

The officers, in order to perpetuate their friendship, — 
constituted themselves into a society, named (after the 
celebrated Roman Cincinnatus, who having vanquished 
the enemies of his country, returned to the plough) 
The Society of the Cincinnati. 

On the 12th of November, the royal army evacuated 
New York. As soon as-the British were withdrawn, — 
general Washington, governor Clinton, the officers of — 
the army, and the citizens, entered the city in an ele- 
gant procession. 

General Washington having taken an affectionate 
Jeave of his officers. proceeded to Annapolis, where 
Congress was sitting ;.and, at a public audience, de- 
livered his commission into the hands of the president. 
—He then retired to his seat in Virginia, to enjoy the 
repose of domestic life. 

General Washington had done honour to the choice 
that was made of him, as commander in chief. He 
displayed integrity, valour, prudence, fortitude and 
equanimity, in the various difficult and trying situa- 
tions of the war. Adversity did not depress him: 
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vender hi haughty. He 
ee, th aieetion and confi- 
the army 3 and his 
mand to private life, 
with glory. In his way 
ernon, he was every where 
emonstrations 1% joy: “cs 
Se: . oadec tins 


“war, of which we have given a sketch, 
Britain four hundred millions of dollars, 
es of fifty thousand of her bravest officers, 
s€amen,=-with the mortification of losing 
contended for. America suffered great- 
3 y of her'sons fell, much treasure was expend- 
- edj—but she. established’ her independence, secured 
Toerbs erty, and rose to conseanence among the nations 
of earth. : 
j e difficulties which pressed upon the United States, 
arose from various causes.—At the beginning of the> 
Contest, measures were -adopted, under the idea of a 
P reconciliation with Britain, which proved highly in- 
‘jurious when a total separation from that country be- 
game the object of the war, By the non- -im portation 
_ agreement, they deprived themselves of many arti- 
eles of which they stood in absolute necd. It would 
have been of vast advantage if they had doubled their 
importations, and furnished themselves with the means 
ef facing their enemies on terms of greater equality. 
The short enlistments of the army brought the coan- 
try more than» once to the brink of destruction.— 
Troops were engaged for a year,—sometimes for a 
-shorterterm, Before they were properly organized 
or disciplined, they claimed their discharge. In the 
winter of 1776, that critical period of the war, the 
N 
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country was, by this means, nearly left without 
fence, Resort was often had to the militia; th 
though they frequently rendered essential service | 
trying times, yet were an expensive and uncertain de. 
fence. Taken from their families and business, they 
soon became impatient of discipline, and anxions to 
return home, By this means, the army that appear-. 
ed numerous one day, was greatly reduced the next. 
Had a sufficient force been at first enlisted, to ser 
during the war, it would probably have termina 
much sooner, and with less-waste of blood and trea. 
sure. q : 

‘The peculiar nature of the contest also aggravated 
the calamities of war,—The British looked on the 
Americans as rebels, and often treated them as such, 
More than twenty towns and villages were burned, — 
‘a greater number plundered. Several parts of the 
states, particularly Jersey and Carolina, were deso- 
lated, and the property carried off or destroyed. Th 
march, encampments, and incursions of the British 
army could be easily traced by ruins. To use the sub. 
lime language of Scripture—“ The land was as the 
garden of Eden before them, and behind them a deso- 
Jate wilderness.’”’ Great cruelties were committed. 
upon those that fell into tleir hands 3—especially at 
the time when their cause seemed triumphant. The 
prisoners were numerous.—In New York, the soldiers 
were confined in churches, sugar-houses, and other 
open buildings, They suffered all the extremities of 
cold and hunger; and many: hundreds of them perish- 
ed from rigorous treatment. The sailors were put on 
board prison ships, and so crewded together, that dis- 
eases swept them away in multitudes. On board the 
jersey prison ship, in New-York harbour, it is assarred 
that eleven thousand men perished.—in Charleston, 
the prisoners suffered in the same manner.—lIt is but 
justice, however, to add, that the prisoners taken in 
“Canada were treated, by Sir Guy Carleton, with much 
humanity and generosity, 

Though there was a surprizing degree of unanimity 
in the opposition to Great Britain, yet numbers were 
against any opposition. Early in the contest, these 


The 


at those who 
British. * The to- 
and that they were 
nee, merely for pre- 
t at at government under 
bh) fF the tories fled with- 
re termed Refugees. Tlic 
‘of high treason, , and their 
Hence they were filled 
tevenge. Being well ac. 


“devastation, which the British 
Without eas .--In ape south: 


ouse- burning, and aes sa 
and retaliated, both by whig and tory, to 


a of the war weré cramped, for seve. 
y the continental paper money. When the 
the Americans possessed but litte of 
ious metals, They bad-not an organised goy- 

‘to lay and collect taxes. To issue bills of 
it, was the only resource that presented er to 
gress, This was no new plan in America: Bills 
had been emitted by several of the colonial ae 
_ tures, and had passed current equal to gold and silver. 

The continental:money. was firsr issued in 1775, and 
for eighteen months kept its nominal yalue. But as 
the calls for money to carry on the war were incessanr, 

E Congress, having no other source of revenue, continued 
- their emissions.. The bills gradually depreciated, and’ 
at length begame of no value; and sunk in the hands 

2 of the holders, ‘Congress had issued two hundred mik 

lions of dollars. Several of the states had also emitred: 

considerable sums. 

The distresses suffered by the American army, in 
1777 and 1780, and the subseque nt revolts, are chiefly 
te to be attributed to the depreciation of the money. 

@ pay of a colonel would nor Buachase oats for his 


try, they were enabled to exe- ; 
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horse; and the wages of a day-labourer were more fh 
the pay of a general officer. Farmers were un 
fing to part with the produce of their farms, and mam 
facturers refused to deliver such articles as they ha 
contracted to make, tur money that was not two day. 
of one value, The army was kept inactive ; and th 
dest plans of the commander in chief were often fir 

trated, for want of means to carry them into effec 
Net only the army, but every class of the citizens) 
suffered by the continual depreciation of the money, 
and the consequent rise of every necessary of life, and 
article of merchandise.—To keep up the value ofith 
bills, laws were passed, making them a legal tend 
and for regulating the price of commodities, Bat not 
withstanding these laws, the dépreciation continued; 
and it wag impossible to stop it, when such immense 
quantities were thrown into circulation, The tender 
acts consequently became a source of fraud and injuss: 
tice they established iniquity by a law. Those who, 
lad long been in debr, and owed large sums of money, 
paid their creditors with a trifle, A debt ef a thousand 
ponnds was lischarged with Jessthan ten. The widow; 
who tived an a dowry, the orphan, who inherited a pa-- 
vents’ property, were often deprived of their all by J 
Worthless creditors and executors, The rich became. 
poor.—-Those that were poor, sunk in debt, and taking — 
advantage of the times, became rich. A spirit of spe. 
culation and fraud became prevalenz, to the great ine — 
jury of morals and industry. Dr. Witherspoon, in ay) 
pamphlet he wrote on this subject, says, ‘*A new scene © 
presented itself ;—creditors flying from-theie debtors} ? 
und their debtors pursuing and paying them without — 
merey,’*. The continental money, however, was : 
| 


not without its advantages. Ata time when the com- 
merce of, America was: annihilated, by the restraining. 
acts of the British parliament, and’ by the non-impor- 
tation agreement, a cireulating medium: was.suddenly 
created, which, for a while, answered the purpese of — 
solid cuin, A-spring was thereby given to many arti- — 
cles of domestic manufacture ;° and, as it soon ceased te 
be an object of avarice as to the hoarding of it Dp, ais 
passed quickly from, hand to hand, whereby employ. 
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/many; who would otherwise have 
themselves or families. This 
on the war for five years: and. 
ministry were embarrassed to raise 
press were readily supplied from 
pres ‘he cominual depreciation, was 
, though involuntary and unequal tax ; 
Ine of the money was always lessening in 
s of the holders, ‘[his money was never re- 
It would have been impossible, and indeed 
have done it, at its nominal value. By a 
ral consent, it was consigned to oblivion. 
ation was afterwards fixed, whereby, 
acts, an eavivajent in solid coin was to 
L ment for a nominal sum of paper money. 
want of sufficient power in Congress to com- 
id the resources of the country, was severely felt 
_ during the war. The Aimericans, though well acquaint- 
ed with their rights, were inexperienced in the sci. 
ence of government;. The Congress-had mominally the 
supreme power; but they were actually subordinate 
to the legislatures of thirteen different states, They 
could issue bills of credit, but they could not lay a tax 
for their redemption. They could borrow money, 
_ but they had not power to establish funds for payment 
either of principal or interest, They could raise an 
‘army, but they could neither pay, feed, mor clothe 
them, They made requisitions on the different stares; 
but the states were often backward to comply with 
» their requisitions, Heritce the wisest and best laid 
plans were often frustrated ; the war languished ; and 
the states were brought to the brink of ruin. The se- 
yeral states were fearful of placing too much power in 
; Congress, lest it should be abused; hence that body 
often appeared in a weak and degraded state ; with- 
‘money, ‘and without credit.—Congress for a while 
Equally feared an abuse of: power; hence the short 
enljstments, and the defective organization of the 
financial, commissary, and quarter-master departments, 
which often prevented the superintending officers from 
promoting the public service, By an excessive at- 
tachment-to liberty, teenie of.liberty was in danger 
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of being lost. Nothing but the enthusiasm and una. 4 
nimity of the people could have carried them through 
2 War, with a government so constituted, whose power _ 
was so feeble, and who-ceuld exert se-little energy for | 
the public good. 
‘The embarrassments and diffeulties. in carrying on 
the war were great :—But they were compensated and 
greatly overbalanced by the. important advantages of. 
the revolution, A wide field was presented to the 
view of the patriot. An opportunity. was offered of 
establishing liberty on abroad basis, ahd of instituting — 
governments on the authority of the people.—The 
governments of the old world were adopted by chance, 


or imposed by conquerors; and in the best of them 


many absurdities and oppressions exist; such as Here- 
dirary nobility, exclusive privileges, am established res 
“Hgion, and an expensive government: But-for a whole 
people to assemble peaceably, and without fraud or sure 
prise, deliberately to forin a. government for them- 
selves on the basis of equal likerty, aud to: provide for 
farther improvements, was anew event in the history 
of the world. It was a.prize worth contending for. 
An opportunity was. offered, of extending - freedom 
throughout the regions of America. 

The minds of:the, people of the United States were 
expanded,sand their-genius exerted, in a-great variety 
of ways during the war. Every man that-chose tu 
take.an active part had ao opportunity to display his 
talents, Statesmen, warriors? orators, authors, me- 
chanics, of. eminent. abilities adorned the Revulution, 
Nor were the. arts of peace- wholly neglected during 
the storm of war.—The Europeans formerly enter- 
tained a contemptible. opinion of: the. Americans, as if 
nature had. formed them on an inferior scale, These: 
ideas were completely done: away,. Their ‘contempr 
was turned.into admiration,s. ; i 

Compared with the immense-armies of Europe, the- 
numbers engaged in the American war appear trifling. . 
Their operations; however, were as decisive, and the~ 
issue was as important, as if ten times the number had! 
taken the figld. It was impossible. for Britain to trans=- 
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port very large fumbers to America, or to maintaia 
them there. Owing to the various causes already men- 

tioned, the troops of the United States were often few. 

The cays being thinly peopled, and full of woods 
-and defiles, was much: in favour of the American army. 

The British never durst venture far from their ship- 
ping, without subjecting themselves to capture or de- 
_ feat; as was the case with Burgoyne, the British in 
the back parts of Carolina, and Cornwallis, when he 
was blockaded up, by a superior fleetr.—Gen. Howe 
as often blamed for lis excessive caution in conduct- 
ing the war. That commander, however, was per= 
fectly aware of the difficulty of tris situation, of the tal+ 
_ €nts of general*Washington, and of the promptness of 


' the Americans in improving their advantages, when 
the British were entangled in any difficult position. — 
in the open country, British discipline, in the first pe- 
riods of the war, prevailed ; but it was no object for 
4 eral Washington to contend for possession of the 
of battle x nor yet to risk his army in fortified 
places. The disasters on Long Island, at Fort Wash- 
ington, and Charleston, were owing to risking young 
troops against veterans, in these positions, The plan. 
Was afterwards to save the army, and gradually to 
train them up for active service. By.this management, 
in a short time they. became equal or superior to their. 
foes, ¢ . 
The virtnes of patriotism, of domestic.and conjugal: 
tenderness-aud fidelity, shone forth with a peculiar lus- 
tre, Many sacrificed their property. to the public 
cause. The prisoners in.the:jails and prison-ships of 
the enemy, were offered their liberty, if they would 
join the British; but they: voluntarily suffered hunger, 

cold, nakedness, disease, and death, rather than betray 
the cause they shad espoused, In South Carolina, where 
the calamities of war raged with increased violence, 
ladies of the greatest delicacy voluntarily. left their 
houses,.and followed their husbands into prison-ships 
and exile; exhorting them to fortitude and perseve- 
France, and setting them examples of heroism and love- 
of their country.. ve 

These remarks might be extended to a considerable” 
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¥ength, but only one more shall be added; it is of a 
moral kind, and was often made by philosophic ob- 
servers during the contest.—The revolution of Ame- 
rica exhibited the uncertainty of wealth, power, an 
riches in a very: striking point of view; and made it 
evident, that no wise man ought to place his happiness 
in such fleeting enjoyments. The royal governors, 
and others who held offices under the crown of Britain, 
were hurled from their exa]ted. stations, and often ex. 
perienced insult.or contempt. Many who were in af. 
fluent circumstances were suddenly reduced to want, 
“families whose connections were such as promised an 
increase of power and stability, were broken and dis. 
persed, so as to become nearly extinct; while others, 
before unknown, rose to. wealth, fame, and conse-" 
quence,—It was a revolution among persons. and fami-- 
Mes, as well as of a mighty empire. 
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ablished, and the sovereignty 
of the United States acknowledged, 
dat the toils and anxieties of the revolu- 
er, But much remained to be done be- 
sof independence and peace appeared, in 
e of national prosperity aod happiness. 
‘close of the war, the debt of the United 
alculated:at forty millions of dollars. Con- 
engaged in devising proper means to pay the 
and for a gradual discharge of the principad 
jebt. A proposition had been made to the 
inyest Congress with a power to Jay an im- 
of five per cent. on all goods imported. Some of 
the States consented tu this plan ; others refused their 
concurrence. It was consequently rendered abortive, 
__ Requisitions were made, in terms of the confederation, | 
to the States to furnish their quota of money to the 
federal treasury. But these reguisitions were either 
‘disregarded’ or partially complied wit). Congress 
“were usable to fulfil their engagements. The interest 
of the debt was unpaid; and the public securities de- 
_~ preciated to a tenth part of their nominal value. The 

late army, and these who had furnished supplies during: 

the war, were particularly injured by the deranges: 

state of the public finances. 

* The attention of Congress was also bestawed on 

commerce. Treaties were made with some of the 

European powers. But Britain, whose trade was the 
most important, refused to enter into any negociation, 
_ alleging the inability of Congress to fulfil their en- 

_gagements, and that they could grant then} nothing. 
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reciprocal in a commercial treaty.—The United Siates. 
possessed many advantages for trade, but these were 
in a great measure lost for want of a,power in Con- 
gress to regulate commerce. The States were called 
wpon to vest this power in their common head. But, 
like the five per cent. impost, the call was disregarded,, — 
oy several of the States. The Americans were shut 
out from many ports to which they had access while 
they were dependent on Britain. High duties, equal 
to prohibitions, were laid, by foreign nations,. on-seve- 
ral of their most valuable articles of export, while 
every nation had free access to their ports, At the 
close of the war, large quantities of goods were im- 
ported inte the United States, The balance of trade 
being against them, their specie was sent to pay for — 
these cargoes. A scarcity of money was the conse- 
quence. Trade languished. Bankruptcies were: nu- 
merous. Industry was at a stand. Real property, — 
and the produce of the country, fell greatly in value. © 

Every one saw and felt these evils; and many knew — 
the cause and the remedy. But from a spirit of self 
ishness in the States, and a want of unanimity, there 
was little appearance of their concurring in any plan 
for the general good. In the mean time, several of 
the States undertook the business in detail, They 
passed laws, laying duties on foreign goods; for emit- 
ting paper money ; for suspending the collection of 
debts, or making other articles than. money a legal 
tender. These desultory regulations encreased the 
evils they were designed to remedy. The laws of dif- 
ferent States often clashed with each other, Pennsyl- 
vania laid a duty on goods imported into that state 
their neighbours of New. Jersey and Delaware esta- 
blished free ports. The paper money depreciated in 
value. The tender acts were absurd, impossible to be 
executed, and reprobated by. every man acquainted 
with trade or finance, 

The United States seemed to be thirteen distinct 
sovereignties, each pursuing its own interest, while 
the whole was suffering, The enemies of America 
rejoiced: they thought the prediction verified, that 
the people could not govern themselves; and that they 
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would be obliged to return under the dominion of 

Great Britain. The friends of independence were 

grieved, that a people w holiie courage and fortitude 

to carry them through a tedious war, and who were 
-in possession of a fertile country, and valuable articles 
of commerce, should lose all the advantages that were 
within their reach, from a want of unanimity to adopt 
Measures for the common good. It seemed doubtful 
whether independence would ultimately prove a bles- 
sing or a curse. 

_In 1786, an insurrection broke out in Massachusetts 
Bay. The legislature of that state, in order to com- 
ply with the requisitions of ‘Congress, and satisfy her 
own creditors, laid a heavy tax uponthe people. The 
deranged state of trade, and the want of public and 
private credit, rendered this tax very burdensome and 
unpopular. A jarge body of the people appeared in 
arms ; obstructed the courts of justice, and demanded 
aredress of their grievances. This sedition threw the 
state into 4 convulsion, which lasted about a year.—A 
great majority of the inhabitants opposed the insur- 
gents. And indeed it was impossible to know what 
advantages they expected from.an insurrection. The 
government was of their own framing ; and those that 
administered it was their own choice, removable by 
them at stated periods. But the people felt the pres- 
sure of their suflerings ; and many were ready to adopt 
‘any measures, which turbulent leaders might recom- 
mend.—By the lenient measures of the legislature, 
and the prudence of generals Lincoln and Shepherd, 
who commanded the force-of the state, the insurrection 
was quelled, with the loss of but very few lives. 

The act of Congress, allowing the oflicers of the 
army five years full pay after the war, became ex- 
tremely uhpopular; as introducing pensions in a re- 
publican government. This act was not only proper, 
but absolutely necessary, at the time it was passed, in 
order to keep the army from disbanding. Having bue 
little present pay, they were satisfied with an assur® 
ance of retribution after the peace. But the services 
being rendered, some were for depriving the officers 
of the reward.—The discontents were increased by 
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rhe institution of the society of the Cincinnati; whic 

was represented as a combination dangerous to liberty, 
and as laying the foundation of an order of nobility,. 
Uneasiness on these accounts pervaded several of the 
‘states, but especially Connecticut, where considerable 
ferments for a while existed ; but they at last subsided 

without breaking out into epen violence.—The Cincine 
hati afterwards expunged the exceptionable part of 
their constitution ; so as to confine it merely to ob 
jects.of a charitable and friendly nature. 

Soon after the war, Congress made arrangements 
for disposing and settling their yacant lands. In 1785, 
they passed an ordinance fer establishing a temporary — 
form of government for the north western, and south | 
western territory, and appointed a’governor, judges, — 
and other officers, In 1787, two settlements were 
made: one at the confluence of the Ghio and Musk. — 
ingum, named Marietta; the other at the mouth of the 
Miami. 

Time is the parent of political wisdom, but its in= _ 
structions are communicated slowly. Experience prov- 
ed that the confederation was defective. The neces: 
sity of vesting a supreme power in the government of 
the union became evident. In 1785, Mr. Madison, 
in the Virginia legislature, made a proposition, that 
each state should appoint commissioners to meet in 
convention, for the purpose of digesting commercial 
regulations, iext year delegates from several of the 
states met at Annapolis, Burt as all the states were not 
represented, and the powers of those present were too | 
limited, they agreed to recommend a general conven- 
tion to be held ai Philadelphia, with powers to frame 
2 government equal to the exigencies of the union, 
The recommendation was agreed’ to. Deputies from 
every state, except Rhode Island, met is Convention, 
at Philadeiphiz, on the 29th of May, 1787. General 
Washington was. chosen president. In four months, 
they finished tiueir business, By the new constitution, 
the powers of the general government were enlarged. 
Congress were empowered to carry their plans inte 
complete effect, without Waiting for the concurrence 
of the different states. One legislative, executive, and 
judicial power, was to pervade the whole union, © 
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submitted to conventions cho- 
th state and it was agreed, 
/ states, it was to be put in 
tifying the sane, Con- 
constitution underwent 
e who were opposed to 
the powers lodged in the general 
rere too great, that they were not only 
the liberty of individuals, but that the 
ies would be anniliilated, and the United 
dated into one government. It was ar- 
ner hand, that an energetic general 
x ssary, both for the preservation 
nd oting the national prosperity ; 
ower of Congress was limited and defined ; 
teach department would check the other ; that the 
_ people had a contfoul at the stated periods of election ; 
“that every officer was responsible for his conduct ; 
and that provision was made for amendments, as expe- 
7 ‘rience should point out their nécessity. In some states, 
the constitution was adopted unanimously ; in others 
by a considerable majority ; and in several, the ma- 
jority for it was very small. Several of the states, 
with their ratification, drew up sundry anfendments, 
which they réckoned necessary to make the instrument 
More perfect. Rhode Island and North Carolina re- 
; a at first, and withheld their assent till after it 
was put in operation.—-The ratification of the consti- 
a tution was celebrated by splendid processions, in most 
e of the capital cities of the United States, 
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’ 
President W sasuineTon. 


a ON the 4th of March, 1789, the first Congress, 
under the new constitution, met at New York, On 
counting the votes for President of the United States, 
ty: at was found that George Wempeton was unanimously 
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chosen to that office: and that John Adams was chosen 
vice president. General Washington again left hi 
retirement, at the call of his country, to enter ona 
new course of difficult, through honourable, service, 

On the 30th of April, he was inaugurated President 
of the United States, in New York, amidst the joyful 
acclamation of many thousand spectators. This memor-— 
able day completed the organization of the new con. 
stitution*, 

Congress immediately took into consideration the 
state of the union. The*regulation of commerce was 
the first object that engaged their attention. They 
laid an impost on certain goods and merchandizes im- 
ported, and a tonnage on foreign vessels entering their 
harbours, both with a view of raising a revenue, and 
of encouraging American shipping. They established 
three great departments of executive goverment, | 
which were to be conducted by officers under the style 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary at War, 
and the Secretary of State. The appointment of all 
officers, is vested, by the Constitution, in the President, 
With consent of the senate. But a difference of opinion 
existed, whether they should be removable at_his 
pleasure, or should hold their offices during good beha- 
viour. To hold offices at will, was by some thought too 
degrading and servile; others alleged, that as the 
President was the supreme executive, it was necessary 
that other officers should be in unison with him, as to 
the adminstration of the government ; and that his re- 
sponsibility would prevent an arbitrary use of his pow- 
er. After considerable debate, it was determined 
that the officers should be removable at pleasure. Judg- 

 €s to hold their offices ours good behaviour. 

Congress organised the judiciary system, establishing 
@ supreme court. They fixed the salaries of the public 
officers. The subject of amendment to the constitution, 
which had been suggested by several of the state con- 
ventions, was also taken up. A number of additional 
articles were agreed to, and transmitted to the legisla- 
tures of the States for considerasion.—- After a lengthy 
S€ssion they adjourned i 


————-*. 


#¥or his speech to Congress on this occasion see Chap. VII, * 
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ess of the next setting was the fund- 
debt, making provision for a _regu- 
: interest, and a gradual discharge of 
‘was moved that there should be a re- 
debt, and the holders of certificates 
the present market price. This was nega- 
,as being unjust and impolitic.—As a great part 
original holders of the certificates had sold them, 
ata great discount, some members proposed, that the 
holders should be paid only the present market price ; 
by others it was moved, that the buyers should be re- 
imbursed only what they had paid, and the remainder 
be given to the original holders. After much debate, 
_ both these plans were negatived. Justice and policy 
required that the present holders of the public debt, 
Without distinction, should be paid the nominal value. 
Congress also assumed such debts of the individual 
states as they had ‘incurred in the common defence. 
This plan was warmly opposed, and carried only by a 
-~ small majority. The debt assumed amounted’ to. 
20,500,000 dollars. : 

It was proposed to add some titles of honour to the 
President and Vice President of the United States, as 
Serene Highness, or Excellent. This measure would 
have been very unpopular, and was wisely laid aside, 
_ Congress, this session, fixed ona place for the per- 
manent seat of government. By the constitution they 
wereempowered to accept such districts, not exceeding 

_ ten miles square, by the cession of any state, over 
which they were to have exclusive jurisdiction, They 
accepted a district, and laid out a city, on the banks of 
the Potomac, The district is called Columbia, and the 
city. Washington, In this city their sessions were to 

be held after the year 1800. Inthe mean time they 
adjourned to Philadelphia. 

Atthe opening of the third session, in December, 
1790, the President, in his speech to both houses of Con. 
gress, exhibited a comprehensive, but pleasing view of 
the national prosperity, under the new systen of gen- 
eral government. The advancement of poblic credit, 
evinced by the rise of the American stocks abroad, as 
well as at home, and the facility with which a consider. 


/ 
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able loan had been negociated in Holland, during the re~ 
cess, The productiveness of the revenue, beyond any 
calculation, afforded a proof of the fertility of the pub- 
lic resources, and insured a further increase of national 
respectability and credit ; while the punctuality with 
which the duties had been paid, bore an honourable 
testimony to the integrity of the commercial part of 
the community, and of their attachment to the federal. 
government, By. 

In this session laws were passed for raising a revenue 
on spirits distilled within the States ; for incorporating — 
a national bank with a capital of ten millions ef dol. 
Jars 5-and for making an enumeration of the inhabitants, 
The two former of these laws met with a strong oppo. | 
sition. Against raising arevenue on domestic spirits, 
it was urged, that it was introducing an excise fa tax” 
odious in its principle, and expensive in the collection, — 
As to the bank, it was doubted whether Congress had | 
power to incorporate one ; and if they had, it was fear. © 
ed that an ambitious administration might use it as an ; 
engine of corruption and oppression. To these argu. 
ments it was replied, that domestic spirits was a fair _ 
object of taxation ; they were not a necessary of life; _ 
that most of those on whom this tax would fall, paid 
Hittle in any other way towards the support of: govern- 
ment.—It was also argued, that Congress certainly had 
Power to incorporate a bank ; that it would be an ad-. 
vamtage to have a source for borrowing in case of ex- 
igencies ; that a bank would give facility to the fiscal 
operations of government ; and that the fears of its 
opponents were without foundation, as it was contrary 
to the cautious plans of a banking company to engage 
in political speculations. sas 

Kentucky and Vermont were admitted at this session 
nto the union. Kentucky was/part of Virginia, but being 
‘too remote for the purpose of government, the legisla- 
ture agreed that this territory should be independent, 
Vermont had formerly been.claimed both by New 
York, and New Hampshire: These Statesmow re- 
nounced their claim. Two new links were thereby 
added to the federal chain. ils 5 My 

The 3d of March, 1791, put a period tothe labours of 


‘ 


ere. 
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the first Congress vatler the new constitution. They had 
entered upon untrodden ground. © Several intricate 
questions in trade and finance had come before them. 


mple discussions ; and the measures 


ere sanctioned b reat majority of 
The ben@ficial effects of the new 
Public credit was resto« 


ing of the second Congress, on tke 25th of October, 
1791. He says, I meet you upon the present occasion, 
with the feelings whichdre naturally inspired by a strong 
impression of the prosperous situation of our common 
country. Your own observations, in your respective sit- 
nations, will have satisfied you of the progressive state 
of agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and naviga- 
tion : In tracing their causes, you will have remark- 
ed, with particular pleasure, the happy effects of that 
revival of confidence, public as wellas private, to 
which the constitution and laws of the United States 
have so eminently contributed : And you will have ob- 
served, with no less iuterest, new and decisive proofs of 
the increasing reputation and credit of the nation. 


’ ‘The rapid subscription to the Bank of the United States, 


which completed the sum allowed to be subscribed in 
a single day, is among the striking and pleasing evi- 
dences, which present. themselves, not only of confi- 


» dence in the government, but of resource in the com- 


maunity. The completion of the census of the inhab- 
itants, for Which provision was made by law, has been 
duly notified ; and the returns of the officers who 
were charged with this duty, which will be laid before 
you, will give you the pleasing assurance, that the pre- 
sent population of the United States borders on feyr 


millions of persons.”” 
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Congress proceeded in making further arrangements — 
in discharging their legislative trust. They passed — 
Jaws for establishingsa mint,--eacou ging the fish. 
eries,—regulati he post-office and post-roads,—and 
for organising t nilitia. . It would be improper, in — 
this sk€tch, however, tO detail all their proceedings, ” 
The acts heretofore mentioned were of primary im- 
portance for carrying tlie constitution into effect, «Or. 
ganising the government, aud essentially necessary to 
the welfare of the union, 

The legislatures of the several states being relieved 
from considering the requisitions of Congress, ahd from 
matters of national concern, which they were incom- 
petent to manage, turned their attention successfully 
to internal regulations. Fhe constitutions of several 
of the states were amended: laws were passed for 
making canals, improving ‘roads, ameliorating the pen~ 
al code, improving their judiciary systems ; and ‘on 
other matters belonging to their peculiar jurisdiction, 
whereby the security and happiness of the people were 
promoted. The national and state governments mov- 
ed in unison, exhibiting a new and pleasing spectacle 
to the world, ‘ 

Amidst their general prosperity, the Uniced States had 
to regret the ‘existence of an Indian war. Tchis was a 
remnant of the revolutionary war, carried on by the. 
tribes north-west of the Ohio ; and had been chiefly 
difected against the frontiers of Kentucky. Several 
attempts had been made to establish peace with the In- 
dians, but without success : Offensive operations were, 
therefore, directed against them, by the President, in 
4790. General Harmar had the command of the expe- 
dition : but his army was defeated. In 1791, two in- 
cursiens were made into their country, by the militia 
of Kentucky, under generals Scott and Wilkinson, 
They destroyed some.of their villages and corn-fields, 
and took anumber of prisoners. These operations not 
being decisive, only served to irritate the Indians, 

A more important expedition, with a considerable 
army, consisting of regular troops and Kentucky mili- 
tia, was conducted by general St. Clair. He was di- 


rected to penetrate into the country as far as the Mi- 


ak 
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_and it was expected that he would have 
ally to intimidate the hostile Indians,* 
e for peace. But these hopes were 
he total defeat of St, Clair’s army, on 
ber, 1791, near the Miami_ villages. 
i. 


attacked the army before sunrise, and the 
sted three hours. The Americans lost their 

» and were obliged to retreat twenty-nine _ 

miles, to Fort Jefferson, which they reached about sun _ 

_ setting, ‘The killed and wounded amounted to upwards — 

- of eight hundred men. 

_ This defeat caused great consternation along the 

frontiers, and uneasiness throughout the United States. 

It was the second army that was defeated, in litte 

tes ayear. Qn the 12th of December, the in- 

- télligence of this disaster was laid before Congress. 

They proceeded to take the state of the frontiers into 

consideration, aud that,the war might be prosecuted 

- with effect, they ordered three additional regiments to 

he raised. General St. Clair having resigned, the com. 

mand ofthe army was given to gen. Wayne, 

The President was still] using endeavours to effect a 
peace. “But the Indians were so highly elated with 
their successes, that they refused any terms of accom- 
modation, and put to death the agents sent to negociate 
with them. The summer of 1792 was spent in these 
k jneffectually overtures, without any hostilities, except 

a daring attack made by the enemy, on a detachment 
of militia commanded by major Adair, in sight of Fort 

St, Clair ; in which they succeeded so far, as to carry 
off most of the horses of the detachment.—In the mean 
time, the army was recruiting, and great pains were 
taken to discipline the troops for the service in which 

_ . they were to engage. - 

= t) 1795, the army advanced as far as the ground 
Where St. Cjair was defeated. At this place they built 

_ Fort Recovery.. The Indians did not make any eppo- 

_ Sition till the 30th of May, when they attacked an es- 
cort of provisions, near the fort. A smart action ensu- 
ed, and the enemy was repulsed. 

Another year elapsed before any thing decisive took 

_ place. In July, 1794, general Wayne marched for the 
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Indiantowns. The Indians had deserted their habitac 
tions, which appeared like a continued village for seve. 
ral miles, on the banks of the Au Glaize and Miami ri. 
vers. The fields of corn, and the gardens, were exten- 
sive, rich, and highly cultivated. Here the army built 
Fort Defiance, and prepared to follow the Indians, who 
had collected their warriors near a fort lately built by 
the English, at the rapids of the Miami. Previous tg 
this march, general Wayne made one more effort for. 
peace, and sent a flag to the enemy. To this message 
an answer was given. He marched forward, and on 
the 20th of August, the enemy attacked his advanced 
corps. A general action immediately commenced, and 
the Indians were totally defeated. General Wayne 
remained three days near the field of battle ; during 
which time the houses and fields near the fort were des- 
troyed. He then marched back to the Au Glaize river, 
Jaying waste the whole settlement, for near fifty miles, » 
This mode of warfare seems unfortunately necessary in 
all contests with the. Indians, 

The advance of the army so far into their country, 
the defeat they sustained, and the destruction of their 
habitations and provisions, damped the ardor of the 
savages, weakened their force, and disposed them to 
enter into negociations tor peace. 

A treaty was concluded with all the hostile tribes, 
on the 3d of August, 1795. They made certain ces- 
sions of their lands to the Unired States ; and they re- 
ceived, at the siguing of the treaty, twenty thousand 
dollars worth of goods, and were to receive nine thou- 
sand five hundred dollars in goods yearly for ever. 

A constant solicitude has existed on the part of the 
government, not only to formtreaties with the Indians 
on the principles of justice, and to protect them from 
encroachments of the neighbouring settlers ; but also 
to impart to them the blessings of civilized life. Asum 
is annually expended in distributing among the. friendly 
tribes, both north and south, clothing, implements of 
husbandry, domestic animals, and utensils, suited to 
their circumstances, »-Several religious societies have 
also sent missionaries among the Indians, to establish 
schools, and instruct them in the principles of the 
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Christian religion.—A_preseverance in such conduct 
ect our on the national character. To 
will be more glorious than to extir- 


pate the whole race. — 

7 -th 792, General Washington was unanimously elec- 

ted president the second time, John Adams was also 
cted vice-president. 


7 
Fes 


The United States were placed in a new and critical 
situation by the commencement of war in Europe. 
The people of France, in 1789, effected a revolution in 
) their government ; first limiting the royal authority, 
- and then deposing and beheading their king. The 
~ neighbouring princes beheld them with a jealous eye ; 
. and formed a coalition against them.—Hostilities com- 
menced, first with Austria and Prussia, and then with 
Spain, Holland, Britain, and Germany. The United 
States were in alliance with France, and with Britain 
they had extensive commercial transactions. The 
cause of thé French, as professing to be the cause of 
liberty, had naturally the affection and good wishes of 
the American people, who were also grateful for the 
assistance that country had given them in their strug- 
gle for independence. Peace and neutrality was evi- 
Gently their interest. In the event of France being en- 
gaged in a war, she had, by treaty, peculiar advanta- 
ges in the ports of the United States, Britain, being 
at peace with America, had a right to except protection 
and liberal treatment in her harbours. It was deter- 
mined to observe a strict neutrality; to keep good 
faith in the fulfilment of treaties ; to cultivate peace, 
and to render justice. to all nations, A proclamation 
- was jssued by the President, expressing the intentions 
of government, and the conduct to be observed to- 
wards the ‘belligerent powers. 
Early in 1793, Mr: Genet was sent from France as 
minister to the United States. He landed at Charleston, 
South Carolina. “It seems to have been his immediate 
intention to embroil the United States with Britain. 
He had brought with him blank commissions for priva- 
teers, and for officers of land forces. Before ever he 
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came to the seat of government, privateers under these 
commissions were fitted out to cruise against the Brit- 
ish ; prizes were made, brought into the harbours of 
the United States, condemned by his authority, and 
sold. He proposed to levy a force in the western coun- ; 
try in order to invade the Spanish colonies. On his arri- 
val at Philadelphia, his credentials were received. His 
conduct, however, was considered by the President as 
derogatory to the peace, neutrality, and sovereignty of 
the United States Complaints against the conduct of 
Genet were made by the British minister, The animos- 
ities of France and England had frequently embroiled 
Europe: These powerful rivals were now exerting their 
influence in the United States. The points in contest 
were amply discussed by the secretary of state in his 
intercourse with these ministers.——But after the 
intentions and views of the President were made 
known, Genet set himself in opposition to his decisions. 
What rendered him so imprudent was the countenance 
he met with from many in America, On his arrival, 
he was hailed by the applause of the populace, as the 
minister of a free people. A party who had opposed 
the adoption of the federal government, and was inim- 
ical to the measure of the adminstration, seized this 
opportunity for renewing their opposition ; manifest- 
ing a determined enmity at Britain, and an improper 
predeliction for France, About this time societies 
Were instituted under the specious name of Democratic, 
who were opposed to the measure pursued by govern- 
ment, with respect to the belligerent powers. enet 
from hence concluded, that the people, if unrestrained, 
would openly take part with France. The situation 
of the executive government was critical and embar- 
rassing. President Washington acted with his usual 
prudence and firmness, and a great majority of the peo- 
ple gave him their unequivocal support. The conduct 
of Genet at length became so improper, that a request 
was made to the French government for his recall. 
They did so; disavowed his proceedings, and sent M, 
Fauchet in his place, g 

Another, and a more serious embarrassment, arose 
from the spoilations committed on the commerce of the 
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United States by the British. The king of England, 
in order to facilitate the reduction of the French West 
‘Indies, and from an apprehension that the Americans 
were too partial for the French, had given orders to 
_ capture ali their vessels trading to these islands. In 


consequence of these instructions, a vast number of 


. 
\ 
\ 


vessels were condemned. He also ordered all vessels 
Joaded with flour bound to France to be stopped, and 
sent to one of his ports —American seamen were also 
impressed by British vessels, These depredations 
were highly resented in America, and war with Britain 
for a while seemed inevitable. 

Complaints were also made of unjust treatment from 

French vessels, and French tribunals. It is very re- 
markable, that while the United States were at peace, 
and treating the belligerent powers with justice and 
good faith, they ‘should ,suffer such insult and injury 
from both parties. . 

At the same time, the Algerine cruisers captured 
several American vessels, and carried the crews into 
slavery. ' 

The President, in his speech at the opening of Con- 
gress, in December 1793, after haying taken a view of 
the situation of the United States, in relation to the 
powers at war, proceeds as follows : “¢ E cannot recom- 
mend to your notice, measures for the fulfilment of 

_ our duties to the rest of the world, without placing 
ourselves in a situation of complete defence, and of 
exacting from them the fulfilment of their duties to- 
wards us. The United States ought not to indulge a 
persuasion, that, contrary to the order of human events, 
they will for ever keep at a distance those painful ap- 
peals to arms, with which the history of every other 
nation abounds. There is a rank due to the United 
Siates among, nations, which will be withheld, if not. 
absolutely lost, by the reputatien of weakness. If we 
desire to avoid insult, we must be able to repel it ; if 
we desire to secure peace, ane of the most powerful 
instruments of our rising prosperity, it must be knowa 

’ that we are at all times ready for war.” 

Congress took into serious consideration, the mea- 


gures propey to be pursued. They resolved to fortify 


Pot 
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the principal, harbours of the United States ;—to proe 


cure military stores ;— to build frigates to protect 


their trade from Algerine depredations ;—that eight 


for a time they laid an embargo, in order to prevent 
their vessels from falling into the hands of.the British; 
and to affect the commerce.of that nation. 

In the mean time, the President was unwearied in 
his executive duties. Before an appeal should be 
made to arms, or irritating restrictions laid on the Bri- 
tish trade, he resolved to try every means of negocia- 
tion.—-In. April, 1794, Mr. Higginson was sent to the — 
West Indies, to enter appeals for vessels condemned 
by the British courts.—Mr. Jay, chief justice, was sent 
envoy extraordinary to Great Britain, in order to claim” 
reparation for the injuries to the commerce, and assert — 
the rights, of the United States.—Remonstrances were — 
made to the French government.—Negociations were 
also entered into with Spain, for the free navigation of 
the Mississippi, from the southern boundary of the Uni- 
ted States to the ocean.—An agent Was sent to Algiers, 
to treat for the ransom of the American captives ; and 
to negociate a peace with that regency. " 


thousand militia should be held in readiness et 


ere 


In 1794, when the United States were suffering from 
the contentions of foreign powers, they were afilicted 
with a domestic insurrection, inthe western counties 
of Pennsylvania. 

That there should have been an insurrection in these 
States, where the government is established by the 
people, where all the public officers are chosen by them, 
and where they have a complete controu! over their 
legislature, by frequent elections at stated periods, 
is matter of astonishment and regret. , The origin and 
progress of this insurrection, is delineated by the Pre-, 
sident, in his address at the opening.of Congress, No- 
vember 19, 1794, He says, ; 

“ When we call to mind the gracious indulgence of 
heaven, by which the American people became a na- 
tion ;-. when we survey the general prosperity of our 
country, and look forward to the riches, power, and 
happiness, to which it seems destined ;--with the -deep- 
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est rearst de T announce to you, during your recess, 
some of the citizens of the United States have been 
found capable of an insurrection, It is due, however, 
to the character of our government,—and to its stabil- 
ity, which cannot be shaken by the enemies of order,-- 
fréely to unfold the course of this event; 

“ During the session of the year 1790, it was expe- 
dient to exercise the legislative power, granted by the 
constitution of the United States, ‘‘ to lay and collect 

Xcises.”’—In a majority of the States, scarcely an ab- 
jection was heard to this mode of taxation.—In some, 
indeed, alarms were at first conceived; until they 
were banished by reason and patriotism.—In the four 
“western counties of Pennsylvania, a prejudice, fostered 
and embittered by the artifice of men, who laboured 
for an ascendency over the will of others by the gui- 
dance of their passions, produced pom of riot 
and violence. w 

“Tt was perceived that every expectation from the 
tenderness which had hitherto been pursued, was un- 
availing, and that further delay could only create an 
opinion of impotency or irresolution in the government, 
Legal process was therefore delivered to the marshall, 
against the rioters and delinquent distillers. 

‘ No soonér was he understood to be engaged in this 
duty, than the vengeance of armed men was directed 

_ against his person, and the person and property of the 
inspector of the revenue.—They fired upon the mar- 
shall ;—arrested him ;—and detained him for some time 
as a prisoner.—He was obliged by the jeopardy of his 
life, te renounce the service of other process, on the 

“west side of the -Alleghany mountain ; and a deputa- 
tion was afterwards sent-to him to demand a surrender 
of that which he had served. A numerous body re- 
peatedly attacked the house of the inspector ; seized 
his papers of office ; and finally destroyed by fire, his 
buildings, and whatever they contained. Both of these 
officers, from a just regard to their safety, fled to the 
seat of government ; it being avowed that the motives 
to such outrages were to compel the resignation of the 
inspector—to withstand by force of arms the authority 
of the United States—and thereby to extort a repeal of* 
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the laws of excise, and an alteration in the conduct o 
government. y 
“Upon the, testimony. of these facts, an associate 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States no 
fied to me, that “ in the counties of Washington an 
“« Alleghany in Pennsylvania, laws of the United States 
“€ were opposed, and the execution thereof obstructed 
“* by combinations too powerful to be suppressed b: 
**the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, or b 
“‘ the powers vested in the marshali of that district.” 
-—On this call, momentous in the extreme, J sought and 
weighed, what might best subdue the crisis.—On ti 
one hand, the judiciary was pronounced to be stripped 
of its capacity to enforce the laws ;—crimes, which 
reached the very existence of social order, were per- 
petrated without controul ;—the friends of govern: 
ment were insulted, abused, and overawed into silence, 
or apparent acquiescence ; and to yield to the treasona 
ble fury of so smali a portion of the United States, 
would be to violate the fundamental principles of our 
Constitution, which enjoins that the will of the major 
ity shall prevail. On the other, to array citizen against 
scitizen—to publish the dishonour of such excesses—t 
encounter the expense and other embarrassments of so 
distant an expedition; were steps too delicate,’ too 
closely interwoven with many affecting considerations, 
to be lightly adopted.—I postponed, therefore, the 
summoning of the militia immediately into the field — 
But I required them to be held in readiness, that if my 
anxious endeavours to reclaim the deluded, and to con- 
vince the malignant of their danger, should be fruitless, 
military force might be prepared to act before the sea- 
son should be too far advanced. 
~** My proclamation of the 7th of August last was 
accordingly issued, and accompanied by the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners, who were charged to repair 
to the scene of insurrection.—They were authorised 
to confer with any bodies of men, or individuals. They 
were instructed to be candid and explicit in stating the 
sensations which had been excited in the executive, 
and his earnest wish to avoid a resoft to coercion : te 
represent, however, that without submission, coercion 
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must be the result ; bur to invite aia, at the same 
time, to return to the demeanor of faithful citizens, 
by such accommodations as lay within the sphere of 
arden too, was tendered to them 
by the government of the United States, and ‘tharéf 
Pennsylvania, upon no other condition, than a satisfac. 
tory assurance of obedience to the laws. 
_ ‘Although the report of the commissioners marks 
their firmness and abilities ; and must unite all virtu- 
ous men, by shewing that the means of conciliation 
have been exhausted ; all of those who had committed 
or abetted the tumults, did not subscribe the mild form 
hich was proposed as an atonement ; and the indica- 
ions of a peaceable temper were neither sufficiently 
general, nor conclusive, to recommend or Warrant, the 
farther suspension of the march of the miliria. 

“ Thus, the painful alternative could not be discards 
ed.—f ordered the militia to march ; after once more 
admonishing the insurgents in my proclamation of the 
25th of September last. , 

“It was a task of too much difficulty, to ascertain 
with precision, the lowest degree of force compctent 
tothe quelling of the insurrection.—From a respect, 
indeed, to economy, and the ease of my fellow citizens 
belonging to the militia, it would have gratificd me to 
accomplish such an estimate.—My very reluctance to 
ascribe too much importance to the opposition, had its 
extent been accurately seen, would have been a decid- 
ed inducement to the smallest efficient numbers,—In 
this uncertainty, therefore, I put into motion fifteen 
thousand men, as being an army, which, according to 
all human calculation, would be prempr, and adequate 
inevery view, and might perhaps, by rendering re- 
sistance desperate, prevent the effusion of blood: 

“‘ While there is cause to Jament, thar occurrences 
of this nature, should have disgraced the name, or in- 
terrupted the tranquillity of any part of our commu- 
nity, or should have directed to a new application, any 
portion of the public resources, there are hot wanting 

real and substantial consolations for the misfortune,— 
Ir has been demonstrated, that our prosperity rests on 
solid foundations ; by furnishing an additional proof, 
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that my fellow-citizens understand the true principles 
of government and liberty ; that they feel their inse- 
parable union ; that notwithstanding all the devices, a 
which have been used to sway them from their interest _ 
and duty, they are now as ready to maintain the au- ' 
thority of the laws against licentious invasiens, as they 
were to defend their rights against usurpation.—lIt has 
been a spectacle displaying to the highest advantage, 
the value of a republican government, to behold the 
most and Jeast wealthy of our citizens, standing in the 
same ranks, as private soldiers ;—pre-eminently dis. — 
tinguished by-being the army of the Constitution ;— _ 
undeterred by a march of three hundred miles over — 
rugged mountains, by the approach of an inclement 
Season, or by any other discouragement.—Nor ought 
Eto omit to acknowledge the efficacious and patriotic 4 
co-operation, which | have experienced from the chief 
magistrates of the states, to whom my _ requisi ions 
have been addressed.” 

The campaign, agreeably to the opinion formed by 
the President, terminated without bloodshed. he in- - 
surgents made no opposition to the army. Several of 
the most obnoxious ringleaders fled : A number of the 
others were arrested, The courts of law were re-es- 
vablished in the exercise of their authority ; and the 
excise put into full operation,—The insurrection was 
bet a momentary delusion, The people soon returned 
te their duty. Those that were tried and condemned, 
were reprieved by the President; so that no.blood was 
shed on this occasion. : 

Thus ended the eventful year 1794, At its com- 
mencement, the whole world seemed to lour upon the 
United States. The British captured our vessels. The 
Algerines made prizes of our ships, and carried the 
crews into slavery. The Indians attacked the western 
frontier ; and to complete the gloom, an insurrection 
broke out among ourselves, But the political horizon 
cleared up before the end of the year. The Indians 
were defeated ;—the Algerines ceased their ravages ; 
—the British recalled the order for making prizes of 
vessels; and the insurrection was quelled without 


bloodshed, 
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91793, an event took place in Philadelphia, which 
though unconnected with politics, deserves notice.— 
This was the Yellow Fever. It appeared about the 
beginning of August, and continued three months ; 
during which time four thousand of the inhabitants died. 
The greatest height of the disorder was about the 
- . middle-of October, when one hundred and twenty died 
inaday. Many fled to the country. Business lan- 
guished. The streets became a desert. Distress ap- 
peared in every form. In the midst of this calamity, 
much humanity and benevolence were exercised. A 
committee took charge of the sick poor. A house, at- 
tendaace, and medicines were provided for them. The 
orphan children were collected together, nursed, fed, 
and clothed. Donations from various parts of the 
United States, were sent to the relief of the city.—- 
Ahout the middle of November the disorder ceased ; 
‘the citizens returned to their habitations ; and business 
resumed its course, 

Since 1798, the, same disorder has repeatedly ap- 
peared in Philadélphia, and other commercial cities. 
It commences in autumn, and disappears with the first 
frosts, It is disputed, whether it originates in the 
country, or isimported. It iscertain, that disorders 
somewhat similar have appeared in various parts of the 
United States. To, prevent its recurrence, laws en- 
forcing a quarantine, and for establishing a health po- 
lice in the cities, have been enacted in all the states on 

-the sea-coast. 


The ministers sent by the President of the United 
States to negociate with foreign powers, were all suc- 
cessful, In 1794 and 1795, treaties were concluded 
with Britain, Spain, Algiers, and the hostile Indians. 
—~The treaty with Spain ascertained the western and 
southern limits of the United States, granted them the 
free navigatioh of the Mississippi, and a place of depos 
sit for their merchandise at New Orleans ; and fixed 
a mode for adjusting the claims against Spain for the 
illegal capture of American vessels.—Algiers delivered 
up the prisoners on being paid a ransom ; and is to ree 
ceive twenty-four thousand dollars yearly, for the 
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privileges granted by the treaty.—The treaty with 
Britain embraced a variety of matters. The Ameri- . 
cans complained not only of the capture of their vessels, — 
but that the British held various posts on their north=— 
west frontiers, contrary to the treaty of peace. The 
British replied, that debts due to them, toa great 
amount, had been withheld by legal obstructions, con-_ 
trary to that treaty. Some deubts also existed about 
which river was the north-eastern boundary of the 
United States,—By the treaty these differences were 
putinto a train of settlement. The British agreed to 
deliver up the western posts. Commissioners were to 
be appointed by each party, to adjust the sums due by 
the British for illegal captures ; and by the Americans 
for the debts that had been withheld ; and to determine 
the disputed boundary. Sundry commercial articles 
were added, which were limited in their duration, 

When these treaties were laid before the house of 
Representatives, money was readily voted to pay 
them all into operation, except that with Britain.’ To 
this there was a strong opposition. The debates on 
the question lasted several weeks, and the vote for the 
appropriation of money to carry it into effect, was 
carried only by a majority of three. Before this vote 
was taken, the House requested the President to lay 
before them the papers relative to the negociation. 
This request he refused, as the House had no constitu- 
ional right to require them, and as it would establish 
a dangerous precedent. 

The public mind was more agitated and divided on 
this subject, than on any other since the adoption of 
the federal constitution, Numerous essays were writ- 
ten for and against it, and public meetings held on the 
subject. Some alleged that it was not reciprocal ; that 
it drew the states too much inte connexion with Eng- 
land, and wasa breach of that neutrality which had 
been assumed. Others as warmly espoused it, as poli- 
tic and just. The President for a while hesitated to 
ratify it——Various reasons existed to divide the public 
inind, The irritation occasioned by the revolutionary 
war was scarcely healed. The British were still im- 
pressing American seamen, and stopping their vessels 
With provisions bound for France. Attachment to 
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France prevailed with many ; while others seized the 
opportunity toembarrass the executive government. 
The treaty however quietly went into operation, and 
the articles of it have all been fulfilled ; with one mo- 
dification, that instead of the American debts being 
settled by commissioners, the sum of six hundred thous- 
and pounds sterling was accepted, in gross, for them, 

Since a lapse of years has now cooled the minds 
both of friends and enemies of the treaty, most men 
will acknowledge that the measures adopted by Wash- 
ington with respect to. it was founded in wisdom ; pro- 
‘ceeded from the purest patriotism ; were carried 
through with uncommon firmness ; and finally eyentua- 
ted in advancing the interest of his country.” 


At the opening of Congress in December 1795, the 
President in his address to both houses, gave it as his 
opinion, that he never met them when the affairs of 
the United States‘were in a more prosperous situation. 
The inhabitants increasing in number and wealth, com- 
merce extending, landed property and raw materials 
rising in value, manufactures growing up to perfection, 
4a yast increase of exports and shipping ; and the citi- 
zens enjoying the blessings of peace, plenty, and free 
government. 

North Carolina, in 1789, ceded to the United States 
a large tract of her western lands. This country was 
called the Southern Territory, and was erected by Con- 


. gress into a separate government, ‘on the sane plan 
. with the North Western Territory-—The inhabitants 


having increased to upwards of thirty thousand, sent 
forward, in 1794, a delegate to Congress ; who was 
allowed a seat in the house of Representatives, with a 
right of debating, but not of voting. In 1796, this 
territory having attained a suitable population, was 
erected into a state, by the name of Tennessee, and was 
admitted intoghe union. 

The differences with Britain being put in Ym a train 
of adjustment, a new scene of altercation took place 
with France. When these two haughty nations are 
at war, it seems nearly impossible to remain at peace 
with beth. France had now assumed the name ofarepub- 
lic ; and while internally the country groaned under pro- 
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scriptions, massacres, and bloodshed, the armies were | 
gaining the most splendid victories over their foreign 
enemies, Holland was conquered, Austria humbled, — 
Prussia made peace, and Spain became an ally, Bri. 
tain Was mistress of the sea; totally defeated the fleets _ 
of her adversary, captured most of her colonies, and 
nearly annihilated her foreign trade. The French, in _ 
order to distress Britain, prohibited the use of her man- _ 
ufactures in all the countriés under their influence ; and — 
ordered their privateers to seize the vessels in which 
any of their goods were found. This last part of the _ 
order was particularly injurious to the United States, — 
who by their neutral position, had become carriers to 
the beHigerent powers Many of their vessels were 
captured. Representations were made to the French 
government, but without effect. The aggressions con- 
tinued, particularly in the West Indies ; and not only 
English goods, but American property to a great 
amount was condemned. 

At the opening of the Congress, December 7th, 1796, 
the President informed them, that ** while some 
serious inconveniences and embarrassments had been 
overcome in our external relations, circumstances of 
avery unwelcome nature had lately occurred ; and that 
the American trade had suffered and was suffering ex. 
tensive injuries in the West Indies, from the cruisers 
and agents of the French republic ; and that commu: 
nications from its minister, M. Adet, indicated a farther 
disturbance, and were otherwise of a disagreeable 
nature.”’—In this address, the President urged the ne- 
cessity of a naval force to protect commerce, and se- 
cure respect to our flag ; for it had appeared, that the 
most sincere neutrality was not a sufficient guard against | 
the nations at war. He expressed his determination 
to persevere in maintaining a cordial harmony with 
the French republic, as -far as consistent with a re- 
gard to the honour and interests of the United States. 
He urged their attention to various other matters ; such 
as, the encouraging manufactures, and agriculture ;: 
establishing a national university, and a military aca- 
demy. Attention to these necessary objects would 
render the country prosperous, enlightened, respecta- 
bie, and truly independent. . 
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t Washington had determined to retire, 
‘last address he made to Congress.—He 
ved an address to the people, giving them 
and directions about matters essentially 
- fare of the United States.* The 
received with respect and veneration 


the union ; and contains precepts to which 


cannot too frequently recur. 


‘ c ongt however, did not adopt the measures re- 
; Seaeleoitad'by ché President, in his speech at the open- 


ing of the session. ‘For notwithstanding his gg 


‘pray strong opposition had been formed against 


his administration, The funding system, the bank, 
the proclamation of neutrality, the British treaty, had _ 
all been the subject of the most bitter invectives. Even 
in his cabinet, divisions existed. Mr. Jefferson, sec- 
Tetary of state, and Mr. Hamilton, secretary of the 
treasury, were of opposite sentiments en many impor- 
tant subjects. None, however, suspected the purity 
of the President, and the wisdom of his measures ap- 


_ peared in their beneficial effects.—On his return to his 


seat at Mount Vernon, he received the most flattering 
marks of esteem and affection from the people ; who, 
in general, regarded him as the political Saviour of his 
country, 

The utmost reluctance was manifested to strengthen 
the hands of the executive, by increasing the military 


' stablishment, and particular, in building vessels of 


war. A navy was viewed as calculated only to increase 
the public burdens, to swallow up the resources of the 
country, and prevent the extinguishment of the debt. 


Sect. WI.—Ffrom 1797 to 1801, 


President Apams. 


IN the end of 1796, an election was held fora 
President and Vice-president of the United States, 
The candidates were John Adains, the Vice-president, 
and Thomas Jefferson, late secretary of state. Mr. 
Adams was chosen President by a small majority ; Mr. 


* See Chap. VII. 
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Jefferson was of course Vice-president. They enter- 
ed on the duties of their office on the 4th of March 1797, 


The differences with France continued to increase, 
That nation was intoxicated with suceess, and expect- 
ed every thing was to bend to its will. The treaty 
with Brirain was made a pretence for new hostilities. 
The executive government of France was at that time 
vested in five persons styled a Directory. They sus- 
pended the functions of their minister to the United 
States ; and Mr. Pinckney, who had been sent to Paris 
by the late President, was refused an audience, and 
€ven requested to leave France. The French Directo. 


ey ae at that time, used to profess friendship to a people, 
= age hi 


le they were hostile to their government. This 
Insidious mode was practised with the Americans ; but 
they had the good sense to see its fallacy. By this time 
their enthusiasm inthe cause of the French began to 
abate. It appeared that they were not contending for 
liberty, but dominion ; and the sanguinary scenes that 
had taken place at Paris, struck every one with horror, 

The American government was still desirous of a 
good understanding with France, but firm in maintain- 
ing its rights, On receiving intelligence of the treat- 
ment of Mr. Pinckney, President Adams summoned 
Congress to meet in May 1797. At the opening of the 
session, in a firm and dignified speech, he informed Con- 
gress of the hostile appearance and insulting conduet of 
France ; he also recommended them to provide a navy 
for the protection of American commerce, and to put 
the country in a state of defence, 

Congress entered folly into the views of the Presi- 
dent; and during this and the ensuing session pursued 
a system of energetic measures, offensive and defensive. 
They established another executive department, under 
the care of an officer, styled the Secretary of the Navy. 
They provided a naval armament 3 allowed merchant 
vessels to arm for their own defence ; collected mil- 
itary stores, and authorised the President to raise a 
Provisonal army ; they passed a stamp act, and laid a 
direct tax on lands, houses, and slaves, and authorised 
the President to borrow money for the public service ; 
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they suspended the commercial intercourse withFrance, 
and declared the treaties made in 1778, no longer obli- 
gatory on the United States ; they entered into a state 
of qualified war, allowing their armed vessels to cap- 
ture the armed vessels of France ; and, for domestic 
safety, they passed an alien and a sedition law, 

The President being entrusted with such ample and 

almost unlimited powers, both of the purse and the 
sword, proceeded to his executive duties. He first at- 
tempted negociation. General Marshall, General 
Pinckney, and Mr. Gerry, were sent to Paris, as min- 
isters from the United States. These gentlemen pro- 
ceeded to the place of their destination ; but the French 
gevernment did not admit them ‘to an audience. An 
informal communication took place with unofficial 
agents ; in which the haughtiness and venality of the 
French Directory was manifested. They required 
concessions for some of the President’s speech at the 
opening of Congress ; they boasted of their power to 
injure the United States ; and insinuated the necessity 
of loans and gifts. The American ministers were 
temperate and firm, and supported the dignity of their 
country. They transmitted an account of their recep- 
tion, and of the communications that had been made to 
them. The President laid a copy of the despatches be- 
fore Congress; and the Senate ordered them to be 
published. 
_ The President immediately directed the ministers, 
that if they were not received in a public character, 
they should demand their passports, and leave Paris. 
This they did. The French Directory, who had of 
late seen the ambassadors of the humbled monarchs of 
Europe supplicate their friendship, or deprecate their 
wrath, were disappointed at the firmness of the Ameri- 
can envoyse The measures of the President, and the 
conduct of the ministers to France, met with the appro- 
bation of the people, who were indignant at the conduct 
of the Directory, and determined to support the honour 
and independence of their country. 

A public armed force, according to the directions of 
Congress, was speedily equipped. It consisted of fifteen 
frigates and twenty-one sloops of war, and smailler 
vessels. This force was so judiciously stationed, as 
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to afford essential protection to the West India trade, 
They made several captures, one of which was a French | 
frigate of. thirty-six guns. The merchant vessels 
armed in their own defence. Some gallies were built ; 
and fortifications were erected for the defence of the 
harbours. 

A provisional army Was organised; and a number of 
volunteer militia corps offered their services for the de- 
fence of their country, General Washington was again 
appointed commander in chief. As he approved the 
measures of the administration, he accepted the appoint- 
ment, on condition of not being called to service till the 
army was ready te take the field. 

Carrying into effect the plans of Congress eaused a 
considerable expense ; to meet which, till the stamp du- 
ties and direct tax came into operation, a loan was open- 
edat eight per cent. The interest being high, the loan © 
was speedily filled. 

These decisive and energetic measures, probably 
induced the French Directory to change their conduct. 
Intimations were made to the American envoy at the 
Hague, that a minister from the United States would 
be received with the respect due to a powerful and in- 
dependent nation, President Adams had formerly, ia 
@ message to Congress concerning the treatment of the 
American ministers, expressed his determination not 
to send another envoy without such an assurance. Be- 
ing ready to embrace the first advance toward a recon- 
ciliation, he nominated Oliver Elsworth, chief justice, 
William Davie, lat governor of North Carolina, and 
William Murray, ministers.at the Hague, as envoys ex- 
traordinary to the French government. They proceed- 
ed to Paris ; but before they reached that city, arey- 
olution had taken place in the government. The Direc- 
tory were overthrown, and Bonaparte had seized the 
government under the title of first Consul. He appoint- 
ed three ministers to meet the American envoys. A 
treaty was concluded, whieh was ratified by both goy- 
€riments with some exceptions. It was limited to eight 
years from the exchange of the ratifications on July 
Sist, 1801 In this treaty no mode was fixed for ad- 

* justing the American claims for illegal captures, The 
French plenipotentiaries insisted: on a renewal of the. 
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treaties of 1778. These points were left epen for dis- 
cussion, But at the final ratification, both claims were 

-yenounced. The treaty of alliance in 1778, though ap- 
parently equal, would eventually have been injurious 
to the United States. By it France guaranteed their 
indépendence ; and they guaranteed to France all their 
possessions in America, The annulling this guarantee 
was of great advantage to the United States ; as by it 
they would have been dragged into every war betwixt 
Britain and France. 

On receiving pacific intelligence from France, the 
provisional army was immediately discharged ; and 
the armed vessels mostly laid up. 

The direct tax on houses and lands, though equita- 
ble in its principle, met with some opposition in Bucks 
and Northampton counties, Pennsylvania ; and the 
officers appointed .to carry it into execution were by 
force obstructed in their duties, A body of militia, 
chiefly cavalry, was ordered to march into these coun- 
ties. The insurrection was instantly quelled. A few 
ringleaders were seized, and tried inthe civil courts. 
One of them was condemned to die ; but the President 
pardoned him. There is an abhorrence in the Ameri- 
can character to blood. The mutinies in the army, and 
the insurrections among the citizens have been appea- 
sed without those sanguinary measures often restored 
“toin Europe. 

"The acts of Congress, styled the Alien and Sedition 
laws, were unpopular. By the first, the President was 
empowered to seize any alien whom he might suspect 
to be inimical, and order him to depart from the United 
States, his law was never put in force by the Presi- 
dent: but the power was perhaps too great to be ine 
trusted to any man, unless the country had been inva~ 
ded, The sedition law imposed fine and imprisonment 
for writing and publishing any thing to bring the gov- 
ernment or the officers thereof into contempt. Sever- 
al persons suffered under this law. There were, about 
the time it was enacted, some very atrocious libels pub- 
lished against the President, and other characters ia 
office, wrote by aliens, And it is remarkable, that pub- 

4 lications of this tendency have been, and still are, 
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chiefly wrote or published by persons of this descriptio 
The most worthy characters have suffered by their 
abuse. But the citizens of the United States are ex- 
tremely attached to the liberty of the press, and jealous _ 
of any attempt to abridge it. Prosecutions by govern. 
ment, on account of political publications, are peculiarly 
unpopular ; and they generally injure the administrae ~ 
tion they mean to support.—The alien and sedition laws _ 
expired by their own limitation, and were not renewed, 

Another law was passed during the differences with 
France, which altered the time of residence, from five — 
to fourteen years, before a foreigner could become a 
citizen. This act was deemed impolitic by many, as 
discouraging settlers from resorting to these states, 
where there was so much vacant landto occupy. But — 
it was by others held improper to admit foreigners, 
Without property, attachment to the country, or know- 
ledge of the principles of the government, to partici- 
pate too early in the right of electing, or being elected 
to office. They enjoyed almost every other privilege 
of citizens, immediately on their arriyal in the United 
States, 


On the 14th of December, 1739, general Washing- 
ton, inbis 68th year, died of an inflammatory sore 
threat He was one of the greatest and most popular 
men that ever existed ; a statesman and a warrior ; of 
a sound and vigorous jodement ; had had an ardent 
love of liberty, and-his country. His exertions were 
all for the public good. After filling the highest offices, 
he voluntarily retired to private life, having the su- 
preme felicity of seeing his labours crowned with suc- 
cesj, aud his country in the highest state of prosperity, 

He was born in Virginia, on the Lith of February, 
old‘style, (now the 22) 1732. He was of English ex- 
traction, the third in descent from the migration of his 
ancestors. Whenhe was but ten years of age, his fa- 
ther died : His mother lived to see her son President 
of the United States. The eldest brother survived his 
father but a few years. The patrimonial inheritance 
cf Mount Vernon then came into his possession. 

Vis youth was spent in the acquisition of useful knew - 
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" tered into the service of his country, and continued in 
her service, in various civil and military offices, till his 
, death. The external appearance of President Wash- 
ington was exceedingly graceful. He was tall, straight, 
and well proportioned. 

‘He married Mrs. Custis, an amiable widow, of the 
same age with himself, with ample jointure. He was 
possessed of a very large estate, which by will, after 
the death of Mrs, Washington, he chiefly left to his re- 

- lations, as he had no children. He liberated his slaves, 
and directed that those who were aged or infirm should 
be supported by his heirs. He bequeathed four thous- 
afd dollars to the support of a free school in Alex- 
andria ; and fifty shares in the Potomak Canal Com- 
pany, which, asa mark of their esteem, had been 
presented to him.by the legislature of Virginia, was 
left towards endowing a rational University, if estab- 
lished in the District of Columbia, 

The greatest ‘vyespect was paid to his memory, Con- 
gress went into mourning ; the pulpits were hung with 
black ; funeral orations were delivered, and mournful 
processions made through the United States.—While 
merit is honoured, or virtue esteemed, mankind will 
venerate hismemory, and his name will be peceliarly 
grateful to the citizens of the United States. 


os = “ates > 
~ ledge. “When about twenty-one years of age, he en- 


In 1800, the public offices were removed to the city 
of Washington, and Congress met there in December 
for the first time. The District of Columbia, over 
which Congress exercises exclusive jurisdiction, is ten 
miles square. It lies on both sides of the Potomak, and 
includes Alexandria in Virginia, and Georgetown in 
Maryland. Thecity of Washington, on the Maryland 
side ofthe Potomak, is four miles square, laid out on 
.an elegant plan, and has an excellent harbour. The 
public buildings are magnificent. It was a favourite 
project with general Washington to have the seat of 
government fixed at this place ; but, beingan entire 
new city, the accommodations of Congress have as 
yet been much inferior to what they were in Phila- 
delphia or New-York ; and it has been several times 

in agitation to remoye to a more populous place, 
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The judiciary system of the United States had be 
found defective ; particularly in the judges of the sn 
preme court having to ride such extensive circuits, as” 
at times to prevent their holding courts. In the begin. 
ning of 1801, a new judiciary law was framed, in which 
several courts were instituted, additional judges ap.” 
pointed, and the whole system arranged in a new man- * 
ner. . 

At the close of the year 1800, the election for Presi- 
dent and Vice-president again recurred. The can- 
didates at this time were John Adams, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Charles Pinckney, and Aaron Burr, Parties Fan 
high at this election : Those who were against adopt- 
ing the federal constitution, had generally been opposed 
to its adminstration. President Washington did not 
always escape their censure; and some of the mea- 
sures of Mr, Adams were peculiarly obnoxious to them, 

The direct tax, the alien and sedition laws, the pro- 
visional army, the eight per cent. loan, the stamp act, 
were fruitful sources of declamation. Much pains 
were taken to render them unpopular. Perhaps some 
of these high measures were not altogether necessary ; 
and they were not of a nature to be popular, even allow: 
ing their necessity, But Mr. Adams held the reins of 
government at a critical time, when the arrugance of 


q 
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“the French government was at its height ; and when 


political parties in the United States were violent. He 
had always been a friend and supporter of the Ame- 
rican cause ; and seconded the motion in Congress, in 
4776, for declaring the colonies independent. His ad- 
ministration for a while had the public support; the 
loan was immediately filled ; a great number of militia 
offered their services, and numerous approbatory ad- 
cresses were presented to him. But it rarely fails to 
the lot of any man, to retire from such a high station, 
with the reputation and favour that brought him into it. 
And it is the glory of our republican government, that 
the people have the supreme controul : and that when 
they apprehend their rulers err, they can effect a change 
of measures at the periods of election, without tumult, 
or the hazard of a revolution. 

At the opening of the certificates of the electors for — 


; was found that Thomas 
the. highest, and an 
eH which of them 
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From 1801 to 1807, 


President JeFFERSON. 


ON the 4th of March, 1801, Mr. Jefferson was 
inaugurated as President. His speech on the occasion” 


Was of a conciliatory nature,* 


This election was a new era in the politics of the _ 


United States, Those who were called Federal, and had 
held the government since the new constitution was 
adopted, were thrown out of office, and their political 
Opponents, styling themselves Republicans, placed in 
power. A like change of officers took place in most of 
the state governments. 

It was objected to the late administration, that they 
had needlessly created officers, and wasted the public 
money. Economy -was now popular. The President 
immediately suspended or slackened several expendi- 
tures, and proposed farther retrenchments, 

It had been the practice of Washington and Adams to 
address Congress in a speech, at the opening of the 
session. Mr, Jefferson varied the mode, and sent them 
a message in writing. This was an improveinent in 
the official intercourse. Congress always returned an 
answer to a speech; and when ‘parties ran high, con- 
siderable delay and irritation was occasioned in draw- 


ing it up.—No answer being given toa messaze, Con- | 


gress could calmly proceed to business, with having 


2 pledged themselves to any measure by their reply to 


\ 


the President. 

In December 1801, Congress met, and the President 
informed them of the various measure he had pursued ; 
and recommended a Variety of subjects to their consid- 
eration, A great majority being of the same sentiments 
with him, bis plans were nearly all adopted. The ja- 
diciary law, passed atthe close of the late Congress, 
was, at his recommendation, repealed. The expedien- 
cy as well as the constitationality of this repeal was 


* See Chap. IY. 
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much questioned. Many were of opinion, that as a judge 
was to hold his office during good behaviour, he could 
not be removed but by the Senate on impeachment ; 
and that he ought to be equally independent of the legis- 
Jature and ofthe President. To this it was replied, that 
Congress had power to institute or abolish courts ; and 
that. if the courts were abolished, it was unreasonable 
to say they must continue the judge, and pay him his 
salary. This was an important point, and requires 
more calm investigation, than could be bestowed. on it 
in the heat of party. Another judiciary law was pass- 
ed, in which the circuits were so arranged, that the 
judges were relieved from their inconvenient journies 
to hold the courts.—The excise law, the stamp act, the 
tax on pleasurable carriages, and the direct tax were all 
repealed; though some contended, that being in 
operation, they eught to be continued for a more speedy 
discharge of the public debt ; or if any abatement of 
taxes took place, it should be on coffee, sugar, and salt, 
and not on articles of luxury, or that are net neces- 
saries of life, as carriages and whiskey.—It would have 
been as wise, though not so popular, to have continued 
these taxes. The covniry was in a high state of pros- 
perity ; and could have borne these additional burdens 
with ease. The national debt would have been sooner 
extinguished : or a fund have accumulated for execu- 
ting national works, or in case of a defalcation of the 
_ Teyenue, as soon after took place, the necessity of loans 
would have been superseded, The law which enacted 
that a foreigner should be fourteen years in the country 
before he could be naturalized, was repealed, and the 
term reduced, as formériy, to five years residence,— 
A plan was also adopted for a speedy and regular dis- 
charge of the public debt, which, if persisted in, will 
extinguish it in about fifteen years.—According to an 
act of the late Congress, the armed vessels were sold, 
except thirteen frigates and some smaller vessels. 

An alteration in the constitution of the United States 
that had been some time in agitation, was carried into 
effect. It had been the mode, in electing the President 

‘and Vice-president, that no person was designated for 
the respective offices. The highest in number, if a ma- 


, 
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jority of the whole voters, was to be President, the 
next to be Vice-president, It was proposed by Con- 
gress, that the electors should add the office to the name 
of the person designed to fill it. This was agreed to by 
the states, and is became part of the constitution. The 
disagreeable scenes at the election of Mr. Jefferson 
hastened this alteration, and the like will hereafter be 
prevented. : 

Mr. Jefferson’s presidency commenced at an auspicious 
season. He foundaconsiderable sum in the treasury; — 
the financial plans of the late administrations were pro- 
ductive ; peace had been restored with France,—the — 
army disbanded,—the navy mostly laid up ; and for a 
while nothing occurred to require any extraordinary 
expenditures: Opportunity was presented of redu- 
cing the public debt, and the surplus revenue was ac- 
cordingly applied to this purpose ; and several millions — 
have been discharged. However, it is seldom, or ne- 
ver, that we find a national debt fully paid off, taxes 
once imposed materially lightened, or that a national 
armament can be dispensed with. Evenin the United 
States, and under the presidency of Mr. Jefferson, so 
fond of peace and economy, new taxes have been laid, 
new debts contracted, and an additional naval armament 
prepared. 

In the year 1796, a treaty was entered into with the 
Bashaw of Tripoli, and money and presents given him, 
for which he engaged to be in perpetual peace with the 
United States. Regardless of his own stipulations, he 
soon afterwards required more money, and on being 
refused, commenced a predatory warfare. Congress, in 
February 1802, authorised the President to send a na- 
yal force against him, and to do such acts, as a state of 
war would justify. This petty war continued several 
years. A few frigates were sent against Tripoli ; they 
blockaded the harbour, bombarded the town, destroyed 
and captured several vessels, The Philadelphia frig- 
ate, of forty-four guns, unfortunately ranaground on a 
hidden bank. None of the squadron being near to assist 
her, gun boats from Tripoli took possession of the ves- 
sel, and carried the crew into slavery. Whey after= 
wards got her off, and brought her into the harbour. 
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The Bashaw had now got an advantage, and it became 
necessary to send an additional force into the Mediter- 
ranean. Gun boats were built, and frigates equipped 

, for this purpose. The courage and conduct of the 

Americans were honourably displayed in this war. 
Two instances shall be mentioned. Commodore Pre- 
ble determined to destroy the Philadelphia frigate.— 

Some light vessels under the command of captain De- 
catur, were manned from the squadron ; they entered 
the harbour of Tripoli in the evening under a friendly 
flag, and immediately boarded the frigate ; though 
manned and under the batteries, they set her on fire, 
and she was entirely burnt. The assailants then retire 
ed, with little loss,—-The other display of intrepidity 
was by Mr. Eaton. He had been empowered by the 
President to co-operate with Hamet Caramelli in reduc- 
ing Tripoli. Hamet had been dethroned and banished 
by his brother, the reigning Bashaw. Mr. Eaton found 
him in Egypt. Asmall army was collected, and Mr. 
Eaton appointed’general. They marched five hundred 
miles through the deserts of Lybia} and reached Derne, 
a city"in the regency of Tripoli. After a well fought 
battle, in April 1805, they took the city ; and planted 
the American standard on its walls, By this time, the 
American sqnadror was ready again to bombard the 

; city of Tripoli; but Mr. Lear, the consul-general, took 
le of the dismay of the Bashaw, and his 

- fear of being dethroned by his brother, to conclude a 
treaty. The American prisoners were liberated, and 

60,000 dollars were paid to the Bashaw, who again 

promised to be at perpetual peace. Commodore Pre- 
ble and Gen. Eaton had the thanks of Congress, and 
applause, of their country, for their gallant services.— 

To défray the expense of this warfare, an additional 

duty of two*and a half per cent. was laid on certain 
goods imported, ; 


The western vacant lands belonging to the United 
States, are immense sources of wealth, In 1796 Con- 
gress passed an act for surveying the lands north-west 
of the Ohio, and laying out townships of six miles 
square ; the lands to be sold for not less than two dot- 
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lars per acre, payable at certain periods, Purchasers 
immediately appeared, and settlements were made, 
In 1800, the territory westward: of Pennsylvania was 
erected into a separate government. Population in« 
creased very rapidly, and in 1802, the people were 4 
authorised to form a constitution for themselves, and 
organise their government, In 1803, they were 
admitted into the union, by the name of the state of 
Ohio. TThis is the fourth state that has been erected — 
since the year 1790, ‘* The United States, ”’ says Mr, — 
Jefferson, “ are a rising nation, advancing rapidly to — 
destinies beyond the reach of mortal eye.” % 


By the treaty with Spain, of 1795, the citizens of the 
United States were allowed a place of deposit for their — 
merchandise at New Orleans. In 1801, the Spaniards — 
refused the right of deposit. This flagrant breach of — 
treaty was highly resented. It was particularly injur- 
ious to the inhabitants on the western waters ; as New 
Orleans was the most convenient repository for the 
produce carried down the Ohio and Mississippi in boats, 
from whence it was shipped for a market.—War with 
Spain would have been the consequence of her persis- 
ting in excluding the Americans from New Orleans — 
But the difference terminated in an unexpected manner. 
The king of Spain transferred Louisiana to France, on 
condition of Bonaparte erecting Tuscany into a king- 
dom, and conferring it on one of his sons. This was 
done, and the country called Etruria, During a short 
peace with England, the French, in 1802, were prepar- 
ing to take possession of Louisiana Mr. Livingston, 
the minister of the United States at Paris, in a lengthy 
and ingenious memorial, presented to the French min- 
ister, shewed that such an extensive colony would be of 
no advantage to France, as she could neither improve. 
nor people it ; and proposed a negociation for a trans- 
fer of it to the United States Bonapatte, it is probable, 
entered more readily into this measures, as the war 
with Britain was again about to commence, which 
would have prevented his taking possession of Louisi- 
ana, and exposed it to be captured by the British, On 
the 30th of April 1803, the treaty of transfer was sign- 
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ed. Fifteen millions of dollars were to be paid to Bon- 
aparte, of which two millions five hundred thousand 
dollars were allowed to the American merchants for 


illegal captures. The treaty was ratified by the Presi- 


_ dent, and the House of Representatives made the ne- 
_ €essary appropriations for carrying it into effect. A 


_ stock was created for the purchase money, bearing in- 


terest. The principal is to be discharged by instalments ; 
the first instalment to be paid in fifteen years after the 
date of the treaty. 

Congress divided Louisiana into two districts: the 
Jower is called New Orleans ; the upper retains its 
former name. The laws of the United States are ex- 
tended over the country : temporary governments are 
established under the directions of the President ; and 
when the territory attains a suitable population, it will 
be divided into independent states, and admitted into 
the union, 

Louisiana is gn extensive and valvable country, 
The purchase of it was a popular measure. Some, 
however, say, that having so much unsettled land al- 
ready, it was needléss to purchase more; and appre- 
hend, that the addition of this large territory to a coun- 
try of such vast extent as the United States, will be in- 
jerious ; that it will be impossible to extend the ener- 
gies of government throughout the whole; and at 
length the unwiedly buik of the empire will cause it 


‘to fall to pieces. But as the most plausible theories 


faii in practice, so many schemes which theory deems 
impracticable, will succeed in the experiment, It is 
impossible to teil to what extent the federative princi- 
ple may be carried. The internal and Jocal affairs of the 
states being under the directions of their own legisla- 
tures, while their foreign and external concerns, are 


_managed By the government of the union ; the blessings 


of liberty and self government may be extended over 
a large and fair portion of the globe ; the inhabitants 
being of one descent, of one language, and under one 
system of laws After all, it is but a short way that 
the most acute politician can see into futurity. Effects 
different from any foretold, may result from this large 
addition of territory to the United States, 
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The measures of Mr. Jefferson had been so popular, 
that he was almost unanimously re-elected President in 
1804. George Clinton was chosen Vice-president in 
the room of Aaron Burr, who had lost the confidence of — 
the people. 4 


It was an error, in the purchase of Louisiana, not to — 
have the general outlines of the colony, inserted in the 
treaty. Spain was averse to the transfer of the 
country to the United Srates. It was, in fact, done 
without her knowledge, and before she had actually de-- 
livered it to France. She at first protested against the — 
transfer. The protest was withdrawn. Butshe man- — 
ifested a hostile disposition. The king of Spain refu- 
sed to ratify the treaty made under his ey. at Madrid, 
in which he agreed to pay for illegal captures of Ame- 
rican vessels; and after long negociations about the ~ 
boundaries of Louisiana, is for confining it to a strip of 
jand tothe westward of the Mississippi, and a very 
smal] part of West Florida, The claims of the Unired 
States extend tonearly the whole of West Florida, 
and westward to the heads of the rivers that run into 
the Mississippi. 

At the opening of Congress in December, !805, the 
President informed them of the existing state of things, 
—*¢ With Spain,’’ says he, ‘¢ our negociations for a set- ) 
tlement of differences have not had a satisfactory issue, _ 
Spoliations during the former war, for which she had 
formally acknowledged herself responsible, have been 
refused to be Compensated, but on conditions affecting 
other claims in no wise connected with them : yet the 
same practices are renewed in the present war, and 
are already of great amount. Our commerce through 
the Mobile continued to be obstructed by arbitrary du- 
ties and vexatious researches. Prepositions for adjust- 
ing amicably the boundaries of Louisiana have not been 
acceded to, Whilst, however, the right is urfsettled, 
we have avoided changing the state of things, by taking 
new posts, or strengthening ourselves in new territo- 
ries, in the hope that the other power would not by a 
contrary conduct oblige us to meet their example, and 
endanger conflicts of authority, the issue of which may 
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But in this hope we have no 
Soe. nfidence. Inroads have been 
ito the territories of Orleans and"Mis- 
been seized, and their pro- 
in. very parts of the former which 
delivered up by Spain, and this by 
cers and soldiers of that government. 


om, uF troops on that frontier to be in readiness 
‘0 protect. our citizens, and to repel by arms any simi- 
\ lar aggressions in future.” 
Shortly after the opening of Congress, the President 
sent them a confidential message, on which they sat a 
cons erable time with closed doors.’ It afterwards ap- 
# d that it had been determined to appropriate twe 
millions of dollars for the purchase of the Floridas, 


some of the late friends of the executive voted with his 
former opponents against the measure, After the in- 
_ sulting and hgstile conduct of Spain, as communicated 
> inthe President's message, they deemed it degrading 
tothe United States to settle the dispute in the way of 
another purchase.—The measure, however, was car- 
ried, and the two and a half per cent duties laid for 
the support of the Tripolitan war were continued with 
a view to meet the expenses of the treaty. 
9° 3 The President also mentioned in his message to Con~ 
gress, that piratical acts had been “‘ committed at the 
yery mouths of our harbours, by private armed v essels, 
some without commissions, some with illegal commis- 
sions, others with those of legal forms, but transcending 
theauthority of those commissions, plunderi ing and sink- 
ing our vessels, and exposing the crews in open boats, 
or on desert shores.’’ These privateers were princi- 
_pally Freitch or Spanish. They had been fitted ont from 
the Spanish island of Cuba, and insulted the southern 
harbours of the United States, 


The port of New York was frequently watched by 
ee vessels of war, who captured vessels going into 
the harbour; and in Apr il 1806, fired on a coasting ves- 
sel, and killed a man on board, within the jurisdiction 
_ of one United States. 


R 
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This measure caused warm debate in the House: and 
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The blame of these insulting and piratical acts ought 
in some degree to rest on the government of the United 
States, There was, for a while, not a single armed 
~vesscl in readiness to protect the coast. When Mr.~ 
Pierce was killed by a shot from the British vessel, the — 
President, agreeable to an act of Congress, issue a4 
proclamation for bidding any succour to be given to said 
vessel for the future, in any harbour of the United 
States ; and ordered the captain to be apprehended for 
a trial. This was avery feeble mode of defence, ona 

appeared to some contemptible.—While millions were — 
voted to purchase lands of no present Bunty, some of 
the capital cities, the source of immediate revenue, 
were in a great degree defenceless, and lay open to the 
enterprise of any bold invader, Nations,as. well as indi- 
2s viduals, are liable, at times, to infatuation of conduct, 
. The commercial part of the treaty with Britain, of 
1794, had expired by its own limitation. Neither na- 
‘ tion had made propositions for a new treaty. But the 
i trade of the United States was again interrupted by 
4 the British. They captured vessels ladened with the 
produce of the French and Spanish colonies ; and con- 
tended, that by the law of nations, none had a right to 
carry on a trade to colonies in time of war, which they 
wereenot allowed during peace ; and that great part of 
the produce was enemies’ property covered by a neutral 
flag. The Americans insisted, that in peace or war, 
they h had a right to trade to any colony opened to them 
by the arent. country ; that the preduce was purchas- 
ed by etd own capital, landed.in the United States, 
the duties paid, or secured to the government ; and, as 
American property, might lawfully be exported to any 
country iu the world, without interruption by che belli. 
! gerent powers. 
: Congress were called upon by the Presi¢ent to make 
an effectual opposition to the conduct of the British con- 
cerning neutral commerce. It was once prepesed to 
t suspend all commercial intercourse with that nation ; 
i but though this would have distressed Britain, ic would 
also have injured the United States, as a great part of 
the revenue arose from duties on British'goods. A law 
however passed, prohibiting after the tbe h of Nevem- 
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ber, 1806, the importation of certain articles of British 
manufacture. This law was opposed by the same per- 
sons who voied against the purchase of the Floridas, 
It appeared improper to them to take such measures 
against Britain, while negociations were actually pen- 
ding with her; and sit tamely under the insults of. 
Spain, who had invaded our territory, and rejected 
~ every oyerture of accommodation, The law how- 
“ever passed by a large majority, who contended they 
% had a right to regulate trade in any manner that appear- 
ed to be advantageous to the United States. 
- Yo terminate the differences amicably, and to come 
toa right understanding on the disputed points in the 
law of nations, and the rights of neutral commerce, the 
President sent Mr. Pinckney as envoy extraordinary 
to London, to assist Mr. Monroe in negociating a trea- 
ty with the British courts ; and to show the pacific in- 
lentions of the government, and to promote a speedy 
reconciliation, the non-importation law, at the recom- 
*mendation ef ‘the President, in December !8C6, was 
suspended by Congress, , 
The President, in bis message to Congress, Decem- 
: ber 2, 1806, says, ‘* What will be the issue of the nego- 
Ciations for settling our differences with Spain, norh- 
ing which has taken place at the date of the last des- 
patches, enables us to pronounce, Qn the western 
. ‘sideof the Mississippi, she advanced in considerable 
force, and took post at the settlement of Bayou Pierre, 
onthe Red River, This village was originally settled 
by France, was held by her as long as she held Lou- 
isiana, and was delivered to Spain only as 2 part of Lou- 
isiana; being small, insulated, and distant, it was not 
observed, at the moment of re-delivery to France and 
the United States, that she continued a guard of half a 
‘dozen men, which had been stationed there. A propo- 
sition, however, having been lately made, by our com- 
mander in chief, to assume the Sabine river as a tempor- 
ary line of separation between the troops of the two 
nations, until the issue of our negociations shall be 
known, this has been referred, by the Spanish com- 
mandant, to his superiar, and in the mean time he has 
; _ Withdrawn his force to the western side of the Sabine 
riter. 
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“ Tn order that the commanding officer might be en 
bled to act with effect, I had authorised him to call ¢ 
the governors of Orleans and Mississippi, for a corps of 
five hundred volunteer cavalry, The temporary ar= 
rangement he proposed may perhaps render this un-— 
necessary. But 1 inform you with great pleasure, of” 
the promptitude with which the inhabitants of those — 
territories have tendered their services in defence of 
their country. It has done honour to themselves, en- 
titled them to the confidence of their fellow- citinene in 
every part of the union, and inust strengthen the ven 
eral determination to protectthem efficaciously under — 
all circumstances which may occur.” 


Shortly after the purchase of Louisiana, Messrs. — 
Lewis and Clarke, with a party of men, were sent by 
the President to explore the river Missouri, and the 
best communication from that to the Pacific ocean, 
They ascended the Missouri, crossed tremendous moun- 
tains one hundred and forty miles broad, part of which 
are continually covered with snow ; then descended the 
Columbia river to the Pacific ocean ; and returned in 
1806, after a very fatiguing journey. They ascertain- 
ed the geography of that interesting communication 
across the continent, the commerce of the country, and 
the character of its inhabitants. The distance from the 
mouth of the Missouri to the Pacific ocean is 8555 miles. 


In 1806, a number of private individuals combined 
together for a very hostile purpose. A flotilla was pre- 
paring on the Ohio, and large offers made for persons 
to engage in the enterprise. The plan was to attack 
and seize the city of New Orleans and its dependencies, 
the money in the bank and treasury, the military stores, 
and a fine park of French brass artillery, to, erect a 
government independent of the United States under — 
ihe direction of a foreign European-power, and to al- 
low the people of the western country to secedé from 
the union, But the President ordered the vessels and — 
arms provided for the purpose, to be seized, and the 
persons engaged in the enterprise to be arrested. 

At the head of this combination was Aaron Burr, 
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ate Vice-president of the United States. Ile was a 
of abilities, vast ambition, but in desperate cir- 
tan “He had lost his election for Vice-presi- 


‘overnor of New-York. General Hamilton, late 

secretary of the treasury, having opposed his elevation 

_ to this last office, he challengéd him to a duel. Gen. 

Hamilton was mortally wounded. To avoid the pun- 

_ ishment of the law, Mr. Burr fled from New York, 

_ ‘Went to the westward ; and was proceeding to put his 

i _ ambitious projects into execution. The vigilance of the 

“government defeated his intent. He was arrested, 

brought to Richmond in Virginia, and indicted for high 

treason. The trial was long, and.very ably conduc- 

ted, both in the accusation and defence. He was ac- 

-_ yuitted; and soon after sailed for Europe. On his ac- 

quittal the persons implicated with him were discharged. 

Ir is to the honour of the United States, that the ex- 

_ cutive was able, without an organised force, so 

romptly to frustrate this daring comspiracy, It justi- 

jes the sentiment of Mr. Jefferson that ‘ this govern- 

Ment is the strongest on earth, where every citizen, at 

' the call of the law, would flee to the defence of his 
country.” 


The President having noticed in lis message to Con- 
gress, December 2d, 1806, the unsettled state of our 
external rejations, represents the necessity of fortify« 
ing some commanding position on the Mississippi below 

* New Orleans ; of raising new works, and repairing 
those already erected, for the defence of the s€a-port 
towns ; and of building an additional number of gun- 
boats for their farther security. Congress entered on the 
consideration of these matters; and strongly fortified 
New York, Charlesron, and New Orleans, the ports 
most defenceless, and most exposed to an attack. 


_  Atreaty was concluded by the American minister, 

-atLondon, in 1807. But as this treaty contained no 

adequate provisions against the impressment of Ameri- 

Bs seamen by the British, President Jefferson refused 
9 
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to ratify it, and did not even Jay it before the Senate for 
their advice. In the time of negociating this treaty, Bow 
naparte, in November, 1806, issued a decree from Mi- 
lan, declaring the British isles ina state of blockade, and 
declaring all merchandise coming from England or her — 
colonies to be good prize. ‘Fhis was done in retaliation F 
of orders of the British government, .declaring cer- — 
tain parts of the coast of France to be blockaded, and 
forbidding neutral vessels to enter'the harbours. ‘T'o a 
execute these orders, the British had a fleet to station 
near the forbidden ports, though not sufficient 4 
constitute a real and efficient blockade. Bonaparte 

could not place a single vessel of war before any British : 
port. : q 

After the signature of the treaty by the British and 
American plenipotentiaries, intelligence was received 
of the Berlin decree. The American minister was 
informed that the British government expected the 
United States would resist that decree ; or if they did 
not, they reserved the right to adopt measures of re- 
taliation against France, notwithstanding the treaty 
last concluded, ‘ ; 

The treaty between France and America was at 
this time in ferce, which secured to the United States 
a free trade, Inquiry was made at the French govern- 
ment, if the Berlin decree was to interfere with the 
treaty. An evasive answer was given ; the treaty and 
the decree, it was said, could be easily reconciled, Bur 
there was a collision in practice. American ships were 
captured and condemned for a breach of ideal blockade,. 
and for having English merchandise on board, Ves- 
sels were also burnt on the high seas, at the will of the 
commanders of French armed vessels. : 

In January and November, 1807, in order to retali- 
ate for the Berlin decree, the British privy councils is- 
sued orders, declaring that neutrals were not to trade 
with France, or any country where the British flag was 
excluded, unless they first entered a British port, and 
paid a certain duty on their goods ; otherwise they 


would be liable to capture, m 


Bonaparte, in Prosecuting this commercial warfare, i 
4 


‘ 
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‘sned another decree at Milan, in December 1807, de- 


claring all vessels sailing towards England, or spoken by 
a British vessel, or coming from a British port, to be 


‘good prizes. 


Both France and Britain acknowledged that their in- 
tetruption of neutral commerce was contrary to the 
law of nations: But each justified itself on the ground 


_ of retaliation ; and of neutrals not resisting the decrees 


of the other. 

The United States was, in fact the only neutral na- 
tion: These decrees and orders deeply affected her 
commerce, and put a vast amount of property in jeo- 
pardy? 

The American government always remonstrated 
against the general blockades of the British, and against 
their orders in council, as well as against the French 
decrees. A correspondence almost endless has been 
carried on with both governments, on their illegal and 
injurious proceegings. But nations that ‘* feel power for- 
get right,” and it is something else than argument that 
will bring them to a sense of justice. Both France and 
Britain are jealous of the rising greatness of the United 
States, and of their commercial prosperity. This jeal- 
ousy, as well as their enmity to each other, caused the 
continuance of their hostile decrees and orders, 


* Toward the close of 1807, and before intelligence of 
the orders in council arrived, President Jefferson sent 
a confidential message to Congress, stating the necessity 
of taking measures to save American property from 
capture : and recommended laying an embargo on ves- 
sels bound to foreign ports. Congress with closed doors, 
immediately enacted a law, prohibiting commercial in- 
tercourses with foreign nations. Several supplements 


_were, during the session, added to this law, extending 


itsoperation, and strengtheningits penalties, The embar- 
gowas intended, not only asa precaution for the safety of 
property, but as’a measure ef coercion ; to force the 
belligerents tu repeal their decrees and orders. Ves- 


sels were repeatedly despatched during the embargo to 


a 
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b 
‘to either or both, on condition of their rescinding their 
edicts against neutral commerce, But after continuin 
the experiment for eighteen months it was found to 
have no effect whatever on the belligerenis. Tt was a_ 
commercial warfare in which victory was contended 
for as eagerly asin the field of battle, ©, 

In the United States the embargo met with strong 
opposition, The suddenness of the measure instantly, 
embarrassed the mercantile part of the eommunity, © 
and seriously affected all the mechanics whose employ- 7 
ments were connected with shipping. The produce of 
the country fellin value ; smuggling was carried on toa 
greatextent. The revenue diminished ; and the trea. 
sal of the United States became empty.—The New — 

England States, that commercial and enterprising part of f 
the union, particularly suffered : and the unlimited term > 
of the embargo alarmedthem,. Strong measures, threat- 
ening serious consequences, were resortedto, The 
legislatures of Massachusetts and Connecticut openly 
opposed the embargo ; and the governor of the latter 

refused his aid to carry it into effect. 

The embargo law was repealed in Marcly, 1809. “Al. 
Jowing it to have been a wise measure, it was impossi- 
ble to carry it into complete cHect. The vast extent of | 
sea coast, and extended frontier of the United States, , 
presented many ways of evading the law. The habits 
of a great part of the community were commercial ; 
and the arbitrary measures authorised by some of the 
supplements were contrary to the free spirit of the 
Ainerican people. Legislators should not only consid. 
er what is politically right, but the manner it can be ac- 
complished ; lest they needlessly excite a spirit of dis- 
obedience, and bring the laws into contempt. 

During the administration of Washington and Adams, 
the policy and necessity of creating a naval force was 
recommended by these gentlemen, and frequently agi- | 
tated in Congress. Eyery motion on this subject was 
strenuously opposed. A nayy it was said, would in- 
crease the public burdens, prevent the extinguishment 
of the debt, and extend executive patronage. That mea-_ 
sures of defence should be restricted te commercial rege 
ulations,and withdrawing our vessels fromthe ocean. {t 


f 
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e other side, that the habits of a great 
were commercial; that it would be im- 
tochange these habits; that anavaldefence would 
most economical, and that it was most effectual, both 
rotection of commerce, and for the defence of 
ast. A number of frigatés and smaller vessels 
equipped ; and six seventy four gun ships were 
ered to be built. On the accession of Mr. Jefferson, 
those opposed to a Navy got the ascendency, and the 
_ equipment of larger vessels was neglected. He pro- 
_ posed to buildigun boats. Congress adopted this plan, 
and a hundred: smail vessels were equipped. They 
were sloop rigged, and carried a large gun. The fa- 
vourers of large vessels opposed this armament, as in- 
adequate for any efficient purpose, or on a large scale, 
But the opposition to a navy was so powerful, that 
nothing effectual has hitherto been accomplished. 


Jn June 1807,,another cause of irritation was added 
‘to those already subsisting against the British govern- 
ment. Some deserters were said to have been engaged 
on board the United States frigate Chesapeak. Admi- 
ral Berkeley,on the Halifax station, sent a vessel of su- 
4 perior force to reclaim those men ; and if they were 
' refused, to attack the Chesapeak. This frigate had just 
setsailona voyage to the Mediterranean, when she was 
attacked by the British vessel near the capes of Virginia. 
Not being prepared for action, she struck her colours 
after having a number of her men killed and wounded. 
A British officer came on board, and seized several of 
the meg, some of whom were American citizens. This 
outrage against all public law was highly resented in 
the United States. ‘The President immediately issued 
a proclamation, prohibiting British vessels of war com- 
_ing into tlfe waters or harbours of the United States ; 
and forbidding the inhabitants to give them any assis- 
tance or succour ; excepting from this order, packets 
carrying letters, or vessels in distress. 
The king of Britain immediately disavowed the pro- 
_ ceedings of his admiral ; and sent a special minister to- 
” offer reparation for the injury. The mission’ failed of 
success, Mr, Rose insisting that the President should 
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recal his prohibitory proclamation, before the ter 
were signed. The president refused this; but W 
willing that both acts should bear equal date. ‘This 
affair lay unadjusted till November IStL, when Mr 
Foster, a new British minister, offered terms of repar- 
ation that were accepted by the president. They were, 
1.A disavowal of admiral Berkeley’s conduct. 2. The 
restoration of the men taken from the Chesapeak. om 
A suitable pecuniary provision for the sufferers, incla- 
ding the families of those who fell in the action. 2 


. 


Sect. I.—F)0m-18607 to 1813. 


President Manson. 


MR, JEFFERSON, after the second term of his rest 
dency expired, declined a re-election. James Madison, © 
secretary of State, was elected President of the United 
States. George Clinton was elected a second time 
Vice-president, On the 4th of March, 1809, Mr. Madison 
was installed into that bigh office. In his address on 
the occasion he says, ‘‘ Under the various circumstan- 
ces, which give peculiar solemnity to the existing pe- 
riod, I feel that both the honour and the responsibility — 
allotted to me are inexpressibly enhanced, ‘a. 

“The present situation ofthe world is indeed without 
a parallel ; and that of our own country full of difficul- 
ties, The pressure of those too, is the more severely 
felt, because they have fallen upon us at a moment 
when the national prosperity, being at a height not be- 
fore attained, the contrast resulting from the change, 


. has been rendered the more striking. Under the be- 


nign influence of our institutions, and the maintenance of _ 
peace with al] nation, whilst so many of them were en- 
gaged in bloody and wasteful wars, the fruits of a just 
policy were enjoyed, in an unrivalled growth of our 
faculties and resources, 

‘Itisa precious reflection that the transition from this 
JT osperous condition of our country, to the scene which 
bas for some time been distressing us, is not charge- 
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able, on any warrantable views, nor asI trust, on any 
 yoluntary ervors, in the public councils. Indulging no 
_ passions which trespass on the rights, or the repose of 
_\ other nations, it has been the true glory of the Unired 
States to cultivate peace, by observing justice ; and to 
entitle themselves to the respect of the nations at war, 
P Bec a cae neutral obligations with the most scru- 
pulous impartiality. 
“This unexceptionable course cou!d not avail against 
the injustice and violence of the belligerent powers. 
In their rage against each other, or impelled by more 
direct motives, principles of retaliation have been in- 
troduced equally contrary to universal reason and ac- 
knowledged Jaw.”? 


| When the general embargo was raised, a law was 
enacted prohibiting any intercourse with Bricain or 
France, and prohibiting the armed vessels of these na- 
ticns to enter the American waters, except with pub. 
lic despatchesyor in distress, In this law the President 
was empowered, in case of either of the nations rescin- 
ding, their unjust edicts, to restore the commercial in- 
tercourse With such nation. Soon after passing this 
law, April 17, 1809, the British minister, Mr, Erskine, 
in anote to Mr. Smith, the American secretary, stated, 
that as by said act both belligerents were placed ina 
. state of equality,he had been instructed, in such an 
event, to declare that after the 10th of June the 
orders in council would be withdrawn. In conse- 
quence of this assurance, President Madison did, on the 
same dgy, issue his proclamation, that the trade with 
Britain might be renewed on the 10th day of June, 1809, 
But -this flattering appearance of reconciliation wag 
soon dissipated. The British government disavowed the 
_arrangeménts made by their minister, and recalled kim, 
for acting contrary to his orders. The president, in 
consequence, by proclamation on the @th of August 1809, 
renewed the non-intercourse Jaw against Britain. Both 
governments, however, allowed the merchants to fin- 
ish the engagements they had entered into on the faith 
of the agreement. 
_ Mr, Jackson was sent from Britain to replace Mr, 
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Erskine, But soon after his arrival, in his intercours 
with Mr. Smith,the American secretary, he repeatedly 
insisted, after assurances to the contrary, that. the Ame- 
rican government, intheir agreement with Mr. Erskine, 
knew that he had exceeded his instructions. This was } 
offensive, that the President refused any farther inter- 
course with him, and ordered him to depart from thes 
seat of government, a 

President Madison, after noticing these events, imhis _ 
message to Congress in November, 1809, proceeds to _ 
observe, : 

“With France, the other belligerent, whose tres. 
passes on our commercial rights have long been the sub- 
jects of our just remonstrances, the posture of our rela-— 
tions does not correspond withthe measures takenonthe 
part of the United States, to effect a favourable chan ee 

“¢ By some of the other belligerents, although profes- 
sing just and amicable dispositions, injories material] 
affecting our commerce have not: been duly controlled 
or repressed. But it willdeserve the consideration of the. 
Legislature, how far both the safety and the honour of - 
the American flag may be consulted, by adequate pro- 
Visions against that collusive prostitution of it, by indi- 
viduals, unworthy of the American name, which has so _ 
much favoured the real or pretended suspicions, under — 
which the honest commerce of their, fellow citizens 
has suffered, 

“In the midst of the. wrongs and vexations experien- 
ced from external causes, there is much room for con- 
gratulations on the prosperity and happiness flowing | 
from our situation at home. The face of our country 
every where presents the evidence of laudable enter- 
prise, of extensive capital, and of durable improve- 
ment. In a cultivation of the materials, and the ex- 
tension of useful manufactures, more especially, in 
the general applications to household fabrics, we 
behold a rapid diminution of our dependence on for- 
eign supplies. Nor is it unworthy of reflection, that 
this revolution in pursuits and habits, is in no slight de- 
eree a consequence of those impolitic and arbitrary 
edicts, by which the contending nations, in endeavour- 
ing each of them to obstruct our trade with the other, 
have so far abridged our means of procuring the pro- 
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4 uctions and manufactures, of which our own are now 
taking the place.” 

The non-intercourse law did not extend to any 

‘country nominally independent ; beta large portion 
of Europe was under the controul of Bonaparte. He 
Had made one of his brothers king of Holland. He had 

_annexed great part of Italy to his empire ; and gov- 
erned it bya viceroy. By a series of intrigue, he had 
introduced a considerable army into Spain. He indu- 
ced the king of that country to resign his dominions to 
him. He afterwards made the royal family prisoners ; 
and placed on the throne another of his brothers. 
The people of Spain rose against their invaders; and 
a very bloody and destructive war has for several years 
raged in that country. 

The policy of the French emperor is to exclude the 
manufactures and produce of Britain and her colo- 
nies from the countries under his influence ; hoping 
thereby to exhaust the resources cf Britain for carry- 
ing on the war, and so destroy her naval power. This 
he calls the continental system; and justifies his con- 
duct under the pretence that he is thereby contending 
for the freedom of the seas ; or the principle, that 
free ships make free goods. 

The merchants of the United States had made large 
shipments to various ports on raising the embargo, 
Bonaparte professed to be pleased with that system ; 
but displeased with the non-intercourse law. In March 

4809, he issued a decree at Rambouillet, confiscating 
all the American property that had arrived in ports 
under, his dominion or influence, to the amount of 
twenty tnillions of dollars” When this rapacious con- 
duct was remonstrated against by the American govern- 
ment, he justified himself by alleging the non-inter- 
course law authorised the confiscation of goods brought 
into the United States. It was a reprisal, he said ; 
and the law of reprisals must govern. But this was a 
mere subterfuge ; in the one case, a law was enacted, 
and notice given: In the other the vessels were seized 
without notice, and without law, and in ports to 
which the non-intercourse did not extend. Restitution 
is still denied for these enormous and unjust seizures, 
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The negociations with Spain were entirely interrup- 
ted by the revolution in that kingdom. The Floridas 
became destitute of an efficient government; and the 
people were in danger of falling into a state of anarchy, 
or the country of being seized by a foreign power, to 
the great injury of the United States. To prevent any 
of these events, the President, in October, 1310, order- 
ed governor Claiborne, of New- Orleans, to take posses- 
sion of West Florida, as part of Louisiana: After. 
wards East Florida was occupied, to beheld in pledge 
till the demands of the United States against Spain for 
Ulegal captures, and for her denial of the right of de- 
posit at New-Orleans were adjusted. The Floridas are 
valuable, chiefly on account of the direct communication 
afforded to a considerable part of the’ Southern States 
by the river Mobile to the gulph of Mexico. This was 
an energetic, as well as a wise measure. No force was 
used onthe occasion. The places occupied by any Span- 
ish force was stillallowed to remain in their possession.-- 
The minister of Britain at Washington remenstrated 
against occupying the Floridas. The causes of it were 
explained, andit was added, that the subject stili lay 
open to negociation, whenever Spain attained a set- 
tled government, 


In 1809, a period was put toa controversy between 
the United States and Pennsylvania that had lasted for 
thirty years, and threatened very serious consequences, 
The British sloop Active, bound from Jamaica to New 
York, was seized by Gideon Olmstead and three other 
persons on board. An armed vessel of Pennsylvania 
came up with her in sight of Egg Harbour, and cox- 
ducted her into the Delaware. The vessel was con- 
demned in the admiralty court of Pennsylvania ; and 
the proceeds divided between the captors on board and 
the crew of the armed vessel. Gideon Olmstead, and 
his associates, appealed from this decree, to a commit- 
tee of Congress, who acted asa Court on maritime afe 
fairs, They reversed the decree of the state court 5 
and adjudged the whole proceeds to the appellants. 
The legality of the decree was questioned by the Penn- 
Sylvania judge, onthe pleathatthe decree, being founded 
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on the verdict of a jury, could-not be reversed. The 


- money was brought into the court, and delivered to. 


; “i ittenhouse, the treasurer of the state, to be 
held by him till the matter was finally settled. On the 
death of Mr. Rittenhouse, the money came into the 
hands of his executrixes, his daughrers.. After much 
‘litigation, the district judge of Pennsy)vania, of 
the United States court, issued a decree that the 
money should be paid to Olmstead: The legislature of 
Pennsylvania then ordered the executrixes to pay the 
money into the state treasury ; and gave them indemni- 
fication, in case process should issue out of the federal 
courts against them. An order issued from the su- 
preme court of the United States in 1809, to attach the 
executrixes. To defend them, the governor of Penn- 
sylvania ordered out a portion of the militia, and plac- 
ed them asa guard at the house where the ladies liv- 
ed. The marshal of the United States court, when he 
was entering to serve the writ, was resisted by the 
militia. He called out the posse comitatus to assist him; 
but previous to theirassembling, he eluded the vigilance 
of the guard, and arrested one of the executrixes. 
A habeus corpus was taken out in her name, and tried 
before the chief justice of Pennsylvania ; who ordered 
that she should remain in custody of the marshal. The 
governor of Pennsylvania then ordere: the money to be 
paid to Olmstead ; and the executrix was liberated. 
General Bright, who had commanded the guard, and 
eight of his man, were arrested by the marshal, and 
tiied before the circuit court of the United States. 
They were fined and imprisoned, for resisting the pro- 
cess of the court. After a few days confinement, the 
President of the United States, considering the law ful- 
ly satisfied, liberated them, and remitted their fine. 
Thus an important point between conflicting jurisdic- 
tions was settled; and military force yielded to the 
superiority of the law. : 


In 1810, another important cause was decided in the 
supreme court of the United States. The legislature 
of Georgia, in 1799, had sold a large tract of land on 
their western waters to certain individuals. A future 
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legislature declared this sale to be void; and razed — 
the proceedings from their journals, The original pur-” 
chasers had in the mean time sold parcels of this land — 
to others. An action was brought to eject some of those 
purchasers, because the legislature had no right to sell 
these lands, and a future legislature had declared the 
sale to be void. The supreme court were unanimous- 
ly of opinion that the sale was valid ; and that no fu- 
ture legislature liad a right to annul the contract. Such 

a proceeding would be a stretch of power, and not an 
act of justice. Far less could they affect the right of 
a third person who had purchased without notice of 
a defective title. Besides, the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, had forbidden any state to pass an ex post 
Sacto Jaw, or alaw impairing the obligation of contracts. 
This cause had excited considerable interest throughout 
the union. The confirming the title of the purchaser 
settled a very important question of national jurispru- 
dence, 


The non-intercourse law expired by its own limitation 
in May, 1810, At this time our trade was unrestricted 
by any Jaw of the United States.—But Congress, in the 
same month, passed an act, by which the President was 
authorised, in the event of either France or England 
repealing her unjust acts, or so modifying the same, 
that they would no longer affect our neutral rights, to 
impose certain sections of the non-intercourse law on 
the nation refusing to do us justice, which sections 
amounted to anon-importation, This act was made 
know to bothnations; and France, embracing the pro- 
position, did by the letter of her prime minister, the 
Duke of Cadore, under date of 5th August, 1810, promise 
to revoke the Berlin and Milan decrees, so far as they 
related to the United States, on a condition; with 
which condition the President complied, by issuing his 
proclamation of the first November, in which, agreea- 
ble to the act of May, 1808,he declared that all importa- 
tionsfromGreat Britain and her possessions should cease 
on the 2d February, 1811, unless that nation should pre- 
viously thereto repeal or modify her orders in council. 
Great Britain refused to do this, and pertinaciously 
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adhered to a system equally injurious to the interests 
oft both nations, 

__ As the British government always professed a rea~ 
\  diness to repeal their orders in council when France 


| withdrew their decrees, the President urged a per- 
formance of this act of justice. But it has been hither- 

to avoided : first, on a pretence that the decrees were 
not repealed ; and then thatthey were rescinded, not 
universally, but only with respect to America, The 
answer to this was, that the United States had no right 
to imterfere with the commercial policy of the French 
emperor, farther than his decrees affected their neutral 
rights. He having withdrawn his edicts as to them, 
their trade was opened to him, 


The President, inhis message to Congress, December 
Sth, 1810, after noticing the repeal of the decrees, adds, 

* The commerce of the United States with the North 
of Europe. heretofore much vexed by licentious cruiz- 
ers, particularly under the Danish dag, has latterly been 
visited with fresh and extensive depredations, The 
measure pursued in behalf of our injured citizens not 
haying obtained justice for them, a further and more 
formal interposition with the Danish government is 
contemplated. The principles which have been main- 
tained by that government in relation to neutral com- 
merce, and the friendly profession%ef his Danish Majes- 
ty towards the United States, areSvaluable pledges in 
favour of a successful issue.” j 

The reasons assigned by the Danes for their cap- 
tures, were, the American ships putting themselves un- 
der British convoy ; and their covering enemigs’ goods 
by their flag. At the same time, the utmost good will 
to the fair and legal commerce of the .United) States, 
was professed by the northern courts., The trade to 
Russia is becoming immensely valuable. The sovereign 
of that country is at present friendly to neutral rights. 
A mission to Russia from the United States has been 
productive of the. most, beneficial effects, 


The charter of the United States Bank expired on 


the Sd of March; 1810, Application was made to.Con- 
$2 


a? 
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gress fora renewal of it. Long debates took place on 
this business. It was urged against it, that congress had 
no power to grant charters to operate in the different 
states ; and if they had the power, the present institu- 
tion was injurious to the public welfare, as it was pros- 
tituted to party purposes, and introduced into the 
country a foreign influence, great part of the stock be« 
ing owned abroad. It was argued on the other side, 
that the bank had been in operation for twenty years, 
and that its constitutionality had been recognised by 
all the branches of government ; that it had promoted 
the general prosperity ; and been useful in aiding the fis- 
cal operations of the government. The motion for a 
renewal of the charter was rejected by a majority of 
one in each house of Congress. ~ 


The territory of New Orleans having attained a 
suitable populatien, Congress, in 1811, passed an act 
erecting it into a state ; and authorising the inhabj- 
tants to choose a convention, and give the state a name. 
The convention met, formed aconstitution, and named 
the state Louisiana, It was admitted into the union in 
1812, This is the eighteenth state. 


The impressment of American seamen has been a 
continual source of irritation apainst Britain, and re- 
peated complaints have been made of it. The British 
minister always denied any intention to impress Ame- 
rican seamen ; but claimed a right to take their own 
subjects wherever they could find them. The mer- 
chant vessels of the United States were frequently visi- 
ted by British cruisers ; and as it was not easy to dis- 
tinguish between the two nations, Americans were 
frequently forced on board of their vessels of war. 
What added to this insult was, that this conduct was 
pursued along the shores of the United States, and on 
coasting vessels, In the spring of 1811, the armed 
ships of the United States were ordered to cruise on 
the coasts for the protection of the commerce, and to 
inquire into the character of the armed vessels that 
might be hovering on their shores. In May, comma- 
dore Rodgers, in the frigate President of forty-four guns, 
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descried a strange sail. He gave chase, came up to her 
at night, and inquired her name. ‘The same question 
was returned by the strange sail ; and reiterated from 
the President, Ashot was then fired at the President, 
‘who returned another, Several broadsides followed. 
In'a few minutes the firing ceased, Next morning the 
vessels were in sight,and commodore Rodgers. sent 
his boat on board the other vessel, which was found to 
be the British sloop of war Little Belt. She had thir- 
ty twomen killed and wounded; and was much dam- 
aged. She returned to Halifax to refit. Commedore 
Rodgers solicited a court of inquiry to be held on his 
conduct, “He was honourably acquitted. 


In August, 1811, Mr. Barlow, minister plenipotentia- 
ry, sailed for France, and arrived at Paris in September. 
He was instructed to negociate a commercial treaty on 
terms of reciprocity ; to claim the restoration of ves« 
sels illegally seized: and demand indemnity for such 
as were destroyed. 


After the intercourse with France was permitted, 
4 number of American vessels sailed for that country, 
or to places under her controul. The British cruisers 
intercepted a great number, and catried them into Eng- 
land. They were tried and condemned, for a breach 
of the orders in council. it was urged in court, 
that the French decrees were repealed, and conse- 
quently the British orders ought to cease. The judge, 
Sir William Scott, held that the decrees were in force, 
as he had not been notified of their repeal by his govern. 
ment. A vast loss of property was again sustained by 
the American merchants. 
It is evident indeedithat the decrees of Bonaparte, 
_Were not anpulled in a manner equally public, as they 
were enacted. Much vexation has the commerce of 
the United States suffered by French cruisers, and in 
‘the ports of France since it was announced they were 
repealed, Even the burning of ships at sea continued. 
‘*No outrage of the belligerents (says Mr: Barlow to 
the French minister) is more yexatious, and represene 
sible than this.” 
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Since the defeat of the Indians by General Way 
in i794, and the subsequent treaty of Grenville, they 
had in general continued quiet. Though under the 
pressure of adefeat, the Indians may yield up. their 
lands, yet they are always uneasy at the approach of 
the white people, and on being circumscribed in their — 
hunting ground. The tribes near ¢he river Wabash, © 
had given evidence of hostility. One of their chiefs 
pretended to be a prophet, and warned them, in the 
name of the Great Spirit, to unite for the defence of 
their lands; not to imitate the white people in their 
manner of living, but tollow the customs of their an-_ 
cestors. Ambitious views were, no douisr, couched 
under his fanatical pretence. He gained a considera- 
ble number of followers, It became necessary to have _ 
a force ready to oppose them. Governor Harrison, of © 
the Indiana territory, collected about eight huadred — 
men, and marched towards the prophet’stown. Oa 
the 7th of November, 1311, Harrison was surprised and — 
attacked in his encampment, early in the morning. A 
very severe action ensued, The Indians were defea- 
ted; and their town was burned. They dispersed ; 
and the American army returned to Vincennes; hay- 
ing lost, in killed and wounded, near two hundred men. 

# 

President Madison called Congress together before 
the time of their adjournment. They met on the 4th 
of November, (8i1. Next day he sent'thema message, 
recommending energetic measures in defence of the 
rights of the United States. He says, 

“« At the close of the last session of Congress, it was 
hoped that the successive comfirmations of the extinction 
of the French decrees, so far as they violated our neu- 
tral commerce, would have induced the government of 
Great Britain to repeal its orders in council ; and 
thereby authorise a removal of the existing obstructions 
to her commerce with the United States. 

“Instead of this reasonable step towards satisfaction 
and friendship between the two nations, the orders 
were, at a moment when least to have been expected, 
put into more rigorous execution, 

** The justice and fairness which haye been evincedon 
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the part of the United States towards France, both be- 
fore and since the revocation of her decrees, authoris- 
ed an expectation that her government would have 
followed up that measure by all such others as were 
‘due to ond reasonable claims, as well as dictated by its 
amicable professions. No proof, however, is yet given 
of an intention to repair the other wrongs done to the 
pais States ; and particularly to restore the great 
amount of American property seized and condemned 
under edicts, which, though not affecting our neutral: 
relations, and, therefore, not entering into questions 
between the United States and other belligerents, were 
nevertheless founded in such unjust principles, that the 
reparation ouglit to have been prompt and ample. 

“Ti addition to this, and other demands of strict right, 
on that nation, the United States had much reason to 
be dissatisfied with the rigorous and unexpected restric- 
tions, to which their trade with the French dominions 
has been subjected ; andwhich, if not discontinued, will 
require at least corresponding restrictiens on importa- 
tions from France into the United States, 

“ The British cabinet perseveres, not only in with- 
holding a remedy for other wrongs so Jong and so loud- 
vy calling for it ; but in the execution, brought home 

o the threshold of our territory, of measures which, 
under existing circumstances, have the character, as 
<well as the effect, of war on our lawful commerce. 

*¢ With this evidence of hostile inflexibility, intramp- 
Jing on rights which no Independent Nation can relin- 
quish, Congress will fee} the duty of putting the Uni- 
ted States into an armour and an attitude demanded by 
the crisis, and corresponding with the national spirit 
and expectations.” 


The Committee of Foreign relations, to whom the 
President’s message was referred, in a few days brought 
in a report on the subject of the exterior relations of 
the United States, They recommended that Cengress 
should raise an army of twenty-five thousand men, in 
addition to the ten thousand already enlisted ; that the 
President should be authorised to accept the services 
of 50,000 volunteers: and that an hundred thousand 
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militia be drafted to be in-readiness at his call, Th 
measures were professedly avowed as preparatory | 
war with Britain. A Jaw was passed to raise the pri 
posed army. To meet the expense, duties on impor 
ted goods were doubled; and internal taxes were 
preposed to be laid on land, distilled spirits, loaf sugar, 
carriages, retailers of goods, and by stamps. A loan for 
eleven millions of dollars was authorised 5 and treasy. 
ry notes, bearing interest, were ordered to be issned 
to the amount of five millions of dollars. i: 

A motion was also made in Congress to increase the 
naval armament, But this, as in all former instances, 
was negatived, The President was, however, direc 
ted to equip the vessels that were built. These, in the 
whole, amounted to twelve frigates and about twelve 
smaller. vessels, 


During this session, the President communicated to 
Congress, papers and letters of a certain John Henry, 
This man had been an agent or spy of the British gov. 
ernment ; and authorised by sir James Craig, governor 
of Canada, to foment divisions of the union, whilst un- 
€asiness existed in the eastern States, during the em 
bargo. Not being remunerated by them accordi 
to his expectations, he disclosed his business to Mt 
Madison. Fifty thousand dollars, it was said, were al- 
lowed him as a reward for his communications. ;_ aad 
he was sent in a public vessel to France. 


On the 4th of April, 1812, at the recommendation of 
the President, an embargo was laid for ninety days on 
all vessels in the harbours:of the United States ; except 
that foreign vessels might depart with whatever cargo 
they had on board, at the passing of the act. This 
measure was intended to secure the property in ports 
in case of war ; and as preparatory to that event. 


Earthquakes were felt in several places of the Uni- 
ted States in 1811 and 1812, without doing any mate- 
rialdamage, But in the province of Venezaula, in South 
America, a most tremendous earthquake destroyed the 
city of Carracas, and several other places, Itis to the 
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ngress, mee during the embargo, they. des- 
i ith provisions gratis to that province, 
| the amount of 50, ,000 dollars. 
ae ed sad ‘ 
The U nited States sloop of war the Hernet, had been 
€ ) France and England abour the close of 1811. 
j = rn was waited for with considerable anxiety, 
“the complexion of the despatches by her, Con- 
_. gress woald ultimately decide on peace or war. She 
Geaved! in ) May, 18]2.—The British govegpmient show- 
ed no disposition to recede from their orders in council. 
They adhered to them not only in retaliation against 
France, but in a hostile spirit of commercial rivalry 
with the United States. Mr. Barlow had been recei- 
yed at the court of France with distinction. But after 
six months ociation, had not been able to conclude a 
commercial ‘treaty.; nor to obtain any satisfaction for 
the spoliations on American commerce. The business 
however continued in a train of discussion. 
4 
“The President of the United States, now judged that 
matters had come toa crisis. On the fir st of June, 1832, 
7 sent a message to Congress, recapitulating the in- 
Vite from Britain, and recommended decistve mea- 
sures against that nation. This message wascommitted 
to the committee of foreign relations. Théy brought 
in a report, echoing the message, and recommended an 
appeal to arms ‘Lhe House of Representatives took 
the message. and report into consideration with closed 
‘Coors: and passed an act declaring war against the 
United kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, and their 
dependencies, This act was sent to the Senate for 
their concurrence, where, after considerable debate, 
also in secret session, it passed ; and was signed by the 
President on the {Sth of June, 1512, 
In the House of Representatives seventy-nine were 
for war, and forty-nine against it. “In the Senate, the 
' votes were nineteen against thirteen. The act passed 
‘the House, on the 5th of June, but the Senate debated 
on it til! the 18th of that mouth. Various amendments 
and substitutes were offered. One was to confine hos- 
tilities to sea. Another to include France in the act, 
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if by a certain day she did not give satisfactory evidence 
of ceasing to violate the neutral commeree of the Uni- 
ted States. A third amendment was, to authorise pub. 
lic and private vessels to capture the armed vessels. 
both of Britain and France, which might be found ob. 
structing the lawful commerce of the United States, 
On the first amendment, the votes were equal ; and the 
question was lost. The other two were negatived, 
eighteen against fourteen, and the bill passed nearly as_ 
it was sent up froin the House of Representatives. 


It is universally agreed that both Britain and France. 
have, for a series of years, greatly injured the United 
States, and have given ample canse for hostilities, — 
War would have been declared against one or the 
other aconsiderable time before, could the United States. 
have selected their enemy. France having made some 
concessions, and Britain persisting in her injurious cone 
duct, turned the scale. The President, in his message, 
declined mentioning the injuries of France, on account 
of the negociations that were carrying on. But the com- 
mittee of foreign regulations declared that the United 
States would not fail to seek reparation for the inju- 
ries sustained from that power ? 

The chief reasons of war with Britain, as stated inthe 
President’s message, are :—ITimpressment of American. 
seamen—British cruisers violating the peace of our 
coasts—Pretended blockades of the enemy’s coast, 
Without an ‘adequate force---and, the orders in council, 
whereby our commerce with her enemies is entirely 
prohibited, and a vast amount of property captured 
while on its way to their ports, + 

Ameng the peopie, as well as in Congress, considera- 
ble division existed about the propriety and necessity of 
the war against Engiind, The opposers of war and com- 

“mercial restrictions argue that France is not behind inthe 
career of injustice. If she has done less harm at sea, it is 
because her means are inferior to those of her rival. She 
blockaded the Whole British empire, without a single 
vessel on the ocean. By her decrees an immense pro- 
perty has been confiscated in her ports ; and her deso-— 
jating policy has been felt wherever her influence exe 
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tended, as Spain, Italy, and Holland obeyed her unjust 
a dates, and seized our ships, They farther argue, 
: Be rich fiel of commercial enterprise was open to 
the United States, notwithstanding the decrees and 
orders of the belligerents. The preparation for war 
was very inadequate, while a great proportion of our 
shipping was at the mercy of the British, The trade 
to France, under her restrictions and regulations, was 
wot worth pursuing: and that every consideration of 
a concurred in warning the United States not to in- 
termeddle in the present unexampled, hopeless, and 
apparently interminable European contest. 
_ Several states are opposed to embargo and war.— 
The eastern states depend more on commerce than 
agriculture, and are particularly averse to measures 
that restrict their enterprise. The governors of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut refused to put their militia 
under the United States, when requested by President 
Madison—New York and New Jersey changed their 
representatives, choosing those who are opposed to 
commercial restrictions and war. © Delaware is on the 
same side ; and Maryland is divided. Pennsylvania, 
and the states to the Southward, and Westward, are 
generally in favour of the measures of the general gov- 
ernment. . 

By those in favovr of the war it was urged, That 
the United States had endeavoured to cultivate friend- 
ship With both belligerents, by a strict neutrality ; that 

_they had borne with equa) indulgence, and unexampled 
patience, injuries from both parties ; that the embargo, 
non-intercourse, and non-importation acts, were peace- 
ful measures, in order to induce the belligerents to 
respect our-rights : that France having accepted the 
alternative proposed in the last mentioned act, trade 
was opened with her. Britain, continuing her injurious 
acts, both as to the orders in council, and the impress- 
ment of seatnen, whereby our national and neutra 
rights were destroyed, and the country placed in the 
situation of colonies—war with that nation became un- 

_ avoidable, and is radically a contest for the sovereign-- 
ty and independence of the United States, 


‘ 
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Immediateiy after the declaration of war, the Presi. 
dent transmitted to the British ministry, the terms or 
which he would immediately consent to.an armistice, 
and conclude a treaty of peace. These were what the 
government of the United States had always insisted 
on ;—a repeal of the orders in council, a relinquish- 
meat of illegal blockades, and forbearing the impress. 
ment of American seamen, and as the British prefessed 
they only wanted their own subjects, he gave assurance 
that the United States would prehibit the employment _ 
of their seamen. This was a candid and honourable — 
proceeding, and required nothing but what the British 
Court ought, in justice, to have immediately granted, 
But it is remarkable, that in two or three days after 
the declaration of war, by the United States, the or- 
ders in council were repealed. This was done on ace 
count of an official declaration by the emperor of 
France, that the Berlin and Milan decrees were no 
longer in force, One great cause of war was thereby 
removed, and the ground of controversy between the 
two nations is now greatly narrowed, 


But though France and England seem bent on the de- 
struction of each other, they are both jealous of the 
rising greatness of the United States. While they pros — 
hibit neutral commerce, they earry on a vast trade 
with each other, by means of licenses, France, for 
more than a year after the repeal of her decrees, re- 
fused to announce the fact officially. She delays to 
make any compensation for her unjust seizures of pro- 
perty, or enter into commercial arrangements with the 
United States. Britain at length avowed her orders in 
council to be a measure of commercial rivalry with 
America ; and they in fact operated asa monopoly, — 
by which that nation engrossed the trade of the world. - 
But this avarice punished itself. The commerce of — 
Britain declined, and many of her manufactures were 
ruined, by the operation of the non importation law. 

The United States have suffered great injury by the 

“unjust conduct of the belligerents, but it will ulti- 
mately be, advantageous. Their attention has been 
turned to their own resources, and they are rapidly bee 
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coming a manufacturing nation. Having abundance of 

raw materials, they will ina short time, for the most 

essential attiges, be independent of the world. 
PREC SAPO, : 


_ The war on land has hitherto been disadvantageous 
to the United States. Mickillimakinak, with the ter- 
_ ritory of Michigan, fell into the hands of the Bri- 
tish. General Hull, who invaded Canada, August 
“3, 1812, was captured with his whole army ; and Gen. 
Van Rasielleay; @ho attacked Queenstown, and gained 
the place, was immediately attacked by a British force, 
and defeated with considerable loss. The attack on 
Canada was began without suitable preparation : and 
the campaign wasted with disgrace. But at sea, the 
navy of the United States, have achieved brilliant 
victories. Capt. Hull, in the frigate Constitution, cap- 
tured the British frigate Guerriere. Capt. Jones in 
the Wasp, captured the sloop of war Frolic ; Capr, 
“Decatur, in the frigate United States, captured the 
\ frigate Macedonian; and Capt. Bainbridge, in the 
Constitution frigate, captured the frigate Java — 
These successes show the excellence of American sea- 
men ; and indicates the policy of President Washing- 
ton, in urging the equipment of a naval force. Had 
_ this been done, commerce would have been protected, 
our rights more respected, our coasts defended: and 
war perhaps prevented ;—or when declared, would 
have been prosecuted with effect. 


Towards the close of 1812, an election for President 
and Vice-President of the United States took place.— 
Those in favour of the late measures of the adminis- 
tration, yoted for the re-election of Mr. Madison, and 
of Elbridge Gerry, in place of Mr. Clinton who had 
deceased.. The opponents of the administration voted 
for De Witt Clinton as President, and Jared Ingersol, 
as Vice-President. Mr. Madison and Gerry were 
elected by a considerable majority 
This was a fair expression of the public will, as to 
the majority of voters—but the Northern and Eastern 
» states voting mostly in opposition, shows a division of 
sentiment between them and those to the South and 
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West, unpleasant to the friends of union and harmony 
among the members of the, great America 
The republican principle, that a majority mus! 
era will, uoweves, be upneld py all the citizens 
the United States, oe aie ae 
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_ CHAP, VIII. 


= 


_An internal View of the United States, as to Religion, 
Government, Literature, Commerce, Manufac'ures, Agri- 
culture, Population, Territory, and Improvements. 


HAVING given a general history of the United 
States from the discovery of America to the present 
time ; it may now be proper to take a view of these 
peaceful events, which, though less splendid, are more 
pleasing than the achievements of the warrior, or the 
schemes of the politician. 


) 1. Of Religion. 


The British colonies were settled by persons of va- 
rious religious denominations.—The first emigrants to 
New England’ were chiefly Congregationalists, or In- 
dependents,—-to New York and New Jersey, Presbyte- 
rians,—to Pennsylyania, Quakers,—to Maryland, Ro- 
man Catholics,—to Virginia and Carolina, Episcopali- 
ans. The Independents of New England, and the 
Episcopalians of Virginia and Carolina, sought to give 
an ascendency to those of their own religious tenets. 

- Discord, and a degree of persecution, was the conse- 
quence. But as the colonies increased in population, 
and were filled with emigrants of various countries and 
religious denominations, it became evident, that the 
security and happiness of the whole was best promoted 
by allowing perfect liberty in religious tenets. The 
rights of conscience are now universally understood 
and enjoyed, In the constitutions of the respective 
‘states, religious liberty is a fundamental principle. — 
Every church, sect, or party, are on an equal footing 
with respect to civil privileges. .The Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, Quaker, Roman Catholic, Independent, 
&c, meet together in Congress, and the state legisla- 
tures. The advantages of social intercourse, good 
feighbourhood, and civil honours, are promiscuously 

U 
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enjoyed without inquiring about religious opinions,— 
Ail denominations must be attached to the. constitution — 
and government under which they enjoy such rights — 
and privileges. : 

It is not to be inferred from hence, that the profes- 
sors of Christianity are indifferent as to the advance. 
ment of religion, or even careless in spreading the dis. 
tinguishing tenets of their respective churches. There 
is scarcely a religious denomination but exists in the 
United States, and has churches in various and distant 
parts. These are founded and supperted at a very con- 
siderable expense to the members, and by great labour 
to the missionaries, both in travelling and in preaching, 
But each party is left to support itself, and must stand 
on its own foundation. Protection is equally enjoyed 
by all. From this new state of things, the world will 
be able to determine, whether genuine Christianity is 
diminished by the want of civil, or national establish 
ments ; or whether these have been an hindrance to the 
spreading of the truth, and detrimental to Morality as 
wellas to religion, Hitherto the experiment has been 
favourable. No evils whatever have resulted from the 
entire separation of the ecclesiastical from the civil 
power. As the kingdom of Christ is not of this world, 
his religion will be more pure and prosperous, without 
the intervention of penal statutes, and other secular 
aids, by which it has been corrupted, or its progress 
marred, in the old world. 


aw 2. Of Government. 


The colonies, from their first settlement, were nur- 
series of freemen, The inhabitants were devoted to 
liberty, and grew up in an acquaintance with, and 
attachment to, their rights. When it became necessa- 
ry to form themselves into independent states, they 
established governments on. democratic principles, 
without distinction of rank, or exclusive privileges,— 
The sovereignty lay in the people, which they delegat- 
ed to their representatives, in certain portions, and 
with certain restrictions, as are specified in their con« 
stitutions and bills of rights. Inne age or country, did 
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man ever before possess an election of the kind of gov- 
ernment under which he would choose to live. It was 
in America, in the first instance, that reason and liberty 


‘concutred in the formation of such constitutions. It is 


hoped, for the honour of human nature, and for the 
happiness of mankind, that the result will prove the 


fallacy of those theories which assert, that mankind are 


incapabic of governing or obeying themselves. By the 
power that the people have of altering and amending 
‘their constitutions, whenever they please, the science 
of government is laid open to improvements from ex- 
perience, The friends ofslibertry are led to expect, 
that by this means, oppression’ will cease, and the po- 
litical happiness of mankind be sécured, as far as is 
possible in this imperfect state of human things. 

Since the peace of 1783, most of the constitutions, 
as well aS the confederation between the states, have, 
by general consent, been altered and amended ; and 
such changes made in them, as experience had shewn 
to be necessary tothe prescrvation of liberty and good 
government. This has taken place peaceably, after a 
full and fair discussion.—So that a degree of political 
happiness has been attained: Liberty, and an efficient 
government, are combined together in a manner much 
superior to what has hitherto taken place in the world. 
The beneficial effects of the revolution are still unfold. 
ing to the view. 

By the constitution of the United States, Congress 


_ are invested with power to regulate trade,—make war 


and peace,—lay and collect duties, imposts, and exeis- 
€s,—goin money ,—establish post-offices, and post a, 
&c. The legisiative power is in a Senate and House 
of Representatives ;. the executive power in a Presi- 
dent ; and the judicial in courts of justice.—The House 
of Represéntatives are chosen by the people, every 
second year ; the Senate is chosen by the legislatures of 
the states, two by each state, and continue in office six 
years. The President and Vice-president are chosen 
by electors, who are delegated by the people for that 
purpose ; their term of office‘is four years. The mem- 
bers of Congress, President, and Vice-president, may 
be re-elected as often as the people see meer. All ex- 
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ecucive omces, whether civil or military, are appoint. — 
ed by the President, with the advice of the Senate; 
and, except the judges, who hold their commissions — 
during good behaviour, are removable by him. He 
as the representative of the United States, in all their 
transactions with foreign powers. The President, 
Vice-president, and all civil officers of the United States, 
are liable to impeachment, trial, and punishment, for 
treason, bribery, and other high crimes and misde- 
meanors, 

In each state, the form of government, as to its pe. 
neral outlines, is nearly the same as that of the United 
States. Each state retains every power of an indepen- 
dent sovereignty, except so much thereof as is delega- 
ted to the United States. The line of jurisdiction is 
carefully drawn in their respective constitutions, The 
whole being a federal republic ; exhibited a new ore 
der in the political relation of states to each other. 


The Laws are mild and equal. Successful experi- 
ments have been made in several of the states, to ame- 
liorate the criminal code. The punishment of death, 
except in crimes of peculiar atrocity, has been abol- 
ished. Corporal punishments are discontinued. In 
place of these severe laws, confinement, solitude, and 
hard labour are substituted. The most salutary effects, 
both as to the reformation of offenders, and the pre- 
venting of crimes, have followed this system of hu- 
manity. 


“The slave trade, since 1810, is prohibited by the 
general government. In some states, slavery is abol- 
ished ; others have adopted efficacious measures for its 
gradual abolition, The negroes in general, have ex- 
perienced 2 favourable change in their condition, since 
the revelution. 

Emigrants coming to the United States, as soon as 
they arrive, may follow commerce, exercise any trade, 
on the same terms with the natives ;—and after a few 
years residence, and giving assurance of their allegi- 
ance, they may elect, or be elected into any office, ex- 
cept that of President.—So it may be asserted, that 
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the government of ‘the United States is practically, as 
well as in theory, fitted for the maintainance of peace, 
liberty, and safety. 


> 3. Literary Institutions, and the Arts. 


KNOWLEDGE is necessary to the preservation of 
liberty. When people are instructed in the nature of 
their rights, they will neither be lead aside by artful 
demagogues, nor suffer their rulers to oppress them.— 
It is also a source of happiness to the mind ; elevates 
man above the beast; and gives civilized nations a su- 
periority over the savage, 

The first settlers in America were sensible of the 
utility of learning, and careful to promote it. As soon 
as the first difficulties in procuring subsistence were 
overcome, the people of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
passed laws, by which every town was obliged to pro- 
cure a teacher ; and a certain part of the public taxes 
was appropriated for his support.» These public schools 
have been excellent nurseries of genius. The univer- 
sity of Cambridge, in Massachusetis, was founded as 
early as 1636; and Yale college, in Connecticut, in 
1700, William and Mary college, Virginia, in 1693. 
Princeton college, New Jersey, in 1738. Philadelphia 
college, in 1750. NewYork college, in 1754, The 
American Philosophical Society, at Philadelphia, was 
established in 1769. Rhode Island college, 1764,— 


‘Dartmouth college, New Hampshire, in 1!769,-—In 


these seminaries a great number of students have 
been educated, who have distinguished themselves 
as soldiers, politicians, and divines ; and who were 
highly ‘useful in directing and influencing the body 
of the people, in the contest for independence..--- 
Since the revolution seminaries of learning have been 
greatly multiplied ; and the foundations of the ancient 


‘ones improved and enlarged. The American Academy 


of Sciences, at Boston, was instituted in 1780. Mary- 
jand founded her university in 1782; the Methodists 
and Roman Catholics have erected colleges in the same 
state, A college was established in Virginia, 1774,— 


fn 3783, a college was founded at Carlisle, Pennsylya- 
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nia. Three colleges have lately been incorporated in 
South Carolina ; at Charleston, Winnsborough, and 
Cambridge. In North Carolina and Georgia, the le. 
gislatures have established universities, Kentucky 
founded a college in 1791, Tennessee in 1794, and 

Ohio in 1806.—Besides these institutions, academies 

and schools are spread over the United States.—Many 

religious societies have seminaries for the education of 
the youth of their own denominations, Free-schools 
are increasing, and great attention is paid to female 
education.—lIt is a clause in the acts for the sale of land, 
in the vacant territories of the United States, that in 
each township a certain district shall be retained for 
endowing a school. 

Societies for promoting agriculture and the arts, for 
charitable and humane purposes, for improving roads 
and inland navigation, are to be found in many of the 
states. A list of those for the city of Philadelphia may 
serve as a specimen :— 

1, Charitable Institutions. —Pennsylvania Hospital : 
designed for the purpose of relieving the afflicted poor, 
whether in body or mind : instituted in the year 1751, 
House of Employment, or Alms House: for the sup- 
port of the poor of the city, and some adjoining town- 
ships, where such as are able are employed in coarse 
manufactures, to aid in defraying their own expenses, 
Friends’ Alms House ; supported by that society, for 
the use of their own poor, Abolition Society ; for pro- 
moting the abolition of slavery, and the relief of free 

.negroes unlawfully held in bondage : instituted in 1774, 
The Humane Society ; for the purpose of recovering 
persons supposed to be dead from drowning, or other 
accidents ; instituted in 1780, Philadelphia Dispensa- 
ry ; for the purpose of affording medical relief to the 
sick at their own houses, The Society for Alleviating 
the Miseries of Public Prisons: instituted in 1787.— 
From this Society arose the present excellent peniten- 
tiary system, wherein corporal punishment is abolished, 
and hard labour, solitude, and low diet are found 
more effectual for the reformation of the criminals.— 
Christ Church Hospital ; an endowment for aged wo- 
men of the Protestant Episcopal church; made by the - 
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late Dr. Kearsley. African Schools: These were found- 
ed by the Society of Friends, and the Abolition Society ; 
the first instituted in 1770, by private subscriptions of 
the Friends ; the other supported. by the abolition So- 
ciety. First Day, or Sunday Schools; for the purpose 
of educating poor children, instituted 1771. Society 
for the reformation and assistance of emigrants, insti- 

tuted 1794. Magdalen Society. Bible Society, 1809. 
Missionary Society, 1812. 

2. Institutions for promoting Science.— University 
of Pennsylvania, formerly the college of Philadelphia : 
the college was founded about the year 1750, and last 
erected into a University in 1791, The medical schools 
in this institution, are the most extensive of any in the 
United States. Philadelphia Library, containing fifteen 
thousand volumes : founded in 1731. American Philo- 
sophical Society, for promoting useful knowledge, was 
instituted in 1769. Loganian Library: instituted by 
the late James Logan. College of Physicians of Phi- 
ladelphia ; for the purpose of extending medical know- 
Jedge ; instituted in 1787. Philadelphia Society for 
promoting agriculture, was formed in !785, Peale’s 
Museum of natural curiosities; containing a valuable 
collection of birds, beasts, reptiles, fossils, &c. Young 
Ladies’ Academies; and a great number of private 
academies and schools,. American Academy of Fine 
Arts. — This institution has an annual exhibition in May, 
where artists send their productions for exhibition or 
for sale. 

_ 3. National Societies.—St. Andrew's Society ; Ger- 
man Society ; St. George’s Society ; St. Patrick’s So- 
ciety ;, French Benevolent Society. These are design- 
ed for the relief of their distressed countrymen, o 
4, Mutual Benefit Societies.—Shipmaster’s Society ; 
Typographical Society ; Caledonian Society ; Thistle 
_ Society: Union Society ; Friendly Society ; Provident 
Society. The design of these associations, is mutuall 
to assist each other in sickness, and to provide for the 
widows and orphans of deceased members. A number 
of the ministers of the Episcopal church, and of the 
Presbyterian churchare associated for the same purpose. 
. Mason Lodges. 
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5. Health Office. The design of this institution is” 
to prevent the importation of diseases : and to preserve 
the health of the city. 

6. Insurance Companies.---Insurance Company of — 
North America ; ditto, of Pennsylvania, The Phila- — 
delphia Contributionship, for insuring Houses from — 
loss by Fire. Delaware Insurance Companys Union 
Insurance Company. Phenix Insurance Company.— 
Mutual Insurance Company. Several offices for Insur- 
ance of Ships and Vessels. 

7. Several Companies are incorporated for improv- 
ing the navigation of rivers, cutting canals, making 
turnpike roads, cultivating the vine, &c. 

8. About fifty churches belonging to different reli- 
gious denominations. 

Philadelphia has been long noted for her various man- | 
ufactures, and they are continually increasing in varie- 
ty and extent. Part of the capital formerly employed 
in foreign commerce has, since the operation of the in- ; 
jurious edicts of European belligerents, been jodiciously 
and profitably employed in these establishments. The 
value of manufactures in the state of Pennsylvania for 
the year 1810, according to the marshal’s return, 
amounted to 44,194,740. 

Though no other state or city, can boast of so many 
institutions, yet each have societies on similar plans, 
according to their population and state of society, 

The arts are in a state of progressive improvement 
in the United States. Several valuable inventions have 
been’ made by the inhabitants.--Franklin’s electrical 
conductor, Rittrenhouse’s planetarium, Godfrey’s quad- 
rant, Rumsey and Fitch’s steam engines, Evan’s flour 
mills, in which nearly the whole business is done by 
machinery, Fulton’s Steam boats, Finley’s Chain bridge, 
the wire cutter’s machine for card makers, Brigg’s ma- 
chinery for cutting nails out of rolled iron, &c. In war 
and politics the United States have produced a Wash- 
ington, in natural philosophy a Franklin, in astronomy 
and mechanics a Rittenhouse. Many other characters 


ri distinguished themselves both in the cabinet and 
field, * 


Ay 
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The genius of the Americans have always been dis- 
played, as historians, geographers, orators, poets, and 
diyines. None, however, are authors by profession ; 
hence few works of taste in poetry or belles letters are 
produced, The inhabitants of the United States are 
scattered over a great extent of territory, and gene- 
rally engaged in pursuits more suited to the state of a 
new country, and arising empire. The same reason 
has prevented any remarkable progress in the fine arts 
of painting, sculpture, ornamental engravings, and the 
more elegant manufactures, The real comforts of life 
are now enjoyed by the inhabitants more universally 
than in any other country. Time, with industry, will 
give to the United States, all that is refined in science, 
and gratifying to rational men,—Even now the fine arts 
are rapidly progressing. 

F) i 


Learning has been much advanced by the increase of 


the art of printing ; and the multiplying of books and 
newspapers. Printing presses are erected in every 
state. Books in different languages, and ona great va- 
riety of subjects, are daily publishing : whereby sci- 
ence is advanced, and its acquisition rendered easy to 
the ‘citizens. Several large works have been printed in 
Philadelphia, which will not suffer by a comparison with 
European editions, either in printing, paper, or engray- 
ings. Five hundred different newspapers, are printed 


ahd circulated through every part of the country, the 


postage being fixed at a low rate rate by Congress.— 
Every person may freely write and publish what he 
pleases, but is responsible for an abuse of that liberty. 
These abuses sometimes occur. Public characters are 
particularly affected by them. Itisa tax on office. And 
it is difficult to finda remedy for the evil, that would 
not be worse ,than the injury. 


4, Of Commerce, Manufactures, and Agriculture. 


While America remained under the dominion of 
Britain, her trade was restricted to that country, and 
to some of its colonies; and her manufactures were in 
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Many instances prohibited. Independence being de-— 
clared, the whole commercial world lay open to her 
merchants, Since the establishment of the new consti- 
tution, commerce and manufactures have been greatly 
extended.—Trade is carried on directly with China, 
India, the Cape of Good Hope, up the Mediterranean 
and Baltic seas, to South America, the north-west coast 
of America, the West Indies, Europe, the islands of 
Madeira, Teneriffe, &c. A very profitable trade is — 
carried on between the different states.—And the fish: 
eries on the coast of New England and Newfoundland, © 
are a great source of wealth. : 

As connected with commerce, the banks in the Uni- 
ted States, deserve notice.—The Bank of North Ame- 
rica was instituted in 1781 ; and was eminently useful 
by its credit, in bringing the war to a happy issue. In 
1791, Congress incorporated the Bank of the United 
States. Banks of late years have greatly increased, — 
not only in commercial cities, but in country towns, 
The total number in the United States is one hundred, 
and their capitals amount to sixty-one millions of dol- 
Jars. Banking isa very advantageous business in the 
United States. The new. sources of trade that have 
been opened, and the manufactures and improvements 
that have commenced, occasioned a demand for an ac- 
‘tive capital, which these banks have supplied. But a 
number of them are blameable in issuing notes for small 
sums, of one, two, and three dollars, These notes 
soon become ragged, and occasion loss to the holder; 
and injure the country, by giving undue facility to the 
exportation of silver, Some of the legislatures have 
prohibited the circulation of these small notes; and 
forbid creating banks without a charter. 

Manufactures in the United States are increasing ra- 
pidly. The old branches are extending, and new ones 
introducing. Among the articles manufactured, are, 
woollen and cotton cloths,—leather in all ‘its branches, 
—bar and sheet iron, steel, nails, iron castings,—car- 
riages,—cabinet ware,—ships,—cotton and wool cards, 
-—cooper’s wares,—ardent spirits, malt liquors, wines, 
“paper of all sorts,—refined sugar,—chocolate,—can- 
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dles and soap,---hats,---copper, brass, pewter, and tin 
wares,---clocks and watches,---snuff and tobacco,-- 
starch, and hair powder,---combs,---gun powder, can- 
non, and muskets,---books, in various languages,---flour 
and meal of all kinds,---pot and pearl ashes,---pitch, 
tar, and turpentine,- lampblack, --vils,--printing types, 
+--paper hangings,---calico printing,--jewellery,--sil ver 
and gold ware,.--glass,---hempen and flaxen cloth,--- 
floor cloths,---queens ware,---shot,---saltpetre,---maple 
wane estetut banners, &c. 

Besides these branches, which are carried on as reg- 
ular trades, family manufactures, to a considerable 
amount, are produced throughout the country, in addi- 
tion to the labours of the farm. 

Since the interruption of foreign commerce, by the 
decrees at. orders of the belligerents in Eurepe, and 
by the embargo and non intercourse laws, in conse- 
quence of the unjust decrees and orders of the British 
and French against neutral trade, the manufactures in 
the United States have greatly increased, 


Agriculiure is in a very improving state. Three 
fourths of the inhabitants of the United States are em- 
ployed init. Many of the first characters, men of lib- 
era] education, pay attention to the improvement of 
their lands. President, (or, as he was sometimes called 


. Farmer) Washington, was-as industrious in agricultural 
? g 


pursuits, as he was brave in the field, or wise in the 
cabinet. Societies are formed in many places, for the 
advancemeny of this first and best of arts'—-Improve- 
ments are making in the raising of grain, rotation of 
crops, breeding of cattle, manuring of land, raising of 
fruit trees, and every other part of husbandry. 
Particular attention has lately been given to the im- 


provement of cattle. Cattle Societies are formed for 


communicating information ; and cattle shews held, to 
exhibit the variety of breeds, and to spread the most 
valuable kinds throughout the country. 

The Merino sheep from Spain was introduced iw 
the year i809. This valuable animal agrees with the 
climate, and will be of incalculable advantage in the 
establishment of woollen manufactures, 
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The amount of Exports, and the Duties on imported. 
goods, for the following years will shew the increas 
ing Commerce of the United States, But it is to be ob- 
served, that the coasting trade is not included, 


a 
“ 
j 


P Dolls. Duties. 

' Exported in 1791, 18,599,202 
1792, 21,005,563 | 3,443,073 
1793, 26,011,788 | 4,255,309 ' 
1794, 33,043,725 | 4,801,065 
1795, 46.855.556 | 5,588 461 
1796, 67,064,097 | 6.567.987 ‘ 
41797, 51,294,710] 7,549,649 ‘ 
1798, 61,327,411 | 7,106,061 ' 
1799, 78,665,522 | 6,610,449 “4 


4800, 70,971,780 | 9,080,932 : 
1801, = 93,020,515 | 10,750,773 
1802, 71,957,144 | 12,443,235 
1803, 55,800,033 + 10,479,413 
1804, 77,699,074 | 11,095,565 
1805, 95,566,011 | 14,000,000 
1806, — 101,5.6.963 | 15.000,000 
1807, 22,430,960 | 16,059,447 
1808, embargo. 10,352,163 


1869, non-intercourse. | 6,527,161 
1810, non importation | 12,575,490 
1811, do. 7,500,000 


Two causes tended to increase the exports : the 
tonnage duties on foreign vessels ; and the neutral- 
ity during the present European war, which made 
our ports a deposit for many West India articles, and 
gave American vessels a large share in the carrying 
trade. The United States is the most commercial na- 
tion in the world, next to Great Britains 


The following is an abstract of American produce or- 
manufactures, exported from the United States. They 
are articles of the first necessity, either for subsistence 
or manufactures, ‘ 
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nd Pearl 
, Cider 


Barrer 
Boots 


ese 


— Cotton 


_ 


Candles 


Cables and Cordage, 
. 


Coaches, and other car- 
riages. 

as * 

Fish 

Furniture | 

Flaxseed — 

Gunpowdet 


. Ginseng 


Hats - ea 


' Hams and Bacon 


Hops 

Horned cattle 
Horses 

Tron 

Indigo 

Indian meal and corn 


Lard 


Lead 
Leather 
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Naval Stores 

Nails 

Oats 

Oil, whale and other fish 

Pork 

Peas 

Poratoes 

Rice 

Rye 

Spirits, from domestic 
produce 

Shoes 

Skins and furs 

Soap 

Sugar, loaf, and other fe- 
fined 

Snuff 

Sheep 

Tobacco manufactured 

Tobacco unmanufactured 

Tallow 


* Wheat 


Whalebone 

Wax 

Wood, timber and lum- 
ber 

——Oak bark, and other 
dye 

—— all manufactures of 


EXPORTS 


Of Domestic Produce to all paris of the World. 


he 4 » 
The annual value of the articles of domestic pro- 
duce, exported to all parts of the world, calculated 
on the average of the years 1802, 1803, and 1804, is 


‘computed at 


$34,928,000 


Of which the amount exported 


‘ to the dominions of Great Britain, 


Ss 


20,653,000 
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And that to all other parts of the 
world, viz. 
To the northern powers, Prus- 
sia and Germany, : 
To the dominions of Holland, : 
France, Spain, and Italy, 12,183,000 
To the dominions of Portugal, 1,925,000 
To all other countries, including 
also some articles not particularly 


2,918,000 


discriminated, 2,249,000 
In 18¢6, the domestic exports were 43,504,000 
IMPORTATIONS 


From. all paris of the Worid, a 


The annual value of imports from all parts of the 
world, calculated on the average of the same three 
years, amount to $75,316,000 

Of which, the value imported a 
from the dominions of Great Bri- 


tain, amounts to 35,970,000 
Ané that imported from all other | 

countries is a 
From the northern powers, Prus- 

sia and Germany, 7,094,000 
From the dominions of Holland, 

France, Spain, and Ttaly, 25,475,000 , 
From the dominions of Portugal, 1,083,000 
From China, and other native 

powers of Asia, 4,856,000 


From all other countries, includ- 
ing also some articles not particu- 
larly discriminated, 858,000 

So that near one half of this trade centres in Great | 
Britain and her dependencies, The duties on British — 
goods in three years was upwards of $19,000,000. 


The carrying trade centred chiefly in Holland, France, | 
Spain, and Italy, This trade depends on the European 
war; as Britain prevents these nations from trading 
in their own ships. J 

It appears that the annual value of the articles of 
fureign produce, re-exported to all parts of the world, 

. 
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ed on the prerage of the same three years, is 
$28,533,000 


4,054,000 
hat to all other parts of 5 
; world, viz. 
ied northern powers, Prussia, 
Germany Vy 5,051,900 
To the dominions of Holland, 
nce, Ss. pain, and Italy, 13,495,000 
a ‘the dominions of Portugal, 396.000. 
% To all other countries, 1,537,000 


"The revenue of the United States gained from this 

} tr le inthese three years was 850,000 dollars, and that 

} aid by the foreign nations ; being duties retained on 
vor rticles re-exported, 

f late years the trade to Russia has much increased. 

t commerce has- become in general much deranged, 

as ae as by ethbargo and non-intercourse laws, as 
by foreign aggressions. 


The following ports paid into the treasury from 
: ile 180), to March 3!, 1805, the annexed sums : 


: Ports, Payments. 
New York $12,862,020 17 
Philadelphia 7,777,965 1% 
ae Boston 6,403,400 25 
, , Baltimore 8,861,953 § 
Go Charleston” 3,031,639 54. 
, Norfolk 1,761,673 77 
Salem, (Mass.) 4,034,498 7 
bs Savannah 914,089 75 


bo the Tyrrivory, Population, Debi, Revenue, and 
apenditure of the United States. 


‘Tue United States, exclusive of Louisiana, are 

_ about fourreen hundred miles long, from north to south, 
and in breadth to the northward twelve hundred miles, 

J but to the southward not more than seven hundred,— 


"This territory includes by computation, ane million of 


5, 
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square miles ; and includes a variety of soils’ and eli. 
mates, which produces, or by cultivation may be 
brought to produce, almost every necessity and super- 
fluity of life. As a small part of this territory is inha- 
bited or explored, it is reasonable to suppose, that ma- 
ny valuable articles of commerce, manufactures or 
subsistence, will yet be discovered, It has been remark. 
ed, that the soil near the coast is not so fertile as that 
to the westward ; and that the northern States are 
more sterile than the southern; but this is balanced by 
the inhabitants on the coast having a readier marker 

for their produce, and by the northern states having the » 
advantage of a valuable fishery near their harbours,—_ 
The United States have a vast extent of seacoast, nu. 
mierous bays and harbours, many large navigable rivers, 

and immense lakes; which renders the country eX. 

tremely convenient for navigation, and spreads fertility 

and beauty throughout the whole, 

Louisiana is an extensive and valuable country, pro- 
ducing sugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, rice, and has ma- 
ny valuable mines of iron, copper, coal, and lead, — 
with abundance of the means of procuring salt, and is” 
intersected with large and navigable rivers, . 


The population of the United States in 1790, was 
3,933,633, and has nearly doubled the Jast twenty 
years, , 

The number of slaves in 1800, were 876,626. In 
1810 the number was 1,191,364. Sothat the number of 
slaves has increased 314,738. Most of these are tothe 
southward of Pennsylvania.—-This is a blot on the 
American character, which, it is probable, will soon 
be wiped away, by the humane exertions making in 
behalf of these unfortunate people in most of the 
states, 


The following table of the Population of the United 
States, displays the enumeration taken in 1800 and 
1810, 
_ The quota of Representatives to Congress is accord- 
‘ng to the apportionment of the last census ef 1810, 
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Inhabi- | Inhabi-!4 3 & Chief ‘Towns, wit! 
ES ti g =y os 1 
STATES. note isio |S 3 S| their Populi aont 


— 


183, 858) 214,415] 6/Portsmouth, 6,000 


New Ham) > 
Massachusetts, | 573,565, 700,444, 20|Roston, 39,000 
»  Cotmiecticut, 251,002 261,942) 7|Hartford 6,000 
B.S eerriant 154,465 217,913 6{Benington, 3,000 
x Island, 69,122, 76,931) 2/Providence, 10,769 
New-York, 586,050, 959,220} 27|New-Vork, 190,099 


211,149, 245,562 6!Trenton, 3,000 


-‘New-Jersey, 
602,365, 810,163 23|Philadelphia, 96,660 


— Pennsylvanias 


Delaware, 64,273! 72,674). 2iw ilmington, 4,416 
Maryland, 322,125} 380,546] 9 Baltimore, 46,485 
_ Virginia, 886,149) 965,079 23 | Richmo: ‘d, -- 19,000 

North Carolina, 478, 103) 563,526] 13 Newbern, 3,000 
~~ South Carolina, 345,591} 414,933] 9 Charleston, 25,009 
_ Georgia, 162,686} 252,433, 6 Savannah, 5,600 
Kentucky, 220,955} 406,511) 10 Lexington, 3,000 

Vennessee, 160,000] 261,727; 6)Knoxville, 1,000 

Mississ'ppi, * B,35u) 40,352 Natches, 2000 

- Louisiana, 76,556) = INew Orleans, 20,000 

Missouri, ° 20,845 New Madrid, 600 

Ohio, N. 230,760) 4Chilicothe, 1,100 
illinois, W. 7] 45,854) 12,282 Louis, 1,400 
‘ ~ Michi Terri. 4,736} wie 1,300 

Coluinbia Dist. 24,023 Washington, 8,200 


Indiana Territory, 5,365} 24,520 Vincennes, 2,000 


a 
‘ a 
, ; 5,.257,312| 7,238,421} 182 
y 

Increase i-ten years, . 1,323,679 


Atthe close of the war, the domestic Debt of the 
United Stares was-computed at forty millions of dol- 
lars Butrhe deranged state of the public finances 
for several years, rendered it impossible to pay the 
interest of the public securities. Hence the debt in- 
- creased. At the commencement of the present goy- 
ernment, the Secretary of the Treasury estimated the 
debt to be—* 
Domestic 42,414,985, 94 
Foreign 12,000,000 00 
Assumed Debt 21,510,000 00 
“Added since, Louisiana debt 15,000,000 00 
mae Dols. 90,924,085 94 
x2 
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The assumed debt is that portion of the debt of each 
state, which it is supposed they incurred above th 
proportion, for the common defence during the war, — 


The Revenues of the United States arise from du. 
ties on goods imported, on the tonnage of vessels, and 
from the post office. By these means, in a peace, more 
than a sufficiency of money is brought into the treasury 
to answer all the public demands. The surplus of re. 
venue is appropriated for the redemption of the public 
debt. The western lands in possession of Congress is” 
also pledged for the same-purpose. Most of the states” 
have a surplus of money in their treasury, ;, 

The sale of public lands from 1800, when the sales 
commenced, to {819, amounted to 6,681,000 dollars. 


Permanent revenue averaged yearly at $12,500,000 4 


Yearly payment of the principal and in- F 
terest of the public debt, _ 8,000,000 — 
Annual domestic expenses of a civil na- 
ture, including invalid pensions, light 
house, and ntint establishments, sur- 


veys of lands 1,000,000 
Foreign intercoursé 200,000 
Military and Indian departments 1,030,000 
Naval establishment 1,070,000 — 

pa 


11,500,0c0 
‘Fhe amount of the debt discharged at the commence- 
ment of 1512 was about 46,000,000. 
But in that year, 11,000,000 was borrowed for the 
expenses of the war. 


The Salaries of the public officers of the United 
States are as follow : 


President, . : Dolls, per, ann. 25,000 
Vice-President, - - 5,000 
Secretary of State, - = 5,000 
Secretary of the Treasury, - - 5,000 

Comptroller, - .s ’ 3,000. 


n Auditor, - - he - 3,000 
~ ‘Register, » - - - 2,400 
‘Treasurer, as = - 3,000 
* Commissioner of the Revenue, : 3,000 
Secretary at War, - . Z 4,500 
Secretary of the Navy, - - 4,500 
Accountant of the War Department, 2,000 
- Accountant of the Navy Department, 2,000 
Chief Justice, - - : 4,000 
~ Six Associate Judges, each == = 3,500 
Attorney General, +o - 3,000 
A Minister plenipotentiary, not exceeding, 9,000 
Director of the Mint, =4 - - 2,000 
Treasurer, - _ eae aoe 
Chief Coiner, ae Fe 1,260 
Assayer, EE ae - 1,500 
Engraver, | - - - 1,900 
Postmaster General, . - - ~ 3,000 
Assistant ditto. wis . 1,700 
Chaplain to Corfgress, - - 500 
4 


The members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, receive 6 dollars per day, during the ses- 
Sion; the speaker of the House, 12 dollars, 


Officers of the Army and Navy, Dolls. per Month, 
Major General, - - - 166 

_ Brigadier General, - . - 104 
Quarter-master General, - - 100 
Adjutant General and Inspector, - - 75 
Lieutenant Colonel, = Fs - 75 
Major of Infantry or Marines, - - 50 
Captain ot Infantry or Marines, - : 40 
Lieutenant, - Shr S : 26 
Ensign and Cornet, e ¢ = 20 
Sergeant, 4 - - - - 8 
Corporal, . - - - 7 
Private, (which is more than in any other army) 
Captain of a frigate of 32 guns and upwards, 100 
Captain of a frigate of 20 guns and under 32 7 75 
Captain of smaller vessels, = e 50 


Besides rations. 
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The standing army comprises only a few troops i 
the forts, and a small body of men on the southern 
frontiers.—The militia is computed to be 1,100,000, — 
25,000 men were raised for the war in 1812. 4 


The navy consists of thirteen frigates, some small 
vessels, and 174 gun-boats. The timber and other 
materials for six ship of 74 guns are partly prepared, — 


The whole expense of the civil list is about 589,309 
dollars. In no other nation is government administer- 
ed atsocheaparate. The civil list of Britain is a mil- _ 
lion of pounds sterling, annually, which is nearly the 
whole expense of the United States. Every individu. — 
al in England pays five times more in taxes, than a ci- 
tizen of America Other countries in Europe are ia 
the same or in a worse condition, with respect to tax. — 
es, and ability to pay them than England, 


6. Internal Improvements, with Remarks. 


THe internal improvements in the United States, 
are rapidly progressing. Turnpike roads from Phila- 
delphia extend in various directions. The western 
road is extended for ninety miles, and it is expected 
will soon be carried to Pittsburgh. In the northera 
parts of the state, a turnpike has been constructed be- 
tween the Susquehannah and the Delaware, with a view 
to facilitate the transportation of produce to Philadel- 
phia, In the north and west parts of New York state, 
like roads in various directions have been Jaid out, riv- 
ers cleared of their obstructions, and canals dug, to — 
effect a speedy communication with the city of New- — 
York. \Aroad from Maryland to the state of Ohio, has 
been made at the expense of the United States. In 
New England equal attention has been paid to connect 
the various parts ef the country in a beneficial inter- 
course. Bridges, on an elegant plan, have been con- 
structed. Three are erected at Boston; two over the 
Delaware, one at Trenton, the other at Easton the 
bridge over the Schuylkill, at Philadelphia, is the most 
costly structure of the kind in the United States. 
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’ Large sums have been expended in opening the navi- 
gation of the Potomac above tide water; when the 
work is completed, a vast tract of fertile country wil! 
be laid open to navigation. South Carolina has incor- 
porated a-company with entensive powers for inland 
navigation, Pennsylvania has projected canals to unite 
the Delaware and the Susquehannah, and to extend 

to the western lakes. The work has made some 

progress ; but is at present at a stand for want of 
funds. A canal to unite the Chesapeake and Delaware 
bays, has begun, but want of punctuality in the pay- 
_ ments prevents its progressing. This canal is a link 
of an extensive inland navigation which might be car- 
ried from New York to Georgia ; and would be of vast 
advantage to internal commerce, A canal company 
is incorported to unite lake Erie with the river Hud- 
son. Thi§ willopen the whole trade of the lakes with 
the Atlantic coast. President Jefferson, in his message 
to Congress, at the opening of the session in Decem- 
ber, 1806, proposes to apply the surplus revenue which 
will accrue in a few years, to the improvement of 
roads, rivers, and canals; and to have the federat 
constitution amended, so as to grant this power to 
Cohgress, which he apprehends would cement the 
union by new and indissoluble ties. 

_ The public buildings lately erected are magnificent , 
_ Particularly the state house in Boston; the city hall 
and government house in New York; the banks of the 
United States, Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia, the Uni- 
versity, the Academy of Fine Arts, the theatre and cir- 
cus, the Masonic Lodge, Dr. Staughton’s church, the 
City Hospital, and the Library Hall, in Philadelphia ; 
the Capitol and the President’s house in the city of 
Washington, The steam engine houses in Philadel- 
‘phia, for supplying the city with water from Schuylkill, 
deserves notice. One of them, in the centre of the 
city, is ahandsome marble edifice. The water is dis- 
tributed by wooden pipes laid under the streets ; and 
affords a plentiful supply to the inhabitants, and is par- 
ticularly useful in case of fire—Many very elegant 
and convenient private buildings have been lately erect- 
ed,—The country in general gives evidence of increas~ 
ing prosperity and wealth, 
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The population of the United States has more than 


doubled since the peace in 1783. Some of the capital 


cities have tripled their inhabitants, New cities, towns 
and villages have been erected ; and many parts that 
were then a wilderness, are now cultivated fields, and 
filled with industrious inhabitants. 

The value of land, and the produce cf the country, 
are rising in value, In 1740, flour was sold in Phila- 
delphia, for one dollar the hundred weight ; in 1776, 
at two dollars ; in 1806, at four dollars and a half.— 
The price of labour has increased in the same propor. 
tion. The value of lands on the western waters, and 


the produce of that country, has been greatly enhanced — 


by the United States having the free navigation of the 
Mississippi, 

The United States have but few charms for the dissi: 
pated and voluptuous European. But the industrious, 
sober, and active part of mankind, have many oppor- 
tunities of acquiring comfort and prosperity. 

The people of the United States are in general, a 
sober and orderly people, well acquainted with their 
rights, yet submissive to law and government. Their 
republican constitutions lead them to political specula- 
tions, and gives energy to their mind. The blessings 
they enjoy under a benevolent system of government 
urges them to be zealous in its preservation and de« 
fence, And, indeed, in every point of view, the con- 
stitution and government of the United States deserves 
the affection and support of every member of the comt- 
monwealth; and to be carefully guarded from the de- 
structive influence either of tyranny or anarchy, 


y 
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A COLLECTION OF PUBLIC PAPERS. 


The first Purition of Coneruss to the Kine, in 1774 


‘ 


Most gracious Sovereign, 


We, your Majesty’s faithful subjects of the colonies 
of Ne ampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, 
and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New Yerk, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the counties of New Cas- 
tle, Kent, and Sussex on Delaware, Maryland, Virgi- 


“nia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, in behalf of 


ourselves, and the inhabitants of these colonies, who 
have deputed usto represent them in general Congress, 


“by this ‘our humble petition, beg leave to lay our 


grievances before the throne. 
A standing army has been kept in these colonies ever 


since the conclusion of the late war, without the con- 
“sent of our assemblies ; and this army, with a conside- 


rable naval armament, has been employed to enforce 
the collection of taxes. 

The authority of the commander in chief, and un- 
der him, of the brigadiers-general, has, in time of 
peace, been rendered supreme in all the civil govern- 
ments in America. 

The commander in chief of all your majesty’s forces 
in North America has, in time of peace, been appoint- 
ed governor of a colony. 
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The. charges of usual offices have been greatly ins 
creased, and new, expensive, and oppressive offices 
have been multiplied, 9 

The judges of admiralty and vice-admiralty courts” 
are empowered to receive their salaries and fees i if 
the effects condemned by themselves. 

The officers of the customs are empowered to bre 
open and enter houses without the authority of any 

civil magistrate, founded on legal information. 

The judges of courts of common law have been 
made entirely dependent on one part of the legisla- 
ture for their salaries, as well as for the duration of 
their commissions. 

Counsellors holding commissions during pleasure, CX. 
ercise legislative authority. a 

Humble and reasonable petitions from the represen. 
fatives of the people have been fruitless. B. 

The agents of the people have been discountenanc- 
ed, and governors have been instructed to prevent the © 
payment t of their salaries. 

Assemblies have been repeatedly and injuriously dis. 
solved. 


Commerce has been burdened with ay ‘useless 
and oppressive restrictions, os 
By several acts of parliament, made in the fourth,” % 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth years of your majesty’s : 


reign, duties are imposed onus, for the purpose of 
raising a revenue ; and the powers of admiralty and 
vice-admiralty courts are extended beyond their an- 
cient limits ; whereby our property is taken from us 
without our consent, the trial by jury in many civil — 
cases is abolished, enormous forfeitures are incurred — 
for slight afences, vexatious informers are exempted 
from paying damages, to which they are justly Jiable, * 
and oppressive security is required from owners, be- 
fore they are allowed to defend their right. 

Both houses of parliament have resolved, that colo- 
nists may be tried in England for offences alleged to 
lave been committed in America, by virtue of a sta- 
tute passed in the thirty- -fifth year of Henry the eighth; 
and, in consequence thereof, attempts have been made 
ta enforce that statute. 


a 
s 4 
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__ A statute was passed in the twelfth year of your ma- 
_jesty’s reign, directing, that persons gerrecd with com- 
_mitting any offence therein described, in any place our 
of the realm, may be indicted and tried for the same, 
- aWdiipiire ce coutty within the realm, where inhabi- 
tants of these colonies may, in sundry cases by that 
: capital, be deprived of a trial by their 
vicinage. 5 
last session of Parliament, an act was passed 
sing up the Harbour of Boston ; another em- 
4i@ governor of Massachusetts Bay to send 
dfor murder in that province to another 
eat Britain for trial, whereby 
ejlegal punishment; a third for 
rte constitution of government in 
ce; a urth for extending the limits 
lishing the Engi nd restoring the 
» whereby great numbers of British free- 
( o the: latter, and establishing an 
oman Catholic religion, 
t border on the west- 
e free, Protestant, 
r the better provid- 
dd soldiers in his ma+ 
eB; 


America. 
en who glories in the name of Briton, 
al of these acts must, we presume, jus- 
¥ the loyal subjects, who fly to the foot of the 

hrone, and implore his protection for clemency against 
it @them. : 

Ge » From this destructive system of colony-administra- 
Ais m, adepted since the conclusion of the last war, 
* flowed those distresses, dangers, fears, and jea- 

- lousies, that overwhelm your majesty’s dutiful colo- 

lists with affliction : and we defy our most subtle and 

" inveterate enemies to trace the unhappy differences 
between Great Britain and these colonies, from an 

» earlier period, or from other causes than we have as- 

_ signed. Had they proceeded on our part, from a rest- 

_ tess levity of temper, unjust impulses of ambition, or 

| © artful suggestions of seditious persons, we should merit 

} © the opprobrious terms — bestowed upon us by 


5 fas 


iy 


. ae. 
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those we revere. But so far from promoting innova 
tions, we have only opposed them, and can be charg 
ed with no offenth, unless it be one.to receive injuries, 
and be sensible of them. 

Had our Creator been pleased to give us an existence 
ina land of slavery, the sense of our condition mig 
have been mitigated by ignorance and habit.» 
thanks to his adorable goodnessg we are born t 
of freedom, and ever enjoyed ou “rights und 
auspices of your royal ancestors, whose fami 
seated on the British throne, to reseu 
pious and gallant nation from» the poper. 
ism of a superstitious, and inexorable 
majesty, we are confident; just ’ 
tle to the crown is thus founde 
ple to liberty : and therefo 
royal wisdom m ve thes 
your sunjects @p pois ager 
ceived from Dis ne Provi 
the performance 0 
illustrious horse 
it now possesses. 


men, while our n 
berty, and cle he mis D 
us and our posterity, excite emotions ino 
which though we cannot describe, awe. should | 
#2 conceal, Feeling as men, and thinking as subje 
in the manner we do, silence would be disloyalty. 
giving this faithful information, we do all in our. 
er to premote the great object of your royal cares, t 
tranquillity of your government, and the welfare. 
your people. 
Duty to your majesty, and regard for the preserva’ 
tion of ourselves, and our posterity, the primary ob- © 
ligations of nature and society, command us to entreat 
your attention, and as your royal majesty enjoys the 
signa! distinction of reigning over freemen, we appre- 4 
tend the language of freemen cannot be displeasing. 
Your royal indignation, we hope, will rather fall on 
those designing and dangerous men, who daringly in- ig 


' 
ty 
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terposing themselyes between your royal person and 
. your faithful subjects, and for several years past inces- 
santly employed to dissolve the bonds of society, by 
abusing your majesty’s authority, misrepresenting your 
American subjects, aud prosecuting the most despe- 
rgte and irritating projects of oppression, have at 
ss net compelled us, by the foree of accumulated in- 
es, too severe to be any longer tolerable, to dis- 

ur majesty’s repose by our complaints, 
se sentiments are extorted froin hearts, that 


jai. much more willingly would bleed in your majesty’s ser- 
Ye vice. Yet so greatly have we been misrepresented, 


> 


that a necessity has been alleged of taking our pro- 
‘perty from us without our consent, *‘ to defray civil 
_ government, and the defence, protection, and securi- 
"ty of the colonies.” But we beg leave to assure your 
apf majesty, that such provision has been, and will be made 

ae ot efraying the two first articles, as has been and 
é i be judged, by the legislatures of the several colo- 
es, just and suitable to their respective circumstan- 
s: and forthe defence, protection, and security of 
Ss the colonies, their militia, if properly regulated, as 
they earnestly desire may iminediately be done, would 

? ‘be'fully efficient, at least in times of peace ; and in 

© “case off war, your faithful colonists will be ready and 

+ willing, asthey have ever been, when constitutionally 


' required, to demonstrate their loyalty to your majesty, 
» by exercising their most strenuous efforts in granting 
fh supplies and raising forces. Yielding to no British 
subjects in affectionate attachment to your majesty’s 
person, family, and government ; we tuo dearly prize 
; the privilege of expressing that attachment by those 
proofs, that are honourable to the prince who receives 
them, and to the people who give them, ever to re- 
» __ sign it to any body of men upon éarth, 
hy ‘Had we been permitted to enjoy in quiet, the inhe- 
$ 


_ fitance left us by our fore-fathers, we should, at this 
* time, have been peaceably, cheerfully, and usefully 
employed in recommending ourselves by every testi- 
mony of devotion, to your majesty, and of veneration 
to the state from which we derive our origin. But 
though now exposed to unexpected and unnatural 
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scenes of distress by a contention with that nation, in 
whose parental guidance on all important affairs we 
have hitherto, with filial reverence, constantly trusted, 
and therefore can derive no instruction in our present 
unhappy and perplexing circumstances from any form. 
er experience ; yet, we doubt not, the purity of our 
intention, and the integriry of our conduct, will justi- 4 
fy us at that grand tribunal, before which all mankind 
must submit to judgment, Le. 
We ask but for peace, liberty and safety. We wish 
not a diminution of the prerogative, nor do we solicit 
the grant of any new right in ourfavour. Your roy. | 
al authority over us; and our connection with Great- Fe 
Britain, we shall always carefully and zealously en- 
deavour to support and maintain, ; 
Filled with sentiments of duty to your majesty, and 
of affection to our parent state, deeply impressed by 
our education, and strongly confirmed by our reason, 
and anxious to evince the sincerity of these dispositions, 
We present this petition enly to obtain redress of griev- 4 
ances, and relief from fears and jealousies occasioned 
by the system of statutes and regulations adopted since 
the close of the late war, for raising a revenue in 
America—extending the powers of courts of admiralty 
and vice-admiralty—trying persons in Great Britain ” 
for offences alleged to be committed in America—afe — 
fecting the province of Massachusetts Bay—and, alter- 
ing the government, and extending the limits of Que- 


between these colonies, so necessary to the happiness 

of both, and so ardently desired by the latter, and the 

usual intercourses will be immediately restored. In 
the magnanimity and justice of your majesty and par- 
liament, we confide for a redress of our other griev- 
ances, trusting, that when the causes of our apprehen- 

sions are removed, our future conduct will prove us 
not unworthy of the regard we have been accustomed, 

in our happier days to enjoy. For, appealing to that 

Being who searches thoroughly through the hearts of 
his creatures, we solemnly profess, that our councils 

have been influenced by no other motive, than a dread 
ef impending danger, 


bec ; by the abolition of which system, the harmony ; 


; 
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Permit us then, most gracious sovereign, in the name 
_ of all your faithful people in America, with the utmost 
humility, to implore you, for the honour of Almighty 
GOD, whose pure religion our enemies are undermin- 
_ ing; for your glory, which can be advanced only by 
rendering your subjects happy, and keeping them uni- 
 téd; for the interests of your family, dependiag on an 
adherence to the principles that enthroned it; for the 
safety and welfare of your kingdoms and dominions, 
threatened with almost wuavoidable dangers and dis- 
tresses—that your majesty, as the loving father of 
your whole peuple, connected by the some bonds of 
law, loyalty, faith, and blood, though dwelling in va- 
rious countries, will not suffer the transcendent rela- 
tion formed by these ties to be farther violated, in un- 
certain expectations of effects, that, if attained, never 
can compensate for the calamities through which they 
must be gained. 

We, therefore, most earnestly beseech your majes- 
ty, that your reyal authority and interposition may be 
used for our relief; and that a gracious answer may be 
given to this petition. 

That your majesty may enjvy every felicity through 
a long and glorious reign over loyal and happy subjects, 
and that your descendants may inherit your pros- 
perity and dominions till time shall be no more is, and 
always will be, our sincere and fervent prayer. 


‘ A DECLARATION 


By the Representatives. of the United Colonies of North 
“America, selting forth the causes and necessity of thei 
taking up ‘Arms, July 6, 1775. 


IF it were possible for men, who exercise their rea- 
son, to believe, that the Divine Author of our exist- 
ence intended a part of the human race to hold an abso- 

_ lute property in, and an unbounded power over others, 
marked out.by his infinite goodness and wisdom, as the 
¥ 
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objects of a legal domination, never rightfully resist- 


ible, however severe and oppressive, the inhabitants — 


of these Colonies might at least require from the Par- 
Hiament of Great Britain, some evidence that this 
dreadful authority over them has been granted to that 
body. Buta reverence for our Great Creator, princi- 
ples of humanity, and the dictates of tommon sense, 


: = 
must convince all those who reflect upon the subject, 


that government was instituted to promote the welfare 
of mankind, and ought to be administered for the at- 
tainment of that end, The legislature of Great Britain, 


however, stimulated by an inordinate passion for a_ 


power, not only unjustifiable, but which they know te 
be peculiarly reprobated by the very constitution of 
that kingdom ; and desperate of success, in any mode 
of contest, where regard should be had to truth, law, 
or right, have at length, deserting those, attempted to 
effect their’ crue! and impolitic purpose of enslaving 
these colonies by violence, and have thereby rendered 
it necessary for us to close with their last appeal from 
reason to arms.—Yet, however blinded that assembly 
may be by their intemperate rage for unlimited domi- 
nation, so to slight justice and the opinion of mankind, 
we esteem ourselves bound by obligations of respect to 
the rest of the world, to make known the justice of 
our cause. 

Our forefathers, inhabitants of the island of Great 
Britain, left their native land, to seek on these shores 
a residence for civil and religious freedom. At the 
expense of their blood, at the.hazard of their fortunes, 
without the least charge to the country from which 


re 


they removed, by unceasing labour, and an unconquer- — 


able spirit, they effected settlements in the distant and 
inhospitable wilds of America, then filled with numer- 
ous and warlike nations of barbarians.—Societies or 
governments, vested with perfect legislatures were 
formed under charters from the crown, and an harmo- 
nious intercourse was established between the colonies 
and the kingdom from which they derived their origin. 
The mutual benefits of this union became in a short 
time so extraordinary as to excite astonishment. It is 
aniversally confessed that the amazing increase of the 


- 
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wealth, strength, and navigation of the realm, arose 
‘from this source ; and the minister who so wisely and 


successfully directed the measures of Great Britain in 
the late war, publicly declared, that these colonies en- 
abled her to triumph over her enemies. Towards the 
conclusiun of the war, it pleased our sovereign to make 
a change in his councils. From that fatal moment, the 


affairs of the British empire began to fall into confu- 


sion ; and gradually sliding from the summit of gloridus 
prosperity, to which they had been advanced by the 
virtues and abilities of one man, are at length distracted 
by the convulsions, that now shake it to its deepest 
foundations, The new ministry finding the brave foes 
of Britain, though frequently defeated, yet still con- 
tending, took up the unfortunate idea of granting them 
a hasty peace, and of then subduing her faithful friends. 

These devoted Colonies were judged to be in such a 
state, as present victories without bloodshed, and all 
the easy emoluments of statuteable plunder.—The un- 
interrupted tendr of their peaceful and respectful be- 
haviour fromthe beginning of colonization, their du- 
tiful, zealous, and useful services during the war: 
though so recently and amply acknowledged, in the 
most honourable manner, by his majesty, by the late 
king, and by parliament, could not save them from the 
meditated innovations. Parliament was influenced to 
adopt the pernicious project ; and, assuming a new 
power over them, have, in the course of eleven years, 
given such decisive specimens of the spirit and conse- 
queices attending this power, as to leave no doubt con- 
cerning the effect of acquiescence under it, They 
have undertaken to give and grant our money without 
our consent, though we have ever exercised an exclu 
sive right to dispose of our own property ; statutes have 
been passed, for extending the jurisdiction of courts of 


admiralty and vice-admiralty beyond their ancient lim- 


its ; for depriving us of the accustomed and inestima- 
ble trial by jury, in cases affecting both life and pro- 
perty ; for suspending the legislature of one of the 
Colonies ; for interdicting all commerce with the capi- 


tal of another ; and for altering fundamentally, the 


form of government established by charter, and secu- 
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red by acts of its own legislature, solemnly confirmed: 
by the crown ; for exempting the “‘ murderers” of Co. 
lonists from legal trial, and, in effect, from punish- 

ment; for erecting, ina neighbouring province, acqui- 
red by the joint arms of Great Britain and America, 

a despotism dangerous to our very existence ; and for 

quartering soldiers upon the Colonists, in the time of 

profound peace. It has also been resolved in parha- 

afent, that Colonists, charged with committing certain 

offences, shall be transported to England for trial. 

But why should we enumerate our injuries in detail? 
By one statute it is declared, that parliament can, *\ Ohm 
right, make laws to bind us in all ca:es whatsoever.?— 
What is to defend us against so enormous, so unlimit- 
ed a power? Nota single man of those who assume it; 
is chosen by us ; or is subject to our controul or influ. 
ence: but on the contrary, they are all of them ex. 
empt from the operations of such laws: and an Ameri- 
can revenue, if not diverted from the ostensible pur- 
poses for which it israised, would actually lighten their 
own burdens in proportion as they increase ours. We 
saw the misery to which such despotism would reduce 
us. We, for ten years, incessantly and ineffectually be- 
sieged the throne as supplicants ; we reasoned, we re- 
monstrated with parliament in the most mild and decent 
language, 

Administration, sensible that we should regard these 
oppressive measures as freemen ought to do, sent over 
fieets and armies to enforce them. The indignation 
of the Americans was roused, it is true ; but it was 
the indignation of a virtuous, loyal and affectionate 
people. A Congress of delegates from the United. 
Colonies was assembled at Philadelphia on the fifth day 
of Jast September. We resolved again to offer an 
humble and dutiful petition to the king ; and also ad- 
dressed our fellow subjects of Great Britain. We 
have pursued every temperate, every respectful meas- 
ure ; we have even proceeded to break off our com- 
mercial intercourse with our fellow subjects, as the 
last peaceable admonition, that our attachment to no 
nation upon earth, should supplant our attachment to 
liberty. This, we flattered ourselyes, was the ultimate 
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step of the controversy: But subsequent events have 
shewn, how vain was this hope of finding moderation 
in our enemies, 

Several threatening expressions against the Colonies, 
were inserted in his majesty’s speech : our petition, 
though we were told it was a decent one, and that his 
majesty had been pleased to receive it graciously, and 
to promise laying it before his parliament, was hud- 
dled into both houses among a bundle of American pa- 
pers, and tiere neglected. The lords and commons, 
in their address, in the month of February, said that 
a rebellion at that time actually existed in the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts-Bay ; and that those concerned 
in it, had been countenanced and encouraged by unlaw- 
ful combinations and. engagements entered into by his 
majesty’s suijects in several of the other Colonies ; and 
therefore they besought his majesty, that he would 
take the most effectual measures to enforce due obedi- 
ence to the laws,and authority of the supreme legisla- 
ture. ’-—-Soon, after, the commercial intercourse of 
whole colonies with foreign countries, and with one 
another, was cut off by an act of parliament ; by ano- 
ther, several of them were entirely prohibited from 
the! fisheries in the seas near their coasts, on which 
they always depended for their subsistence ; and large 
reinforcements of ships and troops were immediately 

_ Sent over to general Gage, 

Fruitless were all the entreaties, arguments and 
eloquence of an illustrious band of the most distin- 
guished peers and commoners, who nobly and strenu- 
ously asserted the justice of our cause, to stay, or even 
to mitigate, the heedless fury with which these accu- 
mulated and unexampled outrages were hurried on.— 
Equally fruitless was the interference of the city of 
London, of Bristol, and many other respectable towns, 
in our favour. Parliament adopted an insidious man- 
cuvre, calculated to divide us, to establish a perpetu- 
al auction of taxations, where colony should bid against 
colony, all of them uninformed what ransem would 
redeem their lives; and thus to extort from us, at the 
point of the bayonet, the unknown sums that would be 

snfficient to gratify, if possible to gratify, ministerial 
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rapacity, with the miserable indulgeace left us of rais» 
ing, in our own mode, the prescribed tribute. What 
terms more rigid and humiliating could have been dic. 
tated by remorseless victors to conquered enemies ? In 
our circumstances, to accept them, would be to de- 
serve them, 
Soon after the intelligence of these proceedings ar- 
rived on the continent, general Gage, who in the 
course of the last year had taken possession of the town 
of Boston, in the province of Massachusetts Bay, and 
still occupied it as a garrison, on the 19th day of April, 
sent out from that place a large detachment of his ar- 
my, who made an unprovoked assault on the inhabi- 
tants of the said province, at the town of Lexington, 
as appears by the affidavits of a great number of per- 
sons, some of whom were officers and soldiers of said 
detachment, murdered eight of the imhabitants, and 
wounded many others. From thence the troops pro-' 
ceeded, in warlike array, to the town of Concord, 
where they set upon another party of the inhabitants, 
of the same province, killing several, and wounding 
more, until compelled to retreat by the ccuntry people, 
suddenly assembled to repel this cruel aggression. — 
Hostilities, thus commenced by the British troops, have 
been since prosecuted by them without regard to faith 
or reputation, The inhabitants of Boston being con- 
fined within-that town, by the general their governor, 
and having, in order to procure their dismission, en- 
tered into a treaty with him, it was stipulated, that 
the said inhabitants having deposited their arms with 
their own magistrates, should have liberty to depart, 
taking with them their other effects. They accord- 
ingly delivered up their arms, but, in open violation 
of honour, in defiance of the obligation of treaties, 
which even savage nations esteem sacred, the govern- 
or ordered the arms deposited as aforesaid, that they 
might be preserved for their owners, to be seized by 
a body of soldiers ; detained the greatest part of the 
inhabitants ; and compelled the few who were per- 
mitted to retire, to leave their most valuable effects 
behind, ; > 
By this perfidy, wives were separated from their 
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husbands, children from their parents, the aged and 
the sick from their relations and friends who wished to 
attend.and comfort them ; and those who have been 
used to live in plenty, and even elegance, are reduced 
to deplorable distress. 

‘The general, further emulating his ministerial mas- 
ters, by a proclamation bearing date on the 12th da 
of June, after venting the grossest falsehoods and ca- 
lumnies against the good people of these Colonies, pro- 
ceeds *‘ to declare them all, either by name or descrip- 
“ tion, to be rebels and traitors; to supersede thé 
™ course of the common law, and instead thereof to 
“ publish and order the use and exercise of the law 
“ martial.” His troops have butchered our country- 
men, have wantonly burnt Charleston, besides a con- 
siderable number of houses in ocher places ; our ships 
and vessels are seized ; the necessary supplies of pro- 

" yisions are intercepted, and he isexerting his utmost 
powerto spread destruction and devastation around him. 
We have received certain intelligence, that general 
Carleton, the governor of Canada, is instigating the 
people of that province, and the Indians to fall upon 
us t; and we have but too much reason to apprehend, 
that schemes have been formed to excite domestic ene- 
mies against us. In brief, a part of these Colonies 
now feel, and al] of them are sure of feeling, as far as 
‘the vengeance of administration can inflict them, the 
complicated calamities of fire, sword, and famine. We 
are reduced tn the alternative of choosing an uncondi- 
tional submission to the tyranny of irritated ministers, 
or resistance by force.—The latter is our choice.—We 
have counted the cost of this contest, and find nothing 
so dreadful as voluntary slavery —- Honour, justice, 
and humanity, forbid us tamely to surrender that free- 
dom which we received from our gallant ancestors, 
and which our innocent posterity have a right tore.” 
ceive from us. We cannot endure the infamy and guilt 
of resigning succeeding generations to that wretched- 
ness which inevitably awaits them, if we basely entail 
hereditary bondage upon them. 
Our case is just, Our unionis perfect. Our inter- 
-mal resources are great, and, if necessary, foreign as 
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sistance is undoubtedly attainable-——We gratefully ac. 

knowledge, as signal instances of divine favour towards 
us, that his providence would not permit us to be called 
into this severe controversy, until we were grown up 
to our present strength, have been previously exercised 

in warlike operations, and possessed of the means of 

defending ourselves. With hearts fortified with these 

animated reflections, we most solemnly; before God 

and the world, pecLarRE, that, exerting the utmost 

energy of those powers which our beneficent Creator 

has graciously bestowed upon us, the arms we have 

been compelled by our enemies to assume, we will, 

in defiance cof every hazard, with unabating firmness 
and perseverance, employ for the preservation of our 

Hberties ; being, with one mind, resolved to die free 

men rather than live slaves. 

Lest this declaration should disquiet the minds of our 
friends and fellow subjects in any part of the empire, 
we assure them, that we mean not to dissolve that 
union which has so long and so happily subsisted be. 
tween us, and which we sincerely wish to see restored, 
Necessity has not yet driven us into that desperate 
measure, or induced us to excite any other nation to 
war against them. We have not raised armies with 
the ambitious design of separating from Great Britain, 
and establishing independent states. We fight not for 
glory or for conquest. We exhibit to mankind the-re- 

» markable spectable of a people attacked by unprovok- 
ed enemies, without an imputation or even suspicion 
of offence They boast of their privileges and civili- 
zation, and yet proffer no milder conditions than ser- 
vitude or death, cee cs 

In our own native land, in defence of the freedom 
that is our birth-right, and which we ever enjoyed till. 
the late violation of it —for the protection of our pro- 

“perty, acquired solely by the honest industry of our 
forefathers and ourselves, against violence actually of- 
fered, we have taken up arms. We shall lay them 
down when hostilities shall cease onthe part of the ag- 
gressor, and all danger of their being renewed shall 
be removed, ‘and not before, 

With humble confidence in the mercies of the su- 
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preme and impartial Judge and Ruler of the universe, 
we most devoutly implore his divine goodness to pro- 
tect.us happily through this great conflict, to dispose 
our adversaries to reconciliation on reasonable terms, 
and thereby to relieve the empire from the calamities 
of civi] war. 


1 


Joun Hancock, President. 


« 


ot 


RESOLUTIONS OF CONGRESS - 


On Lord North’s Conciliatory Motion. ~ 
Tg several assemblies of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia, having referred to the Congress a 
resolution of the Commons of Great Britain, which re- 
solution is in these words: viz. 
‘ “© Lune, 20° die Feb, 1775. 
“ The House ‘in a Committee on American Papers, 
motion made, and question proposed, 


¢ That it is the opinion of the Committee, that when 
the General. Council and Assembly, or General Court 
of any of his majesty’s provinces or colonies in Ameri- 
ca, shali propose to make provision according to the 
condition, circumstances or situation’ of that province 
or colony, for contributing their proportion to the 
common defence, (such proportion to be raised under 
the authority of the General Court, or General Assem- 
bly of such province or colony, ‘and disposable by par- 
liament) ‘and shall engage to make provision also, for 
the support of the civil goverment, and the adminis- 
tration of justice in such province or colony, it will be 
proper, if such proposal shall be approved by his ma- 
jesty, and the two Honses of Parliament, and for so 
long as such provisions shall be made accordingly, to 
forbear, in respect of such province or colony, to lay 
any duty, tax, or assessment, except only such duties 
as it may be expedient to continue to levy or impose, 
for the regulation of commerce ; the net produce of 

: eek z 
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the duties last mentioned, to be carried to the account 
of such province or colony respectively.” : 

The Congress took the said resolution into considera: 
tion, and are thereupon of opinion : 4 

That the Colonies of America are entitled to the sole 
and exclusive privilege of giving and granting their 
own money ; that this involves a right of deliberating — 
whether they will make any gift, for what purposes it 
shall be made, and what shall be its amount: and that 
itis a high breach of this privilege, for any body of © 
men, extraneous to their constitution, to prescribe the — 
purposes for which money shall be levied on them, to 
take to themselves the authority of judging their con- 
ditions, circumstances, and situations, and of deter- 
mining the amount of the contribution to be levied, 

That as the colonies possess a right of appropriat- 
ing their gifts, so they are entitled at all times to in- 
quire into their application, to see that they be not | 
wasted among the venal and corrupt, for the purpose 
of undermining the civil rights of the givers, nor yet 
be diverted to the support of standing armies, incon- 
sistent with their freedom, and subversive of their 
quiet. To propose, therefore, as this resolution does, 
that the amounts given by the colonies shall be subject 
to the disposal of parliament alone, is to propose that 
they shall relinquish this right of inquiry, and put it 
in the power of others to render their gifts ruinous, 
in proportion as they are liberal, 

That this privilege of giving or withholding ovr 
monies, is. an important barrier against the undue ex- 
ertion of prerogative, which, if left altogether with- _ 
out controul, may be exercised to our great oppres-. 
sion ; and all history shews how efficacious is its inter. 
cession for redress of grievances and re-establishment 
of rights, and how improvident it would be to part 
with so powerful a mediator. 

We are of opinion, that the proposition contained 
in this resolution is unreasonable and insidious: unrea- 
sonable, because, if we declare we accede to it, we 
declare without reseryation, we will purchase the fa- 
your of Parliament, not knowing at the same time at 
what price they will please to estimate their favour : 
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It is insidious, because, individual colonies having bid 

and bidden again, till they find the avidity of the sel- 
ler too great for all their powers to satisfy ; are then 

to return into opposition, divided from their sister co- 

Jolies, whom the minister will have previously de- 
tached by a grant of easier terms, or by an artful pro- 
- Crastination of a definitive answer. 

That the suspension of the exercise of their pre- 
tended power of taxation being expressly made com- 
mensurate with the continuance of our gifts, these 
must be perpetual to make that so. Whereas no expe- 
Tience has shewn that a gift of perpetual revenue, se- 
cures a perpetual return of duty or of kind disposition, 
Onathe contrary, the Parliament itself, wisely atten- 
tive to this observation, are in the established prac- 
tice of granting their supplies from year to year only. 

Desirous and determined as we are to consider in 
the most dispassionate view every seeming advance to- 
Wards a reconciliation made by the British Parliament, 
let our brethren of Britain reflect what would have 
been the sacrifice to men of free spirits, had even fair 
terms been proffered, as these insidious proposals were, 
With circumstances of insult and defiance. A proposi- 
tion to give our money, accompanied with large fleets 

and armies, seems addressed to our fears rather than 

to our freedom, With what patience would Britons 
have received articles of treaty from any power on 
earth, when borne on the point of the bayonet, by 
‘military plenipotentiaries-? 

We think the attempts unnecessary to raise upon us 
by force or by threats, our proportiona) tontribution 
to the common defence, when all know, and themselves 
acknowledge, we have fully, whenever called upon so 
to doin the,character of freemen, 

We are of opinion, it is not just that the colonies 
should be required to oblige themselves to other con- 
tributions, while Great Britain possesses a monopoly 
of theirtrade, This of itself lays them under heavy 
contribution, To demand, therefore, additional aids 
in the form of a tax, is to demand the double of their 
equal proportion. If we are to contribute equally with 
the other parts of the empire, let us equally with them 
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enjoy free commerce with the whole world. But 
whilst restrictions on our trade shut to us the resources — 
of wealth; it is just we should bear all other burdens 
equally with those to whom every resource is open ? 
We conceive that the British Parliament has no 
right to intermeddle with our provisions for the sups 
port of civil government, or the administration of 
justice. The provisions. we have made please our- 
selyes, and are agreeable to our own circumstances; 
they answer the substantial purposes of government, 
and cf justice ; and other purposes than these shonld 
not be answered. We do not mean that our people 
shall be burdened with oppressive taxes, to provide 
sinecures for the idle or the wicked, under colour of 
providing fora civil list. While parliament pursues 
their plan of government within their own jurisdiction, 
we also hope to pursue ours without molestation. 
We are of opinion, the proposition is altogether un-_ 
Satisfactory, because it imports only a suspension of 
the mode, not a renunciation of the pretended right to 
tax us ; because too, it does not propose to repeal the 
several acts of parliament, passed for the purposes of 
restraining the trade, and altering the form of govern- 
ment of one of the colonies ; extending the boundaries, 
and changing the government of Quebec; enlarging 
the jurisdiction of the courts of admiralty and vice-ad- 
miralty ; taking from us the rights of trial by a jury 
of the vicinage, in cases affecting both life and pro- 
perty ; transporting us into other countries, ro be tried 
fer criminal offences ; exempting, by mock trial, the 
murderer of colonists from punishmenr; and quarter- 
ing soldiers on us, in times of profound peace. Nor 
do they renounce the power of suspending our own 
legislatures, and of legislating for us themselves, in al} 
cases whatsoever. On the contrary, to shew that they 
mean no discontinuance of injury, they pass acts, at 
the very time holding out this proposition, for restrain- 
ing the commerce and fisheries of the province of 
New England, and for interdicting the trade of other 
colonies with all foreign nations, and with each other. 
This proves, unequivocally, they mean not to relin- 
quish the exercise of indiscrimate legislation over us. 
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Upon the whole, this proposition seems to be held 
up to the world, to deceiye it into a belief that there 
"was nothing in dispute between us but the mode of 
levying taxes ; and that the parliament, having now 
been so good as to give up this, the colonies are unrea- 
sonable if not perfectly satisfied ; whereas, in truth, 
_our adversaries still claim a right of demanding ad Jib- 
itum, and of taxing us themselves to the full amount 
of their demand, if we do not comply with it. This 
leaves us ‘without any thing we can call property. 
But what is of more importance, and what in this pro- 
posal they keep out of sight, as if no such point was 
now in contest between us, they claim a right to alter 
our charters and established laws, and leave us without 
any security for our-lives and liberties. The proposi- 
tion seems also to have been calculated, more particu- 
larly, to 1Jl into fatal security our well affected fellow 
subjects, on the other side of the water, till time should 
be given for the operation of those arms, which a 
British minister pronounced would instantaneously re- 
duce the “cowardly”? sons of America to unreserved 
submission, But when the world reflects, how inade~ 
quate to justice are those vaunted terms ; when it at- 
tends to the rapid and bold succession of injuries, which 
during a course of eleven yearshave been aimed at these 
colonies ; when it reviews the pacific and respectful 
expostuiations, which, during the whole time, were 
the sole arms we opposed to them ; when it observes, 
that our complaints were either not heard at all, or 
were answered with new and accumulated injury ; 
when it recollects, that the minister himself, on an 
early occasion, declared, ‘that he would never treat 
“ with America, till he had brought her to his feet,” 
and that an avowed partisan of the ministry has, more 
Jately, denotnced against us the dreadful sentence, 
“ delendo est Carthago,” that this was done in presence 
of a British senate, and being unreproved by them, 
must be taken to be their own sentiment ; (especially 
as this purpose has already, in part, been carried into 
execution, by their treatment of Boston, and burning 
of Charleston ;) when it considers the great armaments 
with which they haye invaded us, and the circumstan- 
: a 
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ces of cruelty with which these have commenced ang 
prosecuted hostilities ; when these things, we say, are 
laid together, and attentively considered, can the world 
be deceived into an opinion that we are unreasonable, 
or-can it hesitate to believe, with us, that nothing bat 
our own exertions may <defeat thé ministerial sentence 
of death or abject submission. 

By order of Congress, 


Joun Hancock, President. 
Philadelphia, July 31, 1775. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE,  - 


WEN, in the course of human events, it become 
necessaty for one people to dissolve the political bandh 
which have‘connected them with another, and to as« 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature, and of na- 
ture’s God, entitle them, a decent respect to the opinion 
of mankind, requires, that they should declare the 

causes which impel them toa separation, ; 

We hold these truths to be self-evident 3—that all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed, by 
their Creator, with certain unalienable rights ; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.—That to secure these tights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed; that whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its powers in such form 

as to them shai] seem most likelysto effect their safety 
and happiness.— Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
governments long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes; and accordingly al] experi- 
ence hath shewn, that mankind aré more disposed to 
suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they are ac 
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customed, But when a long train of abuses and usur- 
pations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces 
design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off such govern- 
ment, and to provide new guards for their future se- 
cutity, Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies ; and sich is now the necessity which con- 

_ strains them to alter their former systems of povern- 

ment. The history of the present king of Great Bri- 

tain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, 
all having in direct object the establishment of an ab- 
solnte tyranny over these states. ‘To prove this, let 
facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent tolaws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

: He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of im- 
mediate dnd pressing importance, unless suspended in 
their operation till his assent should be obtained ; and 
when so suspended, he has entirely neglected to at- 
tendtothem., « 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommo- 
dation of large districts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of representation in the le- 
gislature ; aright inestimable to them, and formidable 
to tyrants only. 

4 _ He has called together legislative bodies at places 

unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the deposit- 
ory of their public records, for the sole purpose of fa- 
tigning them into. a compliance with his measures. 

' He has dissclved representative houses repeatedly, 
for opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the 
rights of the peo;:te. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolu- 
tions, to cause others to be elected: whereby the le- 

: -gislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have re- 
turned to the people at large for their exercise ; the 
state remaining in the mean time, exposed to the dan- 
ger. of invasions from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of 

these states ; for that purpose obstructing the laws for 

naturalization of foreigners ; refusing to pass others to 

encourage their emigration hither ; and raising the con- 
ditions of new appropriations of lands, 
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He has obstructed the administration of justice, by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary — 
powers. x 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and pay- 
ment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat 
out their substance, 

He has kept among us, in times.of peace, standing 
armies, without the consent of our legislatures, 


He has affected to render the military independent vs 


of, and. superior to, the civil power. 

‘He has combined with others, to subject us to a juris 
diction foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledg. 
ed by our laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pre- 
tended legislation — 

Fof quartering large bodies of armed troops among 
us : 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punish- 
ment for any murders which they should commit on 
the inhabitants of these states: 

For cutting off our trade from all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of 
trial by jury : 

‘For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pre- 
tended offences : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a 
neighbouring province, establishing therein an arbi- 
trary government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as 
to render it at once an example and :it instrument for 
introducing the same absolute rule into these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most 
valuable laws, and altering fundamentally the form of 
our governments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with power to legislate for us in all 
tases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us 
out of his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 


Sia th 
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He is at this time, transporting large armies of for- 
eign mercenaries, to complete the works of death, de- 
solation, and tyranny, already begun with circumstan- 
ces of cruelty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the 
nyost barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of 
a civilized nation. 

»\ He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive 
on the high seas, to bear arms against their country, 
to become the executioners of their friends and breth- 
ren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrection amongst us, 
and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our 
frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, whose known 
rule of warfare, isan undistinguished destruction of 
ail ages, sexes, and conditions, 

ln every stage of these oppressions we have peti- 
tioned for redress, in the most humble terms: our re- 
peated petitions have been answered only by repeated 
injury, A Prince, whose character is thus marked by 


every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the 


ruler of a free people. 

_ Nor have we been wanting in attention to our Bri- 
tish’brethren. We have warned them from time to 
time, of attempts, by their legislature, to extend an 
Unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have remind- 
ed them of the circumstances of our emigration and 
‘settlement here. We have appealed to their native 
justice and magnanimity ; and we have conjured them, 
by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow those 
usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our con- 
hections and correspondence. They too, have been 
deaf to the yoice of justice and of consanguinity. We 
Must, therefore acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold the 
rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace, friends, 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress assembled, 
appealing to the supreme Judge of the world, for the 
Fectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by 
the authority of the good people of these Colonies, so- 
lemuly #untisH and pEcLaRE, that these United Co 
lonies are, and of right ought to be, FREE and INDE- 
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PENDENT STATES; and that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown ; and that alt 
political connection between them and the state of 
Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; 
and that, as Free and Independent Srates, they have 
full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alli- 
ances, establish commerce, and do all other acts and ~ 
things which Independent States may of right do And 
for the support of this declaration, with a firm reliance 
on Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour, 


Jous Hancock, 


(Signed by all the members present.) 
July 4, 1776. 


Extract from General Vashington’s Address to Congress, 


immediately after he was inaugurated into the office of 
President of the United States, dprid 30, 1789. 


‘* Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and of the House of 
Representatives.” 


‘* AMONG ‘the vicissitudes incident to life, no event 
could have filled me with greater anxieties, than that 
of which the notification was transmitted by your or- 
der, and received on the 14th day of the present months _ 
On the one hand, I was summoned by my country, 
whose voice I can never hear, but with veneration and 
love, from a retreat which I had chosen with the fond- 
est predilection, and in my flattering hopes, with an 
immutable decision, as the asylum of my declining 
years ; aretreat which was rendered every day more 
necessary, as well as more dear to me, by additions of 
habit to inclination, and of frequent interruptions in 
my health, to the gradua@! waste committed on it by 
time. On the other hand, the magnitude and difficulty 
of the trust to which the voice of my country called 
me, being sufficient te awaken in the wisest and most 
experienced of her citizens, a distrustful scrutiny into 
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his qualifications, could not but overwhelm with des- 
_ pondence, one, who inheriting inferior endowments 
from nature, and unpractised in the duties of civil ad- 
Ministration, ought to be peculiarly cons¢ious of his 
own deficiencies, In this conflict of emotions, all I 
dare aver, is, that it has been my faithful study to col- 
‘ect my duty, from a just appreciarion of every circum- 
stance by which it might be affected. All I dare hope, 
is, that if in executing this task, I have been too much 
swayed by a gratetul remembrance of former: instan- 
ces, or, by an affectionate sensibility 10 this transcendent 
proof of the confidence of my fellow citizens; and 
have thence too little consulted my incapacity, as well 
as disinclination, for the weiyhty and untried cases be- 
jore me ; my error will be palliated by the motives 
which misled me, and its consequences be judged by 
my country, with some share of the partiality in which 
they originated 

Such being the impressions under which I haye, in 
obedience to the’ public summons, repaired to the pre- 
sent station ; it would be peculiarly improper to omir, 
in this firsc official act, my fervent supplications to that 
Almighty Being, who rules over the universe—who 
presides in the councils of nations—and whose provi. 
dential aids can supply every human defect—that his 
benediction may consecrate to the liberties and happi- 
ness of the people of the United States, a government 
instituted by themselves for these essential purposes ; 
and may enable every instrument employed in its ad- 
Ministration, to execute with success, the functions al- 
lotted to his charge. In tendering this homage to the 
Great Author of every public and private good, I as- 
sure myself that it expresses your sentiments not less 
than my own’; nor those of my fellow citizens at large, 
less than either. No people can be bound to acknow- 
ledge and adore the invisible Hand, which conducts 
the affairs of men, more than the people of the United 
States. Every stay by which they have advanced to 
the character of an independent nation, seems to haye’ 
been distinguished by some token of providential agen- 
cy. And in the important revolution just accomplish 
ed in the system of their united government, the trans. 
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auil deliberation, and voluntary consent of so many. 
distinct communities, from which the event has result- 
ed, cannot be compared with the means by which 
most governments have been established, without some 
return of pious gratitude, along with an humbie an- 
ticipation of the future blessings which the past seem 
io presage. These reflections, arising out of the pre- 
sent crisis, haye forced themselves too strongly on my 
mind to be suppressed. 

To the preceding observations I have one to add, 
which will be most properly addressed to the House 
of Representatives, It concerns myself, and will there- 
fore be as brief as possible. 

When I was first honoured with a call into the ser- 
vice of my country, then on the eve of an arduous 
struggle for its liberties, the light in which I contem- 
plated my duty required, that | should renounce every 
pecuniary compensation. From this resolution I have 
in no instance departed, And being still under the 
impression which produced it, I must decline, as inap- 
plicable to myself, any share in the personal emolu- 
ments, which may be indispensably included in a per- 
manent provision for the executive department ; and 
must accordingly pray, that the pecuniary estimates 
for the station in which lam placed, may, during my 
continuance in it, be limited to such actual expendi- 
tures as the public good may be thought to require, 


An Extract from President Washington’s Address to 
the People of th: United States, announcing his design 
of retiring from public fe. Sept. li, 1796. 


Tue impressions with which I first undertook the 
arduous trust, were explained on the proper occasion. 
fn the discharge of this trust, 1 will only say, that f 
have, with good intentions, contributed towards the 

_ Organization and administration of the government, 
the best exertions of which a very fallible judgment 
was capable, Not unconscious, in the outset, of the 
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inferiority of my qualifications, experience in my own 


eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of others, has 
strengthened the motives to diffidence of myself ; and 
every day the increasing weight of years admonishes 
me mere and more, that the shade of retirement is as 


_ Recessary to me as it will be welcome. 


n looking forward to the moment which is intended 
to terminate the career of my public life, my feelings 
do not perniit me to suspend the deep acknowledge- 
ments of that debt of gratitude which I owe to my 
beloved country, for the many honours it has conferred 


“upon me ; still more for the steadfast confidence with 


which it has supported me 3 and for the opportunities I 
have thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable at- 
tachment, by services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. 

A solicitude for your welfare, which cannot end but - 
with my life, and the apprehension of danger, natura! 
to that .solicitude, urge me, on an occasion like the 
present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, and 
to recommend to your frequent view, somé senti- 
ments, which are the result of much reflection, of no 
inconsiderable observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your felicity as 2 
people, 3 

‘Interwoven as is the /ove of liberty with every liga- 
ment of your heart, no recommendation of mine is ne- 
cessary to fortify or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one 
people, is@lso now dear to you, It -is justly so; for 
itis a main pillar in the edifice of your real indepen- 
dence, the support of your tranquillity at home, your 
peace abroad ; of your safety ; of your prosperity ; of 
that very libert¥ which you so highly prize. But as 
it is easy to foresee, that frem different causes and 
from different quarters, much pains will be taken, 
many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth ; as this is the point of your 
political fortress against which the batteries of inter- 
nal and external enemies will be most constantly and 
actively (though often covertly and insidiously) direct- 
ed, it is of infinite moment that you should properly 
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estimate the immense value of your national union, to. 
your collective and individual happiness: that you 
should cherish a cordial, habitual, and an immoveable 
attachment to it ; accustoming yourselves to think and 
speak of it as of the palladium of your political safety 
and prosperity ; watching for its preservation with 
jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whatever may sug- 
Gest even a suspicion that it can in any event be aban- 
doned ; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawn- 
ing of every attempt to alienate any portion of our 
country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties 
which now link together the various parts 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy 
and interest. Citizens by birth or choice of a common 
country, that country has a right to concentrate your 
affections. The name of AMERICAN, which belongs to 
you in your national capacity, must ‘always exalt the 
just pride of patriotism, more than any appellation de- 
rived from any local discriminations. With slight 
shades of difference, you have the same religion, man- 
ners, habits, and political principles.) You have ina _ 
common cause fought and triumphed together ; the In- 
dependence and Liberty ycu possess are the work of 
joint counsels and joint efforts, of common dangers, 
sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they 
address themselves to your sensibility, are greatly oul- 
weighed by those which apply more immediately to 
your interest.—Here every portion of our country 
finds the most commanding motives for carefully guard- 
ing and preserving the union of the whole 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
South, protected by equal laws of a common govern-’ 
ment, finds in the productions of the latter, great ad- 
ditional resources of maritime and commercial enter- 
prise, and precious materials of manufacturing indus- 
try.—The Sowth, in the same intercourse, benefiting 
bythe agency of the North, sees its agriculture grow, 
and its commerce expand. 

The East, in a like intercourse with the West, al- 
ready finds, and in the progressive improvement of iu- 
terior communications, by tand and water, will:met¢ 
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and more find, a valuable vent for the commodities 
which it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The West derives from the Last, supplies requisite to - 
its growth and comfort—and what is perhaps of still 
greater consequence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyment of indispensible oué/ets for its own pro- 
ductions, to the weight, influence, and future mari- 
time strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, di- 
‘ rected by an indisssoluble community of interest as one 
nation, 
; The basis of our political systems, is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their constitutions of gov- 
ernment.-—But, the constitution which at any time ex- 
ists, till changed by an explicit and authentic act of 
the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all, 

All obstituctions to the execution of the laws, allcombi- 
nations and associations, under whatever plausible char- 
acter, with the real design to direct, controul, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberation and action of 
the constituted authorities, are destructive of this fun- 
damental principle, and of fatal tendency. They serve 
to organize faction, to give it an artificial and an ex- 
traordinary force—To put in the place of the delegated 
will of the nation, the will of a party, often a small 
but artful and enterprizing minority of the community ; 
and, according to the alternate triumphs of different 

_ parties, to make the public administration the mirror 
of the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of faction, 
rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans, digested by common councils, and modified by 
mutual interests. 

Howéver combinations or associations of the above 
description may now and then answer popular ends, 
they are likely, in the course of time and things, to be- 
come potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and 
unprincipled men, will be enabled to subvert the power 
of the people, and to usurp for themselves the reins of 
government ; destroying afterward the very engines 
which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Let me now warn you in the most solemn manner 


against the baneful effects of the spirit of party, gene- 
rally, 


a 
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The alternate dominion of one faction over another, 
sharpened by the spirit of revenge natural to party 
dissention, which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is itself a 
frightful despotism.— But this leads at length to a more 


formal and permanent despotism.—The disorders and \ 


miseries which result, gradually incline the minds of 
men to seek security and repose in the absolute power 
of an individual: and sooner or later, the chief of 
some prevailing faction, more able or more fortunate 
than his competitors, turns this disposition to the pur- 
poses of his own elevation, on the ruins of public lib. 
erty. a So 

It always serves to distract the public councils and 
enfeeble the public administration. It agitates the com- 
munity with ifl-founded jealousies and false alarms ; 
kindles the animosity of one part against another, fa- 
ments occasionally riot and insurrection, Tt@pens the 
door to foreign influence and corruption, which find a 
facilitated access to the government itself, through the 
channels of party passions. xi 

{t is important likewise, that the habits of thinking 
in a free country, should inspire caution in those en- 
trusted with the administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one department, to en- 
eroach upon another. |The spirit of encroachment 
tends to consolidate the powers of all the departments 
in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of gov- 
ernment, a real despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power, and proneness to abuse it, which pre- 
dominates in the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy us 
of the truth of this position. The necessity of recip- 
roca] checks in the exercise of political power ; by di- 
viding and distributing it into different depositories, and 
constituting each the guardian of the public weal against 
invasions by others, has been evinced by experiments 
ancient and modern ; some of them in our country and 
under our own eyes, To preserve them must be as 
Ncessary.as to institute them, If, in the opinion of the 
people, the distribution or modification of the consti- 
tational powers be in any particular wrong, let it be 
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corrected by an amendment in the way which the con- 
stitution desigmates.—But let there be no change by 
usprpation; for though this, in. one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to po- 
liticah. prosperity, re/igiun and morality are indispensi- 
ble Supports.—In vain would that man claim the tri- 
bute of patriotism, who should labour to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of 
the duties of men and citizens.—The mere politican, 
equally withthe pious man, ought to respect and cher- 
ish them.—A volume could not trace all their connec- 
tions with public and private felicity. Letit simply be 
asked, Where is the securityfor property, for reputg- 
tion, for life, if the sense’ of religious obligation de- 
sert the oaths which are instruments of investigation 
in the courts’ of justice? And let us with caution in- 
dulge the supposition, that morality can be maintained 
without religion. 

Whatever may be conceded to the influence of re- 
fined education on minds of peculiar structure ; reason 
apeeperionee both forbid us to expect that national 
porality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 
| Asavvery important-source of strength and security, 
cherish public ctedit. One method of preserving it, is 
tovuse it as sparingly as possible’; avoiding occasions of 
expense by cultivating peace, but remembering also 
that timely disbursements to prepare for danger, fre- 
quently\prevent much greater disbursements to repel 
it ;avoiding likewisé the accumulation of debt, not 


oly by shunning occasions of expense, but the vigo- 


_rous.exertions in time of peace to discharge the debt 


which unavoidable wars may have occasioned ; not un- 
generously throwing upon posterity the burthen which 
we ourselves ought to bear, 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations, 
culrivate peace and harmony with all. Religion and 
morality enjoin this conduct ; and can it be, that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it ? It will be worthy of 


a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great 
d ’ 2 ? S 


nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and tao 
? & 
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novel example of a people always guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence. 
Viv the execution of such a plan, nothing is more 
/ essential, than that permament inveterate antipathies 
against particular nations, and passionate attachments — 
for others, should be excluded ; and that in place of — 
_ them, just and amicable feelings towards all should be 
\ cultivated, 
ey . . = 4: . . . 
. / Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I 
_ feonjure you to believe me, fellow citizens) the jealou- 
/ sy of a free people ought to be constantly awake ; since 
| history and experience prove, that foreign influence 
| is one of the most baneful foes of republican govern. 
ment. But that jealousy, to be useful, must be impar- 
\ tial ; else it becomes the instrument of the very influ- 
\ence to be avoided, instead of a defence against it. 
The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to fo- 
reign nations, is, in extending our commercial rela- 
tions, to have with them as little political connection 
as possible. So far as we have already formed engage- 
ments, Jet them be fulfilled with perfect good faith.— 
Here let us stop. 
. Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us 
have none, or a very remote relation, Hence she 
must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes 
of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, 
therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of 
her politics, or the ordinary combinations and collisions 
of her friendship or enmities. i 
’ Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, are 
recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But 
even our commercial policy should’ hold an equal and 
impartial hand ; neither seeking nor granting exclu- 
sive favours or preferences, 
j There can be no greater error than to expect, or 
' calculate upon real favours from nation to nation.— 
|} *Tis an illusion which experience must cure, which & 
: rq just pride ought to discard. ; 
In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels 
- of an old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they 
will make the strong and lasting impression I could 
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wish. Butif I may even flatter myself, that they may 


be productive of some partial benefit, some occasional! 
good ; this hope will be a full recompense for the so- 
licitude fdr your welfare, by which they have beew 
dictated, 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my adminis- 


‘tration, T‘am unconscious of intentional error; I am 


nevertheless too sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that. I may have commitred many errors,— 
Whatever they may be, I fervently beseech the Al- 
mighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which they 
may tend, Ishallalso carry with me the hope, that my 
country will never cease to view them with indulgence; 
and that after forty*five years of my life dedicated to 
its service, with an Upright zeal, the faults of incom- 
petent abilities will be ¢onsigned to oblivion, as myself 
must soon be to the mansions of rest, 


Inauguration Speech of THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
March 4, 1801. 


Friends, and Fellow Citizens, 


CALLED upon to undertake the duties of the first 
executive office of our country, I avail myself of the 
presence of that portion of our fellow-citizens, which 
is here assembled, to express my grateful thanks, for 
the favour with which they have been pleased to look 
towards me ; to declaré a sincere consciousness, that 
the task is above my talents, and that I approach it 
with those anxious and awful presentiments, which 
the greatness of the charge, and the weakness of my 
powers, so justly inspire. Arising nation, spread over 
a wide and fruitful land—traversing all the seas with 
the rich ,productions of their industry—-engaged in 


commerce with nations who feel power and forget 
Tright—advancing rapidly to destinies beyond the reacli 


of mortal eye; When I contemplate these transcend- 
ent objects, and see the honour, the happiness, and 


3 
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the hopes of this beloved country, cummitted to the 
issue and the auspices of this day, I shrink from the 
contemplation, and humble myself before the magni. 
tude of the undertaking. Utterly, indeed, should I 
despair, did not the presence of many, whom I here 
see, remind me, that, inthe other high authorities, 
provided by our constitution, I shall find resources of 
wisdom, of virtue, and of zeal, on which tu rely un: 
der all difficulcies. ‘To you, then, gentlemen, who are 
charged with the sovereign functions of legislation, and 
to those associated with you, I look with encourage- 
ment for that guidance and support, which may enable 
us to steer, with safety, the vessel in which we are all 
embarked, amidst the conflicting elements of a trou- 
bled world 

During the contest of opinion, through which we 

have passed, the animation of discussion and of exer- 
tions, has sometimes worn an aspect which might im- 
pose on strangers, unused to think freely, and to speak 
and to write what they think ; but this being now de- 
cided by the voice of the nation, announced according 
to the rules of the constitution, allwill, of course, ar- 
range themselves under the will of the law, and unite 
in common efforts for the common good. All, too, 
will bear in mind this sacred principle—that ghough 
the will of the majority is, in all cases to prevail, that 
will, to be rightful, must be reasonable --that the mi- 
nority possess their equal rights, which equal laws 
must protect, and to violate would be oppression. Let 
us then, fellow-cirizens, unite with one heart, and one 
mind ; let us restore to social intercourse, that har- 
mony and affection, without which, liberty, and even 
life itself, are but dreary things. And let us reflect, 
that having banished from our land, that religious in- 
tolerance, under which mankind so long bled and suf- 
fered, we have yet gained little, if we countenance a 
political intolerance, as despotic, as wicked, and capa- 
ble of as bitter and bloody persecutions, 

During the throes and convulsions of the ancient 
world—during the agonizing spasms of infuriated man, 
seeking, through blood and slaughter, his long lost liber- 
ty, it was not wonderful that the agitation of the bil- 
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lows should reach even this distant and peaceful shore 
—that this should be more felt and feared by some, 
and less by others; and should divide opinions as to 
_ measures of safety : but every difference of opinion 
is nor a difference ‘of principle. We have called by 
different names brethren of the same principle. We 
_are al] Republicans; we are all Federalists. If there 
be any among us who would wish to dissolve this 
union, or to change its republican form, Jet them 
stand undisturbed, as’ monuments of the safety with 
which error of opinion may be tolerated, when reason 
is left free to combat it. I know, indeed, that some 
honest men fear a republican government cannot be 
_ strong-—that this government is not strong enough.— 
But would the honest patriot, in the full tide of sue- 
cessful experiment, abandon a government which has 
so far kept us free and firm, en the theoretic and vi- 
_ slonary fear, that this government, the world’s best 
_ hope, may, by possibility, want energy to preserve 
itself? I trust not. I believe this, on the contrary, 
the strongest government on earth—TI believe it the 
only one, where every man, at the call of the law, 
would fly to the standard of the law, and would meet 
invasions of the publie order as his own personal con- 
cern, Sometimesit is said, that man cannot be trusted 
with the goverfiment of himself. Can he then be 
trusted with the government of others ? Or have we 
found angels, in the form of kings, to govern him? Let 
history answer this question. 

Ler us, then, with courage and. confidence, pursue 
our federal and republican principles—cur attachment 
to union and representative government, Kindly sepa- 
rated by nature and a. wide ocean, from the extermi- 
ey, pea of one quarter of the glove—too high 
minded to endure the degradations of others—-possess- 
ing a chosen country, with room enough for our des- 
cendants, to the thousandth and thousandth generation 
—entertaifling a due sense of our equal right’to the use 
of our own faculties—to the acquisitions of our own 
industry—to honour and confidence from our fellow 
citizens ; resulting not from birth, but from our actions, 
and their sense of them—-enlightened by a benign re- 
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ligion, professed, indeed, and practised in various 
forms, yet allof them inculcating honesty, truth, tem- 


perance, gratitude, and the love of man—acknow- — 


ledging and adoring an over-ruling Providence, which, 
by its dispensations, proves that it delights in the hap- 


Piness of man here, and his greater happiness hereaf. — 


ter : with all these blessings, what is more necessar 
to make us a happy and a prosperous people ? Still one 
thing more, fellow citizens, a wise and frugal govern. 
menr, which shall restrain men from injuring one ano. 
ther, shall leave them otherwise free to rezulate their 
own pursuits of industry and improvement, and shall 
not take from the mouth of labour the bread it has 
earned. This is the sum of good government ; and 
this is necessary to close the circle of cur felicities. 
About to enter, fellow citizens, on the exercise of 
duties, which comprehend every thing dear and valu 
ble to you, it is proper you should understand what I 
deem the essential principles of government, and con- 
sequently those which ought to shape its administration, 
F will compress them within the narrowest compass 
they will bear, stating the genera! principle, but not 
allits limitations. Equal and exact justice to all men, 
of whatever state or persuasion, religions or political 
“peace, commerce, and honest friendship will all na- 
tions, entangling alliances with none—the support of 
the state government in all their rights, as the most 
competent administrations for eur domestic‘concerns, 
and the surest bulwarks against anti-repubtican tenden- 
cies—the preservation of the general government in 
its whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet-anchor of 
our peace at home, and safety abroad—a jealous care 
of the right of election by the people—a mild and safe 
corrective of abuses, which are lopped by the sword of 
revolution, where peaceable remedies are unprovided 
—absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the majori- 
ty, the viral principle of republics, from which there 
is no appeal but to force, the vital principle and imme- 
diate parent of despotism—a well disciplined militia, 
our best reliance in peace, and for the first moments 
of war, till regulars may relieve them—the supremacy 


of the civil over rhe military auttority-—-economy in 
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the public expense, that labour may be lightly burden- 
_ed—the honest payment of our debts, and sacred pre- 
servation of the public faith—encouragement of agri- 
culture, and of commerce, as its handmaid—the diffu- 
~ sion of information, and arraignment of all abuses at the 
bar of the public reason—freedom of religion ; free- 
dom of the press; and freedom of person, under the 
_ protection of the habeas corpus, and trial by juries im- 
partially selected. These principles form the bright 
constellation which has gone before us, and guided our 
steps through an age of revolution and of reformation, 
_ The wisdom of our sages, the blood of our heroes, 
have been devoted to their attainment ; they should be 
the creed of our political faith—the text of civic in- 
straction—the touchstone by which to try the services 
of those we trust; and should we wander from them, 
in moments of error or of alarm, let us hasten to re- 
trace our steps, and to regain the road which alone 
leads to peace, liberty, and safety. 

Ivepair, then, fellow-citizens, to the post you have 
assigned me, With experience enough in subordinate 
offices to have seen the difficulties of this, the greatest 
of all, I have learned to expect, that it will rarely fall 
to the lot of imperfect man to retire from this station, 
with the reputation and the favour which brings him 
into it. Withdut pretensions to the high confidence 

‘you reposed in our first and greatest revolutionary 
character,* whose pre-eminent services had entitled 
him to the first place in his country’s love, and destin- 
ed for him the fairest page in the volume of faithful 
history, I ask so much confidence only as may give 
firmness and effect to the legal administration ef your 
affairs I shall often go wrong, through defect of 
jadgment. When right, I shall often be though wrong 
by those whose positions will not command a view of 
the whole ground [ask your indulgence for my own 
érrors, which will never be intentional ; and your 
support against the errors of others, who may condemaz 
what they would not, if seen in all its parts. The ap- 
probation implied by your suffrage is a great consola- 
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tion to me for the past; and my future solicitude will _ 
be, to retain the good opinion of those who have be- — 
stowed it in advance, to conciliate that of others by — 
doing them all the good in my power, and to be instru. _ 
mental to the happiness and freedom of all. 

Relying, then on the patronage of your good will, k- 
advance with obedience to the work, ready to retire - 
from it whenever you become sensible how much better, 
choices it is in your power to make. And may that 
infinite Power, which rules the destinies of the uni+ 
verse, lead our councils to what is best, and give them 
a favourable issue for our peace and prosperity, 


CHAR. X. Of America and the Natives. Qg9 


| \ 
-* CHAP. X. 
_ Of America, and its original Inhabitants. 


__ WHEN Columbus undertook his voyages of dis 
covery, fas was noticed in the first chapter of this 
work, his intention was to sail to the East Indies by a 
western coarse. On his return to Europe, various 
conjectures were formed concerning the new found 
countries, and to what division of the earth they be- 
longed. Columbus maintained that they were part of 
the vast regions of India. His idea was founded on the 
best charts of that time; the opinion of travellers to 
the east, who had described India as almost without 
-beunds in that quarter ; and from the gold and other 
commodities he found in the islands he had discovered, 
His opinion was in that age universally adopted, But 
it was exceedingly erroneous ; and it was found that 
the new discoveries, so far from being part of India, 
were separated from it by the vast Pacific ocean, ten 
thousand miles wide. Ewen after the error was de- 
tected, the name of the West Indies was given to the 
islands, and that of Indians to the inhabitants of the 
whole continent. 

After repeated voyages, the true position of the, 
new world was discovered, and various regions of it 
explored. Mankind were astonished at its vast extent ; 
the grandeur of its natural appearance ; and the rude 
state of its native inhabitants.—These particulars still 
merit our attention. 

America is of an immense extent, it is larger than 
either Europe, Asia, or Africa; and not much inferior 
in dimensions to a third part of the habitable globe.—- 
it stretches from the northern polar circle, to a high 
sonthern latitude, above 1500 miles beyond the farthest 
extremity: of the old continent. Its length is nearly 
10,000 miles, and its greatest breadth 4000, I: con- 

_ sists of two large peninsulas, called North and Seuth 
America, divided by a narrow neckof land, called the 
Ysthmus of Darien. A country of such extent pase 
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ses through all the climates capable of becoming the ha- 
bitation of man, and fit for producing whatever is ne- 
cessary for his convenience or comfort. 

America is very magnificent in its natural appear- 
ance, The mountains are much superior in height to 
those in the other divisions of the globe. The stupen- 
dous ridge of the Andes extend nearly the whole length 
of South America. Their tops are literally hid among 
the clouds; the storms often roll, and the thunder 
bursts below their summits: which, though in the tor- 
rid zone, are continually covered with snow. Forty 
volcanoes are burning in these mountains; and the 
whole chain of the Andes is subject to the most terrible 
earthquakes. The Allegany mountains in North Ame- 
rica, extend from the northern lakes to Georgia, and 
are of various breadths, from sixty to one hundred 
miles,—Between the Mississippi and the Pacific ocean, 
are high ridges of mountains, one hundred and forty 
miles broad. : 

The rivers of America, are proportionably large, 
with which the streams in the ancient continent are not 
to be compared, either for length of course, or the 
vast body of water they rollsto the ocean. The Oro- 
nooco, Piata, Amazon, and St. Francis in South Ame- 
rica; the Mississippi, St. Lawrence, Missouri, and 
Bourbon in North America, flow in spacious channels 
of two or three thousand miles in length, and resemble 
arms.of the sea, rather than rivers of fresh water. 

The lakes of the new world are no less conspicuous 
for grandeur, than its mountains or rivers. There is 
nothing in the other parts of the globe, which equal 
the prodigious chain of lakes in North America. They 
may be properly termed inland seas of fresh water.— 
Lake Superior, the largest of them, is 1500 miles in 
circumference, contains a number of islands ; and up- 
wards of forty rivers empty themselves into it, 

America is extremely well situated for commerce, 
surrounded by the ocean, except the northern extrem- 
ity, ithas an easy communication with all parts of the 
world, The coasts are indented by spacious gulphs and 
faye, and its interior parts are rendered accessible by 
large fivers running in various directions, and by vaet 
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lakes communicating with each other. The whole con- 
tident is thereby laid open to inland navigation, more 
extensive, and commodious, than in any other quarter 
of the globe, 

America appeared as an immense forest. Most part 
of the country was almost in the same state as if it had 
been without inhabitants. Fertile plains were over- 
flowed, or converted into marshes ; and the ground. 
covered with weeds, shrubs, and woods, so as to be 
almost impenetrable. The colonists sent from Europe 
were astonished at their entrance into the new world. 
The climate was so different from that they had been 
used to, that they fella prey to new diseases, The 
soil was to be cleared froin wood, to be drained from 
marshes, and to undergo a course ‘of cultivation before 
it became a comfortable habitation for civilized man.— 
Nothing but the eager expectation of the Spaniards of 
finding gold; and of the settlers from Britain, of ae- 
quiring “wealth, and enjoying liberty of conscience, 
could have induced them to encounter the hardships 
they met with in the wilds of America, 


Having taken a brief view of the most distinguishing 
features of the new world, the state ot its original in- 
habitants next merits our attention. 

> In America, man appears under the rudest form in 
which we caniconceive him to subsist. The greater 
_ part of the inhabitants were strangers to industry and 
“ fabour, ignorant of the arts, and imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with the nature of property. The Mexicans and 
Peruvians, were the only two nations in this vast con- 
tinent, which had made any progress in the arts or in-- 
stitutions which belong to polished societies. is 

The intellectual faculties of the uncivilized Indians 
appeared to be very limited. Their thoughts and at- 
tention are confined within a small circle of~ objects, 
immediately conducive to their preservation or enjoy- 
ment. They follow eagerly the impulse of the appe- 
‘tite they feel; but are-entirely regardless of futurity. 
Except when ‘engaged i in war, or in hunting, a savage 
‘spends his time in the most listless inactivity. 

In America, none of the larger animals were tamed 
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by the inhabitants ; this is a remarkable distinction 
between them and the rudest inhabitants of the old 
world. The wild Arab, and the wandering Tartar, — 
have reduced various tribes of animals to subjection ; 
but the Indians had not established their dominion over 
any one species, so as to render them subservient to 
his pleasure, or to ease him of his toil. 
’ The Indians were entirely unacquainted with the 
‘Use of iron, and with few of the useful metals, Their 
devices to supply the want of these metals were very 
rude and awkward. A hatchet made of stone, sticks 
hardened in the fire, or bones sharpened to a pointor - 
an edge, or instruments made of copper, were the tools 
with which they used to form their canoes, or dig their 
fields, Hence arose insuperable bars in the way of ci- 
vilization, or advancing in the arts of polished life. 

The Indians do not appear to differ widely in their 
make, colour, or constitution, from each other. They 
are in general slight made, rather tall and straight, 
and there are seldom any among them deformed; their 
skin is of a reddish or copper colour; their eyes are 
large and black, their hair is straight, and of the same 
hue ; they have good teeth ; their cheek-bones rather 
raised, but more so in the women than the men; how- 
ever, good faces and agreeable persons are frequently 
among the former, although they are mere inclined to 
be fat than the other sex. 

The Indians paint their faces red and black, which 
they esteem as greatly ornamental. They also paint 
themselves when they go to war; but the method they 
make use of on this occasion differs from that wherein 
itis merely a decoration. 

The young Indians who are desirous of excelling 
their companions in finery, slit the outward rim of both 
their ears; around this they twist brass wire, till the 
weight draws the amputated rim into a bow of five or 
six inches diameter, and drags it almost down to the 
shoulder, It is also a common custom among them ta 
bore their noses, and wear in them pendants of differ- 
ent sorts, 

The Indians, in general, pay a greater attention to 
their dress, and to the ornaments with which they de- 
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corate their persons, than to the accommodation of their 
hots or tents. They construct the latter in the follow- 
ing simple and ‘expeditious manner. 

Being provided with poles of a proper length, they: 
fasten two of them across, near their ends, with bands 
made of bark. Having done this, they raise them up; 
and extend the bottom of each as wide as they propose 
‘to make the area of the tent ;.they then erect others 
of an equal height, and fix them so as to support the 
two principal ones, Over the whole they lay skins of. 
the elk or deer, sewed together, in quantity sufficient 
to cover the poles, and by lapping them over, form’ 
the door. A great number of skins are sometimes re- 
quired for this. € 

The Indians are extremely circumspect and delibe- 
vate im every word and action ; there is, nothing that 
hurries them into any intemperate warmth, but that 
inveteracy to their enemies, which is rooted in every 
Indian heart, and never can be eradicated. In all other 
instances they are cool, and remarkably cautious, tak- 
ing.care not to betray on any account whatever their 
emotions, This seeming indifference, however, does 
not proceed from an entire suppression of the natural 
affections: for notwithstanding they are esteemed say- 
agés, they give great proofs of parental and filial ten- 
derness. 

They are much addicted to gaming, and often lose 

‘their arms, their apparel, and every thing they are 
possessed of. , ~ 

The bachars are divided into small independenr com- 
munities. Every separate body is again divided into 
bands or tribes. As the nation has some particular 
symbol by which it is distinguished from others, so 
eachetribe has a badge from which it is deaominated : 
as that of the Eagle, the Panther, the Tiger, the Buf- 
falo, &c. &c. One band is represented by a Snake, 
another by a Fortoise, a third a Squirrel, a fourth a 
Wolf,"and a fifth a Buffalo. Fhroughowt every nation 
they particularize themselves in the same manner, and 
the meanest person among them, will remember his 
Tineal descent, and distinguish himself by his respec- 
tive family, Besides the name of the animal by which 
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every nation and tribe is denominated, there are others 
that are personal. Such as have signalized themselves 
either in their war or hunting parties, or are possessed 
of some eminent qualifications, receive a name that 
seems to perpetuate the fame of these actions, or to 
make their abilities conspicuous. Thus, one is named 
Ottahtongoomlishcah, that is, the Great Father of 
Snakes ; another is called Honalipawjatin, which means 
a swift runner over the mountains, They also give 
expressive names to those they esteem, or enter into 
treaty with : The President of the old Congress, they 
saluted with the appellation of the Great Tree, mean- 
ing, that he was to be a shadow or a protection to them; 
and they call the President of the United States, their 
Great Father. 

Every band has one who is termed the Great Chief, 
or the chief Warrior ; and who is chosen in conside- 
ration of his experience in war. But this person is 
not considered as the head of the state ; there is ano- 
ther who enjoysa pre-eminence as his hereditary right, 
and has the mere immediate management of their civil 
affairs. This chief mighr with greater propriety be 
denominated the Sachem ; whose assent is necessary 
in all conveyances and treaties, to which he affixes the 
mark of his tribe or nation, 

Though these two are considered as the heads of the 
band, yet the Indians are sensible of neither civil or 
military subordination. As every one of them enter- 
tains a high opinion of -+his consequence, and is ex- 
tremely tenacious of his liberty, all injunctions that 
carry with them ‘the appearance of a positive com- 
mand, are instantly rejected with scorn. If a scheme 
that appears to be of service to the community is pro- 
posed by the chief, every one is at liberty to choose 
whether he will assist in carrying it on ; for they have © 
no compulsory laws that lay them under any restric- 
tions. If violence is committed, or blood is shed, the 
right of revenging these misgemeanors is left to the 
family of the injured; the chiefs assume neither the 
power of inflicting or moderating the punishment, 

Each family has a right to appoint one of its chiefs 
to be am assistant to the principal chief, In this bedy, 
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with the hereditary chief at its head, the supreme au- 
thority appears to be lodged ; as by its determination 
every transaction relative to their hunting, to their 
making war or peace, and to all their public concerns 
are regulated. Next to these, the body of warriors, 
which comprehends all that are able to bear.arms, hold 
their rank. They commonly assemble for counset in 
ahut or tent appropriated to- this. purpose, and being 
seated in a circle on the ground, the eldest chief rises 
and makes a speech ; when he has concluded, another 
gets'up, and thus they all speak, if necessary, by turns, 
On this occasion their language is nervous, and their 
manner of expression is emphatical. Their style is 
adorned with images, comparisons, and strong meta- 
phors. In all their set speeches they express them- 
selves with much vehemenee, 
Their food consists of Indian corn, with the flesh of 
the bear, the buffalo, the elk, the deer, the beaver, and 
_ the racoon; which are either roasted or boiled in the 
' extreme. Those near the Pacific ocean make great 
use of salmon, with which their rivers abound. Those 
acquainted with the Europeans are extremely fond of 
spirituous liquors. 
Dancing is a favourite exercise among the Indians ; 
they never meet on any public occasion, but this makes 
a part of the entertainment. And when they are not 
engaged in war or hunting, the youth of both sexes 
. amuse themselves in this manner every evening. 
‘ The Indians have several kinds of dances, which 
they use on different occasions, as the Pipe or Calumet 
Dance, the War Dance, the Marriage Dance, and the 
Dance of the Sacrifice. The War Dance, which they 
use before they set out onthe war parties; and on 
their return from them, strikes terror into strangers. 
It is performed, as the others, amidst a circle of the 
warriors.; they throw themselves into every horrible 
and terrifying posture that can be imagined, rehearsing 
at the sametime the parts they expect to act against 
their enemies in the field, Toheighten thescene, they 
setup the same hideous yells, cries, and war-whoops, 
they use in the time of fighting. 
Munting is the principal occupation of she Indians; 
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they are trained to it from their earliest youth, and it © 


is an exercise which is esteemed no less honourable 
than necessary towards their subsistence, A dexter- 
ous and resolute hunter is held nearly in as great esti- 
mation by them as a distinguished warrior. The 
beasts that the Indians hunt, both for their flesh, on 
which they subsist, and for their skins, of which they 
either make their apparel, or barter with the Europe- 
ans for necessaries, are the buffalo, the elk, the deer, 
the moose, carribboo, the bear, the beaver, the mar- 
ten, &c. The route they shall take for this purpose, 
and the parties that shall go on the different expedi- 
tions, are fixed in their general councils, which are 
held some time in the summer, when all the opera: 
tions for the ensuing winter are concluded on. It is 
impossible to describe their agility and perseverance, 
whilst they are in pursuit of their prey ; and there 
are few beasts of the woods that they cannot overtake, 

The Indians begin to bear arms at the age of fifteen, 
and lay thenr aside when'they arrive at the age of six- 
ty. In every band or nation there isa select number 
who aré styled the warriors, and who are always rea- 
dy to act either offensively or defensively, as occasior 
requires. These are well armed, bearing the wea- 
pons commonly in use among them, which vary accord- 
ing to the situation of their countries. Such as have 
an intercourse with the Europeans, make use of toma- 
hawks, knives, and fire-arms ; but those whose dwell~ 
ings are situated to the westward of the Mississippi, 
and who have not an opportunity of purchasing these 
kinds of weapons, use bows and arrows, and also the 
Casse Tete or War-Club, : 

The reasons the Indians give for making war against 
ane another, are to secure the rights of hunting with- 
in. particular limits, to maintain the liberty of passing” 
through their accustomed tracks, and to guard those 
lands, which they consider, from a long tenure, as their 
own. But interest is not either the more frequent or 
most powerful incentive to their making war on each 
other.. The passion of revenge, which is the distin- 
guishing characteristic? of these people, is the most 
general motive, Injuries are felt by them with exqui- 
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site sensibility, and vengeance pursued with unremit- 

ting ardour. To this may be added, that natural exci- 
tation of which every Indian becomes sensible, as scon 
as he approaches the age of manhood, to give proofs of 
his valour and prowess. 

When the chiefs find any occasion .to declare war, 

they endeavour to arouse these habitudes, and by that 
means soon excite their warriors to take arms To 
this purpose they make use of their martial eloquence, 
nearly in the following words, which never fails of pro- 
ving effectual : ‘€ The bones of ovr deceased country- 
men lie uncovered, they call out to us to revenge their 
Wrongs, and we must satisfy their request. Their 
spirits cry out against us. They must be appeased.— 
The genii, who are the guardians of oar honour, in- 
spire us with resolution to seek the enemies of our 
murdered brothers, Let us go and devour those by 
whom they were slain. Sit therefore no longer inac- 
tive, give way to the impulse of your natural valour, 
anoint your hair, paint your faces, fill your quivers, 
cause the forests to resound with your songs, console 
the spirits of the dead, and tell them they shall be re- 
venged,” 

Sometimes private chiefs assemble small parties, and 

make excursions against those with whom they are at 
War, or such as have injured them. A single warrior, 
prompted by revenge, or a desire to show his prowess, 
will march unattended for several hundred miles, to 
surprise and cut off a straggling enemy. 

The Indians think there is little glory to be acquir- 
ed from attacking their enemies o ently in the field ; 
their greatest pride is to surprise akd destroy. They 
seldom engage without a manifest appearance of ad- 
vantage. If they find the enemy on their guard, too 

strdngly entrenched, or superior in nulbers, they re- 
tire, provided there is an opportunity of doing so. 

When the Indians succeed in their silent approaches, 
and are able to force the camp which they attack, a 
scené of horror ensues that exceeds description. The 
Savage fierceness of the conquerers, and the despera- 
tion of the conquered, who well know what they have 
toexpect, should they fall alive intothe hands of their 
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assailants, occasion the most extraordinary exertion 
on both sides. The figure of the combatants, all be. 
smeared with black and red paint, and covered with 
the blood of the slain, their horrid yells, and pngov: 
ernable fury, are hardly to be conceived, 

When they have overcome an enemy, and victory is 
no longer doubtful, the conquerers first despatch all 
such as they think they shall not be able to carry of 
without great trouble, and then endeavour to take as 
many prisoners as possible ; after this they return to 
scalp those who are either dead, or too much wounded 
to be taken with them. Having completed their pur- 
poses, they retire towards their own country, with the 
spoil they have acquired. p 

Being arrived at their village, the women and chil- 
dren arm themselves with sticks and bludgeons, and 
form themsclves into two ranks, through which the 
prisoners are obliged to pass. The treatinent they un- 
dergo before they reach the extremity of the line, is 
very severe. Sometimes they are so beaten over the ‘ 
head and face, as to have scarcely any remains of life; 
and happy would it be for them if by this usage an end 
Was put to their wretched beings. But rheir tormen- 
tors take care that none of the blows they give prove 
mortal, as they wish to reserye the miserable sufferers 
for more severe inflictions, After having undergone 
this introductory discipline, they are bound hand and 
foot, whilst the chiefs hold a council in which their 
fate is determined. 

The prisoners destined to death are soon fed to the 
place of execution, which is generally in the centre of 
the camp or village; where, being stript, and every 
part of their bodies blackened, they are bound to a 
stake, with faggots: placed around them. Fire is set _ 
to the pile, while their Savage conquerors are insult- — 
ing their misery, and aging every method to_increase 4 
their torture. : 

Notwithstanding this severity exercised by the In- 
dians towards those who fall into their hands, some 
tribes of them have been remarked for their modera- 
tion to such feypale prisoners belonging to the English 
colonies, as tale happened to be taken by them, We- 
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‘men of great beauty have frequently been carried olf 
by them, and during a march of three or four hundred 
miles, through their retired forests, have lain by their 
“sides without receiving any insult, and their chastity 
has remained inviolate. 

The Indians have no idea of moderating the ravages 
of war, by sparing their prisoners, and entering into 
“amegociation with the band from whom they have been 
taken, for an exchange. All that are captivated by 
both parties, are either put to death, adopted into their 
families, or made slaves, . 

The wars that are carried on between the Indian 
nations are in general hereditary, and centinue from 
age to age with a few interruptions. But sometimes 
the Indians grow tired of a war which they have car- 
ried on against some neighbouring nation for many 
years without success, and in this case they seek for 
mediators to begin a negociation. These being ob- 
tained, the treaty is thus conducted. 

A number of their own chiets, joined by those who 
have accepted the friendly office, set out together for 
‘the country of their enemies. They bear before them 
the Pipe of Peace, which is of the same nature as a 
Flag of Truce among the Europeans, and is treated 
with the greatest respect and veneration, even by the 
most barbarons nations. 

When the chiefs who are intrusted with the com- 
‘mission for making peace, approach the town or camp 
to which they are going, they begin to sing and dance 
the songs and dances appropriated to this occasion, By 
this time the adverse party are apprised of their arri- 
val, and, at the sight of the Pipe of Peace, divesting 
themselves of their wonted enmity, invite them to the 
habitation of the Great Chief, and furnish them with 
every conveniency during the negeciation. 

A council is then beld ; and when the speeches and 
debates are ended, if no obstructions arise to put a stop 
to the treaty, the painted hatchet is buried in the 
ground, asa memorial that all animosities between the 
contending nations have ceased, and a peace taken 
placea Among the ruder bands, such as have no com- 
munication with the Europeans, a war-club, painted 
sed, ts buried instead of the hatchet. 
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A belt of wampum is also given on this occasion, 
which serves as ratification of the peace, and records, 
to the latest posterity, by the hieroglyphics-into which 
the beads are formed, every stipulated article in the 
treaty. 

The Indians allow of polygamy, and persons of eve-— 
ry rank indulge themselves in this point. The younger 
wives are submissive to the elder ; and those who have 
so children do such menial offices for those’ who are 
yertile, as causes their situation to differ but little from 
a state of servitude. 

It is very difficult ro attain a perfect knowledge of 
the religious principles of the Indians. It “is certain 
they acknowledge one Supreme Being, or giver of life, 
who presides over all things, They call this Being 
Manitou, or Wakon, that is, the Great Spirit: and 
they look up to him as the source of good, from whom | 
no evil can proceed. They also believe in a bad spirit, 
to whom they ascribe great power, and. suppose that 
through his means all the evils which befal mankind 
are inflicted. To him therefore do they pray in their 
distresses, begging that he would either avert their 
troubles, or moderate them when they are no longer 
avoidable. 

They hold also that there are good spirits of a lesser 
degree, who have their particular departments, in 
which they are constantly contributing to the happiness 
of mortals. They doubt not but they shall exist in 
some future state ; they however fancy that their em- 
ployments there will be similar, to those they are en- 
gaged in here, without the labour and difficulties annex- 
ed to them in this period of their existence. 

The priests of the Indians are at the same time their 
physicians, and their conjurers ; whilst they heal their 
wounds, or cure their diseases, they interpret their 
dreams, give them protecting charms, and satisfy that 
desire which is so prevalent among men of searching 
into futurity. 

The Indians in general are healthy, and subject but 
to few diseases ; many of those that afflict civilized na- 
tions, and are the immediate consequences of luxury 
or doth, not being known among them. Pains and weak- 
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nesses in the stomach and breast are sometimes the 


~ result of their long fasting, and consumptions of the 
excessive fatigue®and violent exercises they expose 


themselves to from their infancy, before they have 


sufficient strength to support them. But the disorder 


to which they are most subject is the pleurisy ; for the- 
removal of which, they apply their grand remedy and 
preservative against the generality of their complaints, 
sweating. But they never trust to medicines alone ; 
they always have recourse likewise to some supersti- 
tious ¢eremonies, without which their patient would not 
think the physical preparations sufficiently powerful. 
An Indian meets death, when it approaches him in 
his but, with the same resolution he had often faced 
him in the field. His indifference relative to this im- 
portant article, which is the source of so many appre- 
hensions to almost every other nation, is truly admi- 
rable. When his fate is pronounced by his physician, 
and it remains no longer uncertain, he harangues those 
about him with the greatest composure. He then 
takes leaves of his friends, and issues out orders for the 
preparation of a feast, which is designed to regale 
those of his tribe that come to pronounce his eulogium, 
After the breath is departed, the body is dressed in 
the same attire it usually wore whilst living, his face 
is painted, and seated in an erect posture on a mat or 
skin, placed in the middle of his hut, with his wea- 
pons by his side. His relations being seated around, 
each harangues in turn the deceased; and if he has been 
a great warrior, recounts his heroic actions, which in 
the Indian language is extremely poetic and pleasing. 
Asthe Indians believe that the souls of the deceased 
employ themselves in the same manner in the country 
of spirits, as they did on earth, that they acquire their 
food by hunting, and have there also, enemies to con- 
tend with, they take care that they do not enter those 
regions defenceless and unprovided: they consequent- 
ly bury them with their bows, their arrows, and alf 
the other weapons used either in hunting or war. As 
they doubt not but they will likewise have occasion 
both fur the necessaries and those things they esteem 
as’ ornaments, of life, they usually deposit in their 
Cre : 
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tombs such skins or stuffs as they commonly made their 
garments of, domestic utensils, and paints for erna- 
menting their persons. 8 

The near relations of the deceased lament his loss 
with an appearance of great sorrow and anguish ; they 
will weep and howl, and make use of many contortions, 
as they sit in the hut or tent around the body, when 
the intervals between the praises of the chiefs will 
permit. 

The Indians are of a cruel, revengeful, and inexora- 
ble disposition, they will wat€h whole days, unmindful 
of the calls of nature, and make their way throvgh 
pathless, and almost unbounded woods, subsisting only 
on the scanty produce of them, to pursue and revenge 
themselves of an enemy. They hear unmoved the 
piercing cries of those who unhappily fall into their 
hands, and receive a diabolical pleasure from the tor- 
tures they inflict on their prisoners. But they are 
likewise socia] and humane to those whom they con- 
sider as their friends, and even to their adopted ene- 
mies ; and ready tu partake with them of the last mor- 
sel, or to risk their lives in their defence. 

These remarks are in some degree applicable to all 
the Indian tribes; but more particularly to those in 
North Awerica, The natives of Mexico and Peru, . 
had made greater advances in civilization and the arts, 
than those in other parts. A numerous people were 
united under a regular government, subject to one 
sovereign ; the inhabitants collected in cities, the laws 
established, and the authority of religion recognized ; 
the right of private property was understood, and a 
form of police established. Many of the arts essential 
to life were breught to some degree of maturity, and 
the dawn of such as were ornamental were beginning 
to appear. But they were still much inferior to the 
nations of the old continent. They were unacquainted 
with the useful metals, and had made but little progress 
in subduing the animal creation. 

The Mexicans were continually engaged in war, 
and sought togratify their vengeance by shedding the 
blood of their enemies. No prisoner was ever spared, 
Sut their flesh devoured with barbarous joy. 
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The Peruvians were more civilized ; their wars 
were less fierce, their agriculture more perfect : : they 
had constructed public roads, and were the most im- 
proved of all the Indians. 

The true savage is a cold, sullen, cruel, suspicious, 
and designing animal. Man grows generous exactly as 
he grows civilized ; and christianity, when its pre- 
cepts are obeyed, completes the civilization of man. 


\ The next enquiry that merits attention, is, How was 
America peopled? When the Europeans found the 
new world to be removed at a vast distance from every 
part of the ancient continent then known, and filled 
with inhabitants so remarkably different from the rest 
of mankind; the opinion concerning their origin be- 
came naturally an object of attention. Many fanciful 
theories and speculations were formed on the subject. 
The question is necessarily involved in obscurity. But 
from the progress of navigation, considerable light is 
thrown on the, subject, It appears by the dicoveries of 
the Russians, and particularly by the voyages of Cap- 
tain Cook, that the north-west parts of America, are 
separated from Asia, only by a narrow’strait, From 
many circumstances it appears evident, that some 
tribes of the Tartars, either from their restless dispo- 
sition, or being driven from their country by a victo- 
rious enemy, passed over to America. And it is re- 
markable, that ail-the Americans, except the Esqui- 
mattx, on the north-east coast, seem of one race ; and 
strongly resemble the rude tribes of the north of Asia. 
The Esquimaux are of a different original, and seem 
to have come from Greenland, on the north-west part 
of Europe, which is separated from America only by a 
narrow sea.—The Mexicans and Peruvians probably 
came from the eastern islands of Asia, as they have 
some resemblance of the people there, and retain a 
. similarity of custom. The similarity discovered by the 
late traveller, Mr. Humboldt, in the remains of the 
Mexican temples, with those of the old world, is strik- 
ing. The pyramids are constructed like those of Egypt. 
They had hieroglyphic pictures, painted on cotton 
cloth, on skins, and on the leaves of the Agave, a plant 
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prepared as the Egyptians did the Papyrus. But it is 
gertain, that America in genera) was not peopled by im 
any nation of the ancient continent, that had made — 
any progress in civilization ; for if they had been once 
acquainted with the use of.iron, the plough, or loom, 
it seems impossible that those useful inventions should 
ever have been forgotten. 

The discoveries that have lately been made in va- 
rious parts of the Indian country, of ancient fortifica- 
tions, and of rude essays of engraving upon the rocks, 
make it probable, that the country was once inhabited 
by a race of men, superior in arts and ingenuity to 
the present inhabitants. But no discovery has been 
yet made by whom, or at what time, these works ef 
Jabour and skill were performed. 


THE END 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, - 
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Of the most Remarkable Events concerning America, to 
the Year 18137. 


Ses 


_ 1492 Aug. 8, Christopher Columbus* sailed from Palos in Spain. 
>) Sept. 14, He first observed the variation of the needle. 
Oct. 12, O. S. 23, N.S. Columbus discovered Guanahana, 
: now Cat Island, one of the Bahamas. 
oy Oct. 27, O. S. Columbus discovered Cuba. 
Dec. 6, O. S. Columbus discovered Hayti, which he called 
Hispaniola, or little Spain. 
1493 Columbus built a fort at Navidad in Hayti, where he left 3 
officers and 38 men, and sailed to Spain. 
Sept. 25, Second Voyage of Columbus. 
Dec. Columbus built Isabella on the north side of Hayti. 
1494 May 4, Columbus discovered Porto Rico and Jamaica. 
1494-5 John Cabot, a Venetian by birth, but residing at Bristol, 
in England, sailed under a commission from Henry VU. 
and discovered Prima Vista, or Newfoundland. 
1496 March, Columbus returned to Spain. ‘ 
Tobacco first discovered at St. Domingo. 
1497 or 98 June 11, O. S. [22.] Sebastian Cabot sailed to Ameri- 
ca, discovered the land afterwards named Labrador, and 
: ranged along the coast to Florida—He was the first-dis- 
A coverer of the American continent. 
1498 May 30, Columbus sailed from Spain on his third voyage. 
July 31, Columbus discovered Trinidad. 
August 1, He discovered the continent, now Terra Firma. 
1499 May 20, Ojeda, who was with Columbus in his first voyage, 
accompanied by Amerigo Vespucius, a Florentine, sail- 
ed from Spain, and in June discovered the continent of 
South America, and Amerigo had the address to give 
the continent his name. 
1500 Aug. 23. Bovadilla, appointed governor of America, sent 
Columbus to Spain in chains. : 
1502 June 8, Columbus acquitted, and sailed on his fourth voyage. 
June 29, Columbus arrived at Hayti. 
‘Aug. to Noy. Columbus sailed to the continent, discovered 
the bay of Honduras, and named Porto Bello. 
1503 Columbus shipwrecked on Jamaica. 
1504 Sept. 2, Columbus relieved, after being almost a year on Ja- 
maica, arrived at Hayti, and sailed for Spain. 
1306 May 20th, Columbus died at Valladolid, aged 58. 
1508 Africans first introduced into Hayti for slaves. 


* Bis real name was Christoval Colon, which was Latinized inte 
Christopher Columbus. 
’ Cc2 
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1512 John Ponce de Leon discovered and named Florida, from _ 
its being discovered on Baster Day, or feast of flowers. 

1539 Ferdinand de Soto landedin Florida with 900 men. ; 

1542 May 24, He penetrated to the Chicasaw country, crossed 
the Mississippi, where he died. * 

1543 The remains of his men arrived in Mexico. 

1544 Orellana entered the river Amazon, and descended to its 
mouth. 

1560 Tobacco introduced from America into France, by Nicot. 

1562 John Ribaud, « French protestant, settled in Carolina, and 
‘built Fort Caroline, near the Edisto. 

1563 John Hawkins began the slave trade of the English. 

1565 Ribaud sailed to Florida, took part of the men from fort 
Caroline to oppose a Spanish fleet ; Melandez, a Spanish 
officer, arrived, massacred most of the French, and gar- 
risoned the place with Spaniards. 

1568 Gourge, a Gascon, sailed to Florida, massacred the Span- 
iards, and Florida was abandoned. 

1576 M. Frobisher attempted to find a North West passage, dis- 
covered the strait of his name. 

1583 Tobacco introduced into England from America, by gov- 
ernor Lane. 

1584 July, Amidas and Barlow, by order of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
fanded on Wocokon and Roanoke. 4, On their return, the 
queen gave to the country the name of Virginia ; though 
the places where they landed are now in North Carolina. 

1585 Aug. Sir Walter Raleigh sent Sir R. Grenville, with seven 
vessels, to settle Virginia—a small colony left at Roanoke 
under Governor Lane. ; 

Capt. John Davis sailed to the strait of his name. : 

1586 Governor Lane and the colony return to. England with Sir 
F. Drake, who had been on an expedition against the . 
Spanish settlements in America. : 

Sir R. Grenville left a second colony at Roanoke, which was 
destroyed by the natives. 

1587 J. Davis, in his third voyage, discovered and named Cum- 3 
berland islands. . 

A third colony under Governor White left at Roanoke. . 
Governor White returned to England for supplies. : 

1602 Bartholomew Gosnold came to America, named Cape Cod, a 

landed on Cuttahunk, and began to build, but returned. ; 
Samuel Champlain sailed up the St. Lawrence. 

1604-5 The Sieur de Mont, with Champlain for a pilot, explored 
the coast of Acadia, entered the bay of Fundy, named 
the river Wegondy, St. John, built a fort, and passed the 
winter on St. Croix, an island in the Scooduc. 

1605 De Mont settled Port Royal, now Annapolis, the first setile- 
ment in Nova Scotia. 

1606 April 10, Virginia divided, and by letters patent, the gouth- 

‘ ern part was granted to Sir Thomas Gates and others, 
called the London Company, the northern part to the 
Plymouth Company. 


~ 
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07 April 26, Captain Newport. arrived in Virginia, and began 
the first effectual settlement on the river Powhatan, 
{James} called James Town. 
1608 Captain Smith first explored the Chesapeake. 
Quebec founded by Samuel Champlain. 
~ Mr. Robinson’s church emigrate to Holland. 
1609 May 23, Second charter of Virginia to the earl of Salisbury 
and others. 
Captain Hudson discovered the river Manhattan, now called 
by his name. : 
3610 Newfoundland settled under J. Guy, Governor. P 
1610-1 Captain Hudson discovered the bay which bears his 
name, his crew mutinied and set him afloat ia an open 
boat, and he perished. 
1611 Champlain discovered and named Lake Champlain. 
1612 March 12, Third charter of Virginia extended to include 
Bermuda, 300 leagues to sea. 
1613 April, J. Rolfe married Pocahontas, daughter of Powhatan. 
1614 Captain Smith made a fishing voyage to the northern part of 
America—drew a chart of the coast, which he presented 
to Prince Charles, who gave the country the name of 
New England, 
A fort or trading housé built on the Hudson near Albany by 
the Dutch. “ 
‘Fhe Dutch lay claim to the discoveries of Hudson, and set- 
tle Manhattan island, now New York. 
1616 W. B#ffin discovered the bay of his name. 
1628 Great pestilence or yellow fever destroyed most of the In- 
dians from Narraganset to Penobscot. 
1619 Captain Dermer the first Englishman who sailed through 
Long Island sound and Hellgate. 
June 19, First colonial assembly in Virginia. 
. 1620 Nov. 23, Charter of New England granted to the Duke of 
Lennox and others, or council of Plymouth. 
Mr. Robinson’s people left Holland, in July, and England 
in Sept. for America, arrived in Noy. and landed at Ply- 
mouth on Dec. 11, O. S. 22 N.S. 
1621 First cultivation of maize, or Indian corn. 
1622 March 22, ‘The Indians massacred 349 of the Virginians. 
1623 First’settlement of New Hampshire at Little Harbor on the 
Pascataway and at Dover. 
1624 The first cattle brought into New England. 
Cape Ann settled. 
The Virginia Company dissolved, and their charter resumed 
by the crown. 
1627 Delaware settled by Swedes and Finns. 
1628 March.19, Grant of Massachusetts from the council of Ply- 
mouth, to Sir Henry Kosewell and others * 
_ Naumkeag, now Salem, settled by Governor John Endicot. 
1629 May 4, Charter from the crown confirming the Plymouth 
* grant, and erecting the Massachusetts company into a 
coxporation. Matthew Cradock the first governor. 
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1629 Oct, 30, Carolina granted to Sir Robert Heath . Rest) 
1630 Boston, (so named from respect to Mr. Cotton, minister of — 
Boston in England,) settled by Governor Winthrop and 
others. 
Jan. 13, Patent to Plymouth colony from the council of Ply- 
mouth to governor Bradford and associates. 

1631 Feb. 29, The council of Plymouth granted lands to settlers 
on Pemaquid. : 

March 19, Patent of Connecticut from the Earl of Warwick. 
July 4, First vessel built in Massachusetts, called the Bles- _ 
sing of the Bay, was launched. 

1632 June 20, Grant of Maryland to lord Baltimore. The first 
colony which was erected into a province of the British 
empire, and governed by its own laws. 

1635 The Dutch built a fort on the west bank of the Connecticut, — 
in the present town of Hartford. 

1634 May, The first representative assembly of Massachusetts. 

Oct. The Plymouth people, after the Dutch, erected a trad- 
ing house on the west bank of the Connecticut, in the 
présent town of Windsor. 

First settlement in Maryland at St. Mary’s, under Lord Bal- 
timore, whose expenditure was 40,000 pounds. 

June 11, The council of Plymouth surrendered their charter 
to the crown. 

1634-5 Wethersfield, the oldest town in Connecticut, settled by 
people from Watertown, (Mass.) 

July, Windsor settled by people from Dorchester. 

Nov. Saybrook settled by J. Winthrop’s men. 

1655-6 Sukeeg settled by Mr. Hooker aid his congregation from 

Newtown, Cambridge, (Mass.) and called Hartford. 

1636 R. Williams settled Mooshawsick, and named it Providence. 

Antinomianism first broached in New England, by Mrs. 
Hutchinson, 7 

First assembly in Maryland. 

1637 May 26, The Pequots destroyed by Connecticut: 

March 24, Rhode Island setted by Mr. Coddington. 

1638 Jan. 25, First Assembly in Maryland convened. 

June 1, Great earthquake in New England. 

April, New Haven settled by Mr. Davenport, and others. 

Havard college at Cambridge, Massachusetts, founded. 

1639 Newport settled by John Clark and his friends. 

April 3, Maine granted to Sir Fernando Gorges. 

First printing press established at Cambridge, (Mass ) 

Jan. 14, Original constitution of Connecticut established. 

A code of laws first enacted in Massachusetts. 

1640 Emigration from Britain to New England closed. In*298 
vessels, which had arrived since the beginning of the 
colony, were 21,200 passengers. The cost of this trans- 
portation was 192,000 pounds sterling, 

1641 April 14, New Hampshire united with Massachusetts. 

1643 Confederation of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut 
and Hew.Haven for defence. 
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Oct. 28, The Gospel first preached to the Indians. 
1647 May 19, First assembly of Rhode Island convened, who 
agreed upon a body of laws. 
First influenza mentioned in American annals. 

1648 Massachusetts laws first published. : 

_ Cambridge ecclesiastical platform composed and adopted. 

1656 Captain Miles Standish, the Washington of the day, died, 

aged 70. 

1661 Translation of the New Testament into Indian by Mr. Elliot, 

finished and printed. 

1662 April 23, Charles I. granted a charter to Connecticut, in- 
3 corporating N.Hayen with it. The present constitution. 
~ June 28, Charles Il. confirmed the charter of Massachusetts 

by letter. 

July 8, Charter granted to Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, which is their present constitution. 

¥663 Jan. 26, A great earthquake in Canada and New England. 

March 24, Grant of Carolina, to the Earl of Clarendon and 

seven others. 
_ First settlement in North Carolina on Chowan, about the 

middle of this century. 

4646. March 12, New Netherlands taken from the Dutch, granted 

to the Duke of York, by patent, and called New-York. 
Mr. Elliot’s Indian Bible completed and printed. ° 
Fort Orange taken, and called Albany. 
June 24, The Duke of York released, to lord Berkeley and 
Sir G. Cateret, the territory now New Jersey. 
Decem. New Haven consented to a union with Connecticut. 

1665 June 13, Grant of North Carolina, enlarged by anew charter. 

Sir J. Yeamans settled on the southern banks of Cape Fear 
river, with a colony from Barbadoes. 

1666, First colonial Assembly of the settlers at Chowan, now North 

Carolina, mentioned on record. 

-1667 New York and New Jersey settled. 

; June, The British parliament pass an act prohibiting any 

slitting mill or forge, or any iron works in America. 

1668. Massachusetts resumed the government of Maine. 

1669 First assembly in North Carolina. 

1670 Captain Sayle with a colony began a plantation at Port Roy- 

al in Carolina, where he died. 

1671. Captain Sayle’s colony removed, and began a settlement on 
the bank of Ashley river under Sir J. Yeamans, which 
was Called old Charleston. 

+673 Fort Frontenac built, Marquet and Joliet sail down the Mis- 
sissippi. 

New,York taken by the Dutch. 
1674 New York restored and confirmed to the English by treaty. 
"Connecticut laws revised. 

1675 Connecticut laws first printed by Mr. Green at Cambridge. , 

P Indian war in New England under Philip. 

_ 1676 Aug. 12, War ceased by the death of Philip: 
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Nov. 27, Great fire in Boston burnt 45 houses. 
1676-7 Insurrection in Virginia, Jamestown burnt by the insur 
gents, death of Bacon, their leader. ~ 
1679 New Hampshire erected into a royal government. 
1680° The inhabitants of captain Sayle’s colony removed, and be- 
gan the town now called Charleston. 
1681 March 4, Charter of Pennsylvania to William Penn. 
Dec. 4, First Assembly in the province at Chester. : 
1682 Aug. 21, Duke of York’s deed of Pennsylvania to W. Penn. | 
Aug. 24, The Duke of York’s deed of a tract of twelve miles — 
from New Castle to the Hoarkills. 
Oct. First settlement of Philadelphia. z 
Dec. 6, Act of union annexing» the Delaware counties to — 
the Pennsylvania act of settlement. 
4683 Oct. 25, Most part of the town of Boston burnt. ; 
1684 Charters of Massachusetts and Rhode Island vacated. 
1686 Albany incorporated. 
Port Royal in Carolina broke up by the Spaniards. ‘ j 
The first Episcopal church in New England formed at 
Boston. 3 
April 22, A charter given to New York, by Governor Don- — 
gan; 1730 Jan. 15, enlarged and confirmed ; 1732 Oct. 
_ 14, enlarged and confirmed again. 
1687 Process issued against Connecticut charter in 1685, but the 
charter was hid from Andros in a hollow oak, and saved. 
4689 Andros seized, deposed, and sent to England. 
4690 Oct. and Nov. Expedition to Quebec failed. 
First bills of credit issued by Massachusetts. 
Feb. 8, Schenectady burnt by the French and Indians, and 
its inhabitants slain or scattered. , 
The first paper money issued by Massachusetts. 
1691 First legislature in Virginia. E 
1692 Sept. 22, Eight persons executed as witches in Boston. 
Oct. 7, Massachusetts obtained a new charter, by which Ply- 
mouth was annexed to that colony. 
{692-3 Mild winter, vessels went to Albany in February. 
1693 William and Mary college, in Virginia, founded. 
1697 Severe winter, loaded sleds passed. on the ice from Boston 
to Nantasket, and on the Delaware. 
1699 Fatal yellow fever in Philadelphia. 
Charleston, S. C. depopulated by a tempest and inundation, 
followed. by small! pox and yellow fever, a great part of © 
the town burnt. . 
1700 A library established in Charleston, S.C. 
Oct. 25, Charter of Philadelphia. 
: 
, 


Oct. 28, Charter of privileges for Pennsylvania. 
The culture of silk and cotton introduced into Carolina 
about this time. 
1701 Yale college, in Connecticut, founded. 
1702 Pestilential yellow fever in New York. q 
Rice introduced into Carolina from Madagascar. h 
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1704 Feb. 23, Deerfield burnt by the Indians, and the inhabitants 
slain, taken captives, or dispersed. 

April 24, First newspaper in America printed at Boston, 
called the News Letter. 

1707 Expedition by the New Englanders against Port Royal failed. 

1709 A projected invasion of Canada failed, no naval force arriv- 
ed, and Nicholson’s troops at Wood Creek becoming 
sickly, returned. 

First printing-press in Connecticut. 

1710 Oct.2, Port Royal taken by General Nicholson, and its 

name changed to Annapolis. 
> Post office in America first established. 

1711 May 1, Congress of governors at New London to consult on 
an expedition to Canada. 

August, An expedition against Quebec failed by the ship- 
wreck of transports in the St. Lawrence. 
Great fire in Boston burnt 174 houses, and 175 stores. 

1712 The Tuscaroras attacked North Carolina, defeated by col. 
Barnwell, migrated to the five nations, and formed a 
sixth tribe. 

Tron began to be manufactured in Virginia. 
Spanish invasion of South Carolina defeated. 

1715 Conspiracy +d invasion of the Yamasses defeated by Goy. 
Craven, and the Carolinians. 

1716 Oct. 21, Unusual dark day. 

Nov 28, Mississippi trade began. 

1717 Feb. The greatest snow storm ever known, snow several feet 
deep. 

1718 William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania died, aged 74. 

1719. Combination against the proprietary government in Caroli- 
na, and a revolution. 

Dec. 11, Northern lights, which had disappeared for almost 
* a century, appeared in New England. 
Dec. 22, First newspaper in Philadelphia called the Ameri- 
can Weekly Mercury, by William Bradford. 

1720 June 27, Mississippi bubble burst, its amount being 
100,000,000 pounds sterlmg. 

1721 Epidemic small-pox in Boston—inoculation first introduced. 
by Dr. Zabdiel Boyeston, at the recommendation of Dr. 
Cotton Mather, and met with great opposition. 

1724 Vermont first settled 

1725 Oct. 16, First newspaper in New York, called the New York 

; i Gazette, by William Bradford. 

1726 Printing introduced into Virginia by Wm. Parks. 

1727 Oct. 29, O. S. Violent earthquake follows a dry summer. 

4728 A tempest in Carolina inundated the low lands, drove the 
people into their upper rooms—the pestilential fever ra- 
ged in Charleston. 

The proprietors of Carolina, except one, sold their property 
to the crown ; the country was divided into North and 
South Carolina, and both became royal governments. 
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1730 The first newspaper in South Carolina printed. 

1732 Feb. 22, G. Washington born in Westmoreland county, Vir. 

The Bible in Quarto first printed in the English colonies by 
Sam. Green, Boston—secretly, as it was contrary to law. 

Aug. 9, Unusual dark day. 

Oct. First newspaper in Rhode Island, called the Rhode Is- 
land Gazette. 

1733 Settlement at Savannah, Georgia, by General Oglethrope. 

1735 July, Origin of Free Masonry in America. 

1737 Insurrection of the slaves in South Carolina. 

1739 The Land Bank first commenced in New England. 

1741-2 Very severe winter. 

1742 Spanish invasion of Georgia failed. 

‘The library company of Philadelphia incorporated. This 
company was formed in 1651, and in 1776 received the 
Loganian Library. » 

1743 A large comet appeared in December. 

1745 June 17, Lewisburg surrendered to the New England troops 
aided by an English squadron. 

Indigo plant discovered in South Carolina. 

1746 French expedition under D’Anville, which menaced New 
England, failed by means of a storm, contagious fever in 
the fleet, &c. : 

Nassau Hall, New Jersey, founded. > 

1747 Riots in Boston in opposition to an impressment of seamen. 

A library at Newport founded by A. Redwood. 

Dec. 23, Boston sustained a loss by fire of its court-house 
and records. 

1751 Feb. 7, Pennsylvania hospital founded, and established by 
the Assembly. 

1752 Sept. A tempest laid Charleston under water. 


The proprietors of Georgia surrendered their charter, and | 


the colony became a royal government. 
1753 The French began to erect forts on the waters of Lake 
Erie and the Ohio. 
Sept. 15, Charleston, S. C. destroyed by a hurricane. 
Nov. Major Washington sent by Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia, t require the French to withdraw. 
College in hiladelphia founded. 
1754 July, Plan of a union of the colonies, proposed by Dr. 
Franklin, and agreed upon at Albany by commissioners, 
—but not sanctioned by the crown. ‘ 
The French erect fort Du Quesne, where Pittsburg now 
stands. 
The French surprised and defeated by colonel Washington 
at the Great Meadows. 
July 4, Colonel Washington and his troops, 400 in number, 
in fort Necessity surrendered to the French. 
New York college founded. 
1754-5 aiid 1755-6 Remarkably mild winters. 


* 
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1755 January, First newspaper in Connecticut, New Haven, call- 
ed the Connecticut Gazette, by James Parker. 
March, Colonel Washington appointed aid-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Braddock. 
June, General Winslow, with the Massachusetts troops, took 
possession of Nova Scotia, and the French inhabitants 
called Neutrals were transplanted, and their houses des- ; 
troyed. 
July 9, General Edward Braddock defeated and killed at 
Monongahela. ; 
Sept. 8, French under Dieskau repulsed by General John- : 
ston, at Lake George. 
Nov. 18, Great earthquake trough New England. 
1756 May,18, War declared against France. 
_ Oswego capitulated to the French general Montcalm. 
First newspaper in New Hampshire. 
1757 Fort William Henry capitulated to the French. / 
1758 June, Lewisburg taken by the British. 
July, General Abercrombie defeated at Ticonderoga with ; 
the loss of 1800 men, and Lord Howe killed. 
Aug. Fort Frontenac taken by coloriel Bradstreet. 
Nov. Fort Du Quesne, now Fort Pitt, abandoned by the 
French, and taken by the English, : 


1759 July 27, and Aug. 4, Ticonderoga and Crown Poift evacu- 
ated by the French, and taken by General Amherst. 
July 25, The French repulsed before Oswego, by colonei 
Haldiman. ; 
July 25, Niagara taken by the English, with the loss oi 
their General, Prideaux, killed. 
Sept. 13, Battle of Quebec, Generals Wolfe and Montcalm 
killed, French defeated, and Quebec capitulated, 
1760 March 20, One part of Charleston burnt 
Sept. 8, Montreal capitulated to the English. 
1761 Seamen’s quadrants invented by Godirey of Philadciphia. 
Battle of Etchoe with the Cherokees. 
June, The Cherokees defeated by col. Grant, and compel- 
led to make peace. 
1762 The severest drought ever known in America, no rain from 
May to September. 
First newspaper printed in Providence. 
. Oct. 19, Unusual dark day at Detroit. * » 
. 1768 Feb. 10, Definitive treaty of peace signed at Paris. & 
1764, Bennington, the oldest town in Vermont, settled. 
Medical Lectures first read in Philadelphia. 
Brown college, in Providence, founded. 
1765 First settlement in Tennessee. 
1765 March 22, Stamp Act received the Royal assent. 
Oct, Delegates from most of the colonies met at York to re- 
monstrate against the stamp act and petition for its re- 


peal. 
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1766 May 18, Stamp act repealed. ; 
1767 June, An Act imposing a duty on tea, glass, and painter’s 
colours imported into the colonies. 
1768 Sept. Two British regiments arrive at Boston. 
1769 Dartmouth college, New Hampshire, founded. 
American Philosophical Society, in Philadelphia, instituted. 
Aug. 8, Great fire in Boston burnt 80 houses, 70 stores, &e. 
1770 March 5, Riot in Boston, the British troops fired upon the 
inhabitants and killed four. 
1771 Insurrection in North Carolina. 
1773 Dec. 16, The tea helonging to the East India Company 
thrown overboard at Boston. 
Kentucky first settled by colonel Boon. 
1774 March, An act to shut up the port of Boston. 
Sept. 4. First congress convened at Philadelphia. 
Hampdon Sidney college, in Virginia, founded. 
1775 April 19, Battle at Lexington began the revolutionary war. 
May 10, Second Congress meet. 
May 10, Ticonderoga siezed by colonels Allen and Arnold: 
May 15, Crown Point surrendered,to the Americans. 
June 15, George Washington appointed commander in 
chief of the army. 
June 17, Battle on Breed’s (Bunker’s) hill, General Warren 
killed, and Charleston burnt by the British. 
Paper money issued by Congress. 5 
July 2, George Washington took the command of the troops 
investing Boston. 
Oct. 18, Falmouth burnt by the British. ; ‘ 
‘ Nov. Genera! Montgomery penetrated into Canada, took 
4 fort Chamblee, St. John’s, and Montreal. 
Colonel Arnold, with 3000 infantry, entered Canada-by the 
way of Kennebec. 
Dec. 9, Battle of Great Bridge, Virginia. 
Dec. 31, Assault upon Quebec, the Americans defeated, and 
Major Gen. Richard Montgomery killed, aged 38. 
Quebec blockaded by General Thomas. 
1776 Jan. 1st, Norfolk and Portsmouth burnt by the British. 
Feb. 17, Tories in North Carolina, defeated. . 
March 17, Boston evacuated by the British. 
April 14, General Washington arrived at New York. 
ay, A body of Americans at the Cedars surrendered. 
é June 14, Battle of Three Rivers. : 
June 25, The British fleet and army arrived at Sandy Hook. 
June 28, The British fleet, under Admiral Parker, repulsed 
at Sullivan's Island, and driven from Charleston harbour, 
The Americans expelled from Canada. 
July 4, DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
July 2, The British army landed on Staten Island. 
Joly 8, Dunmore driven from Virginia. 
‘July 12, Lord Howe arrived at Staten Island. 
Great fire in New York, : 
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August 27, Battle on Long Island, Americans defeated. 

August 28, The troops withdrawn from Long Island. 

Sept. 14, New York evacuated by the American army. 

Oct. 12, General Arnold defeated on Lake Champlain. 

Oct. 28, Battle at the White Plains. 

Nov. 16, Fort Washington, with 2006"prisoners, taken. 

Noy. and Dec. American army retreated through New Jer- 
sey, and cross the Delaware. 

Dec. 15, General Lee made prisoner. 

Dec. 26, 900 Hessians attacked and made prisoners at 
‘Trenton, by General Washington’s army. 

January 2, Cannonade at Trenton. 

Jan. 3, Battle at Princeton, General Mercer killed. 

Jan. 16, A convention declared Vermont to be an indepen- 
dent state. ; 

April 27, British burn the stores at Danbury, General Woos- 
ter killed. 

Juue 30, British evacuate New Jersey. 

July 2, Ticonderoga evacuated by General St. Clair- 

July 7, Battle of Skenesborough. E 

Aug. 16, Battle of Bennington gained by gen. Stark. 

Sept. 11, Battle of Brandywine. 

Sept. 20, Massacre near the Paoli. 

Sept. 26, Philadelphia taken by general Howe. 

Oct. 4, Battle of Germantown, General Nash killed. 

October 16, Esopus, with great-quantities of stores, burnt. 

Oct. 17, Burgoyne surrendered to Gen. Gates, at Saratoga. 

October 20, Hessians defeated at Red-bank. 

Feb. 6, Treaty with France. 

June 18, Philadelphia evacuted by the British. 

June 28, Battle of Monmouth. 

June 30, General Lee arrested, tried, and suspended for on 


ear. 
July 1, The inhabitants of Wyoming butchered by the Eng~ 
lish and Indians. 
July 8, D’Estaing’s fleet arrived. 
August 6, Sieur Gerard, the first ambassador from France 
to the United States, arrived. * 
August 29, Battle on Rhode Island, Americans retreat. 


Dec. 23, Georgigginvaded, and Savannah taken by the. 


British under Colonel Campbell 

March 3, General Ash surprised and defeated at Briar 
creek, by the British, under colonel Prevost. 

May, Suffolk, in Virginia, destroyed by the British forces. 

June 20, Americans repulsed in an attempt against colonel 
Prevost, at Stono Ferry. 

June, The Spaniards unite with France and America against 
Britain. 

July 5, Gen. Tryon invaded N. Haven, destroyed the stores. 

July 9, General Tryon burnt Fairfield. 
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July 12, General Tryon burnt Norwalk. 

July 15, Stony Point taken by assault by General Wayne. 

July 30, American fleet totaliy destroyed off Penobscot. 

Sept. 23, Victory gained by Paul Jones, over the British 
ship Serapis. 

Oct. 9, Assaultupon Sayannah, by the Americans and 
French, unsuccessful, Pulaski killed. 

Sullivan wastes the Indian country. 

University of Pennsylvania founded by the legislature. 

Rhode Island evacuated by the British. : 

1779-80 The winter the most rigorous ever known in America. 

Long-Island sound was covered with ice, and the Che- 

sapeake was passed with loaded carriages at Annapolis. 


1780 May 12, General Lincoln capitulated, and Charleston sur- 


rendered. 

May 16, Very dark day over the New England states. 

July 10, A French fleet and army under Rochambeau arriy- 
ed at Newport, Rhode Island, 

Aug. 16, Americans defeated at Camden. 

Sept. 25, General Arnold’s treason discovered, he escaped, 

October, Battle of King’s Mountain. 

Oct. 2, Major Andre executed. 

Oct. 2:and 11, Great hurricane in the West Indies ; in Bar- 
badoes alone 5 or 6000 persons perished. 

American Academy, in Massachusetts, instituted. 

December 3, General Greene superseded Gates in the com- 
mand. of the southern army. 

Law of Pennsylvania for the gradual abolition of slavery. 

‘Phe Bank of North America, the first in the Union, incor- 
porated in Philadelphia. 


1781 January 1, Pennsylvania line revolt. 


Jan. 5, Richmond destroyed by Arnold. 

Jan. 17, British defeated at Cowpens, by General Morgan. 

Feb. Confederation completed by the ratification of Mary- 
land. 

March 15, Battle of Guilford, Americans repulsed. 

April 25, Second battle of Camden, Americans deféated. 

British 5 ae and burn Camden. 

April 26, Petersburg and its shipping destroyed by Phillips 
and Arnold, 

» May, Congress money ceased to ulate. 

June 26, Siege of Ninety-six raised. 

Aug- 19, The combined armies, under General Washington, 
decamp from the Hudson, and march for Virginia. 

August 30, De Grasse’s fleet arrived. 

Sept. 8, Battle at Eutaw springs, victory of General Green. 

Sept. 15, New London burnt, Fort Griswold stormed, and 
the garrison put to the sword by Arnold. 

Sept. 25, Lord Cornwallis and the British army besieged 
in Yorktown. 
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Oct 18, The British army surrendered to General Washing- 
ton, which decided the revolutionary contest. 

1782 Washington college, Maryland, founded. © 

May 11, Battle near Savannah, Americans victorious. 

July 11, Savannah evacuated by the British. 

October 2, General Lee died at Philadelphia. 

* Oct. 8, Treaty with Holland. 

Noy. 30, Preliminary treaty of peace with Great Britain rae 
tified. 

December 14, Charleston evacuted by the British. 

1783 April 3, Treaty with Sweden. 

Dickinson college, Carlisle, (Penn.) founded. 

Sept 3, Definitive treaty of peace with Great Britain. 

Oct. 18, The American army disbanded. 

Noy. 2, Farewell address of General Washington to the 
army. 

- Noy. an New York evacuated by the British army. 

Dec. 23, General Washington resigned his commission, 

1783-4 Severe winter, great floods in the rivers in March. 

1784 Museum established at Philadelphia, by Charles Peale. 

St. John’s college at Annapolis, Maryland, founded. 

May, Anthony Benezet, the celebrated philanthropist, of 
Philadelphia, died, aged 72. 

Dec. Mr. James Madison moved, in the house of delegates 
of Virginia, to appoint commissioners to meet commis- 
sioners of the other states, to form commercial regula- 
tions, which gave rise to the convention which formed 
the present constitution of the United States. 

1785 Sept. 10, Treaty with Prussia. 

Cokesbury college, in Abington» Maryland, founded. 

University in Georgia, founded. 

- Oct. 9th, 15th, and 16th, Very dark days in Canada. 

General James Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia, died, 
aged 97. 

1786 incr ieection under Daniel Shays, in Massachusetts. 

Sept, 14, Commissioners met at Annapolis, but adjourned te 
meet at Philadelphia, May 25, 1787. 

Two settlements made in the Western Territory. 

1787 Sept. 17, Delegates, with more ample powers, agreed upon 

the present constitution, at Philadelphia. 

Franklin college, at Lancaster, (Penn.) founded» 

April 24, One hundred buildings burnt in Boston. 

First newspaper in Kentucky. ¢ 

1788 March 19, A great fire in New Orleans, which destroyed. 

seven-eighths of its houses. 

1789 April 30, First meeting of Congress under the present con- 
stitution at New York, General Washington inaugurated 
first President, and John Adams Vice-President. 

“Tennessee ceded to the United States by North Carolina. 

University in North Carolina, founded. q 
College in Georgetown, Maryland, founded. 
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Oct. 29, Unusual dark day in Kentucky. 
1790 April 17,.Dr. Franklin died, aged 85. : 
May 29, Brigadier General Israel Putnam died, aged 72. 
September 30, General Harmar defeated by the Indians. 
Dec. 6, Kentucky erected into an independent state. 
Tennessee erected into a territorial government. 
First census of the United States 3,929,328. 
1791 Feb. 18, Vermont admitted into the union. 
March:3, Congress established a mint at Philadelphia, 
March 3, Bank of the United States incorporated, capital 
ten millions of dollars. 
November 4, St. Clair defeated by the Indians. 
Washington city founded. 
University of Burlington, Vermont, founded. 
Massachusetts Historical Society instituted. 
1792 June 1, Kentucky admitted into the union. 
Henry Laurens, president of Congress, died, aged 70 ; hay- 
ing ordered his body to be burnt. 
Lieutenant general John Burgoyne, died. 
1793 March 4, George Washington unanimously re-elected pre- 
sident, and John Adams vice-president. 
April 22, Proclamation of neutrality by the President. 
June 20, Cape Francois burnt, and the white inhabitants 
massacred by the blacks. 
1 Slavery abolished in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 
Yellow Fever in Philadelphia. 
1794 May 17, A remarkable frost. 
pre July 30, Fire in Boston burnt 96 buildings, loss $1,200,000. 
| August, Western Insurrection of Pennsylvania. 
August 20, General Wayne defeats the Indians. 
; Noy. 19, Treaty of amity and commerce with Great Britain. 
College at Grenville, Tennessee, founded. 
Union college, at Schenectady, founded. 
ik. Bowdoin college, in Maine, founded. 
| ee: December 8, A fire in New-Orleans consumed 400 houses. 
1795 General Wayne’s treaty with the hostile Indians. 
College at Winnesbury and Beaufort, S. Carolina, founded. 
| 1796 June 1, Tennessee admitted into the union. 
June 20, 300 houses in Charleston, S. C. destroyed by fire. 
June 26, David Rittenhouse, the self-educated philosopher, 
died, aged 65. 
Sept. 17, General Washington’s address to the people of 
the United States on his retiring from the Presidency. 
Dec. 9, A square in New York burnt. 
Dec. 26, Most of Savannah burnt. 


\ 1797 March 4, John Adams chosen president, and Thomas Jef- 
NM ferson vice-president. = 
aN 1798 Fracas in Congress between Roger Griswold and_ M; 


Lyon. 


= 


= _ peake, colegio Barron. 
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Transylvania college, at Lexington, (Ken.) founded. 
July 7, Congress passed an act declaring the treaty with 
* “France null and void. 
Oct. 31, Most of Wilmington, (N. C.) burnt. 
Nov. 22, Fire in Richmond. 
1799 Feb. 10, Captain Truxton, in the Constellation, took the 
French frigate Insurgent. 
Fries’ insurrection in Northampton county, Penn, 
Dec. 14, General Washington died, aged 68. 
1800 First newspaper in Tennessee. 
Jan. 7, Great snow in Carolina and Georgia. 
March 20-25, Remarkable flood in the Connecticut. 
College at Middlebury, Vermont, founded. 
Mississippi erected into a separate territory. 
Michigan territory changed its name from Wayne county, 
and erected into a government. 
‘The importation of slaves prohibited. 
Washington City established as the permanent seat of gov- 


ernment. 
Mecond census of the United States, 5,257,312. Increase 
in ten years, 1,323,679. 
1801 March 4, Thomas Jefferson chosen president, and Aaron 
Burr vice-president. 
Connecticut Academy of Literature founded. 
Newspapers annually published in the U. States, 12,000,000. 


.1802 March 7, The college at Princeton burnt. 


Ohio admitted into the Union. 
1803 April 30, Treaty with France for Louisiana. 
Merino sheep introduced by David Flumphreys. 
1804 Feb 22, Great fire burnt most of Norfolk, Virginia. 


July 11, Alexander Hamilton killed in a duel by Aaron ; 
Burr. ; 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, died in Pennsylvania, aged 70. . 


Sept. 1, Unexampled* tempest began in the West Indies, 
and raged three days, on the 7th, 8th, and 9th ; it inun- 
dated Garolina and Georgia, with immense destruction. 

1804-5 Dec. 20, to last February, severest winter since 1780. 

1803 Lieutenant Steph@n Decatur, with only 60. men, boarded, 

retook, and burnt the Philadelphia frigate, under the 
walls of Tripoli. 

March 4, Thomas Jefferson re-elected president, and 
George Clinton chosen vice-president. 

_ General Horatio Gates died, aged 73. 

1806 Lewis and Clarke’s expedition through Louisiana. 

June 16, Total eclipse of the sun in the United States. 

Robert Morris, the financier, died, aged 72. 

1807 Jan. 1, The whole debt of the Union 67,7: 27,756 dollars. 
Jan. 18, Colonel Burr arrested for treason and conspiracy. 
Pike’s expedition to explore Louisiana accomplished. 

June 22, The British frigate Leopard fired upon the Chesa- 
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